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NATION'S SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL MANPOWER 

Engineering: Bureau of Labor Statistics has completed 
highly significant study of nation's scientific and technical 
manpower in connection with defense requirements. According to 
Bureau, number of engineers in this country leaped from 27,000 in 
1890 to 84,000 in 1910, 215,000 in 1930, 260,000 in 1940, and 
about 400,000 today. This is among nation's fastest growing 
fields of work. Out of every 100 engineers, 75 work for private 
industry, 22 for government, and 3 for educational institutions. 
One out of eight is of draft age (19-25 years). During last three 
years 90 per cent of degrees given in engineering were bachelor's, 
about 9 per cent were master's, and about 1 per cent doctor's. 
Number of degrees given rose from about 35,600 in 1947-1948 to 
48,600 in 1948-1949 to 57,159 in 1949-1950. However, owing mainly 
to decreasing veteran enrollments and to temporary drop in popu- 
lation of college age, graduations would be down to about 17,000 
by 1954 if there were no withdrawals for military service. BLS 
estimates that replacement demand for engineers is about 7,500 
annually——minimum number of new entrants who have to be trained to 
keep nation's engineering manpower at current levels. This only 
includes replacements for those dying and retiring. Additional 
recruits are needed to replace persons who transfer to other occu- 
pations and to meet growing needs of private industry, government 
agencies, schools, and armed forces. The Engineers' Joint Council 
estimates an annual need of 30,000 engineering graduates. 

Chemistry: Number of chemists today is about 85,000, of 
whom one-seventh hold doctor's degrees. Out of every 100 chem- 
ists, 72 hold jobs in private industry, 20 work for government, 
and 8 for schools. One out of nine is of draft age. During last 
three years 80 per cent of degrees given in chemistry were bache- 
lor's, 13 per cent were master's, and 7 per cent were doctor's. 
Number of degrees granted edged up from about 9,400 in 1947-1948 
to 11,300 in 1948-1949 to 13,100 in 1949-1950. Annual number of 
deaths and retirements in this field is 1,500. 

Physics: Number of physicists is now about 12,000, of whom 
somewhat less than one-third hold doctor's degrees. Out of every 
100 physicists, 37 are employed by private industry, 30 by govern- 
ment, and 33 by schools. Almost 11 out of every 100 are of draft 








age. During last three years 72 per cent of degrees given in 
physics were bachelor's, 21 per cent were master's, and 7 per cent 
were doctor's. Number of degrees earned moved up from around 
3,000 in 1947-1948 to 3,900 in 1948-1949 to 4,700 in 1949-1950. 
Annual number of deaths and retirements is 250. 

Geology and geophysics: There are now about 12,000 of these 
workers (same as number of physicists), about one-ninth holding 
doctor's degrees. Out of every 100 geologists and geophysicists, 
59 hold jobs in private industry, 33 in government, and 8 in 
schools. One in twelve is of draft age. In last three years 8l 
per cent of graduates received bachelor's degrees, 17 per cent 
master's degrees, and 2 per cent doctor's degrees. Number of de- 
grees rose from about 1,500 in 1947-1948 to 2,300 in 1948-1949 to 
3,600 in 1949-1950. Number of deaths and retirements is about 
250 each year. 

Biological, agricultural, and medical sciences: There are 
today about 30,000 workers in biological sciences, 15,000 in agri- 
cultural sciences, and 5,000 in medical sciences (such as anatomy, 
pathology, physiology). About 26 per cent of the total group have 
doctor's degrees. Out of every 100 of such scientists, 16 are at 
work in private industry, 36 in government, and 48 in schools. 
Seven out of every 100 are of draft age. The annual number of 
those dying and retiring is 700. 

Other natural sciences: There are today about 16,000 per- 
sons in other natural sciences (including astronomy, mathematics, 
meteorology). About 16 per cent hold doctor's degrees. Out of 
every 100 of these scientists, 19 work for private industry, 3l 
for government, and 50 for schools. Eight out of every 100 are of 
draft age. During last three years 84 per cent of graduates were 
given bachelor's degrees, 13 per cent master's degrees, and 3 per 
cent doctor's degrees. Number of degrees shot up from 29,000 in 
1947-1948, 38,400 in 1948-1949, and 46,600 in 1949-1950. Annual 
number of deaths and retirements is estimated at 300. 

Demand for natural science graduates: BLS estimates demand 
for natural science graduates at 25,000 annually. This is ap- 
proximation of number needed to fill scientific jobs requiring 
only undergraduate training and to provide needed graduate stu- 
dents. Figure does not include science graduates who use their 
training to enter other occupations, such as high school teaching 
or to prepare for health professions. This estimate for natural 
sciences takes in chemistry, physics, geology and geophysics, bio- 
logical, agricultural, and medical sciences, as well as other 
fields, such as mathematics, astronomy, and meteorology. 

Demand for graduates in health professions: Estimated 
annual demand for new graduates (with bachelor's or first pro- 
fessional degrees) for medicine is 6,400, for dentistry, 2,800, 
for osteopathy, veterinary medicine, and optometry, 2,000. 




















JOB SATISFACTION 





This is the ninth article in a series. 
come to the attention of the authors. 
report, and for a few of the interpretive comments 


It covers reports published in 1950, plus earlier reports which have just 
Robert Hoppock was responsible for the general plan and final editing of the 
H. Alan Robinson read and abstracted all of the researches, 


and wrote the manuscript. Earlier summaries will be found in Job Satisfaction by Robert Hoppock (Harper, 1935 
and in the following issues of Occurations: April, 1938; October, 1940; February, 1943; April, 1945; April, 


1948; December, 1948; December, 1949; October, 1950 
propriate for review in future articles 


HE casuaL reader who prefers not to 
review all of the evidence might like to 
know that: 


e McMurry, as reported in Time [25], con- 
cluded that five per cent of all workers are 
“chronic malcontents"’ and one per cent are 
““paranoids.” 

e Crosby [5] found no significant relation- 
ship between job satisfaction and personality 
adjustment or academic achievement. 

e Schwebel [28] found that the interest 
patterns of satisfied pharmacists resemble 
those of business men more than they re- 
semble the interests of physicians; which sug- 
gests that counselors should not recommend 
pharmacy to rejected applicants for ad- 
mission to medical school unless the ap- 
plicants have business as well as medical 
interests. This suggestion may not apply to 
institutional and manufacturing pharmacists. 
e Hutte [7] suggested that ‘‘investigators are 
subject to strong influences from the 
social field in which they are operating” 
and that ‘study of the changes exerted upon 
the investigating team is therefore as impor- 
tant as the study of changes in the rest of the 
social field, if the nature of the contributions 
of the investigators to social change is to be 
understood." 

e Evans and Lascau {[/4] found a letter- 
writing contest ‘‘the most helpful tool’ for 
the determination of employee attitudes 
AND the development of effective employee 
policies . . . available so far."" Their results 
also confirmed the early discovery of Miin- 


Readers are invited to notify the authors of researches ap 


sterburg, and of several subsequent investi- 
gators, that many factory workers enjoy 
repetitive work. This study is one of the 
most thorough the writers of this article 
have ever seen, and well worth careful 
reading by any student of attitude survey 
techniques. 


Current Emphasis 


As these articles have been written over a 
period of years, a trend in the direction of 
refined exploration of techniques has been 
observed. The researches of 1950 seem es- 
pecially to feature this trend. A number of 
the studies have made use of projective tech- 
Miques, intensive interviewing, personality 
scales, interest blanks and less conventional 
surveys. In most cases investigators have 
analyzed and evaluated the techniques used 
as well as the results. 

Those investigators who have made use of 
conventional survey techniques usually 
probed to find the basic reasons for satis- 
factions and dissatisfactions rather than 
merely accepting the surface statements. 
Many have used survey techniques in at- 
tempts to correlate job satisfaction with a 
number of other variables. The bibliography 
at the end of this article directs the reader 
to the summaries which deal solely or mainly 
with specific techniques or analyses. 


Per Cent Dissatisfied 


In the four studies which dealt statistically 
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with the percentage of workers judged to be 
dissatisfied with their jobs the following per- 
centages were reported: 12, 19, 26, and 90. 
These studies, added to the others reported in 
the past 16 years, yield 161 percentages, 
ranging from 1 to 92 per cent, with a median 
of 19 per cent dissatisfied. The median figure 
has not changed in the past three years. 


Topics Investigated 


Results of the investigations reported below 
suggest the presence or absence of relation- 
ship between job satisfaction and the fol- 
lowing topics: absenteeism [23, 34], aca- 
demic achievement [5], age [34], attitudes 
toward company and management [10, /4, 
22, 26, 27], benefit plans [10, 14], communica- 
tion between workers and management [J, 
25], co-workers [10, 14, 29], customers [5], 
education [10, 14], emctional status sur- 
rounding the job [25], frustration [4, 25], 
gaining experience [5], group cooperation 
(32, 34], hard labor [27], health hazards [2/], 
independence [32], individual maladjustment 
(25, 28}, initiative [5], interests [3, 28], job 
experience [10, 14, 28, 34], job interest [3, 
10, 14), marital status [34], medical facilities 
(10, 14], mentality [34], methods of voicing 
grievances [24], misplacement [J0, 14, 28, 34], 
nature of the work [5, 10, 14, 21, 28], non- 
discrimination [10, 14], opportunity for ad- 
vancement [5, 10, 14, 29], paid holidays and 
vacations [10, 14], personal achievement 
[32], personality adjustment [3, 5, 19], physi- 
cal surroundings [10, 14, 21], prestige [2/, 27], 
pride in product [J0, 14), recognition [2, 4, 
27], recreation [10, 14], responsibility [32], 
retirement [2/], safety hazards [J0, 14, 21], 
salary increments [34], security [2, 4, 10, 
14, 29], seniority [34], sex [34], size of work 
group [32, 34], skill [32, 34], steadiness of 
employment [10, 14], supervision [2, 4, 27, 


29, 32], training programs [J0, /4], travel time 
[5], turnover [23, 34], unions [25], variety of 
duties [5], vocational aims [5], wages [5, 
10, 14, 21, 25, 29, 32], working conditions 
[10, 14, 21, 29], and working hours [J0, 14, 
28). 


Summaries of Studies 


Super [37], as reported in last year's article, 
pointed out the need for research in relating 
job satisfaction to various psychological 
tests and to the total area of interests. Four 
of the studies reported upon this year have 
made strides in this direction. 

Crosby [5] used the Rorschach Group 
Method and the Minnesota Personality 
Scale to measure the personality adjustment 
of 230 young women enrolled at Hunter 
College. Academic achievement was deter- 
mined by indexes based on college grades. 
Nine months after graduation she sent job 
satisfaction questionnaires to them; 169 
returns were used in computing job satis- 
faction. No significant relationship ap- 
peared between job satisfaction and _per- 
sonality adjustment or academic achieve- 
ment. 

Considerations of importance in deter- 
mining the job satisfaction of this group were 
reported to be: opportunity to take initia- 
tive; satisfaction with salary; duties, variety 
of work; opportunity for advancement; 
opportunity to get experience; opportunity to 
use college education; opportunity to work 
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toward vocational aims; opportunity to 
work with people. 

In total satisfaction measurement, 63 per 
cent were satisfied, 25 per cent were indif- 
ferent, and 12 per cent were dissatisfied. 

Kates [19] arranged for 25 New York City 
patrolmen to complete individual interviews, 
group Rorschachs, Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blanks, and job satisfaction blanks. He 
expects to correlate the degree of Rorschach 
adjustment with job satisfaction scores and 
vocational interest scores. Preliminary re- 
sults show a high degree of job satisfaction. 

Kates's work is part of a larger study of 
various occupational groups. It is supposed 
that certain occupational groups attract or 
seem to be composed of individuals with simi- 
lar personality traits. Certain personality 


traits as shown in Rorschach responses may 
lead to, or be of importance in, developing 
interests in particular vocational areas. 


In exploring the interests of pharmacists, 
Schwebel [28] sent Strong Vocational Inter- 
est Blanks and Pharmacy Satisfaction Scales 
to 1,500 randomly selected pharmacists in 
New York State. Out of the 450 usable re- 
turns, 117 or 26 per cent reported dissatis- 
faction. A higher percentage of the dis- 
satisfied than the satisfied were engaged in 
retail work, and a higher percentage of 
satisfied than dissatisfied were in manufac- 
turing and hospital work. The satisfied 
spent a higher percentage of time on prescrip- 
tion work than the dissatisfied. The chief 
source of dissatisfaction seemed to be the 
length of the work week, especially in retail 
pharmacy. 

Schwebel found that members of the phar- 
macy profession have a recognizable pattern 
of likes and dislikes. He developed a voca- 
tional interest scale for the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank which ‘differentiates 
groups of satisfied and dissatisfied pharma- 
cists with moderate success."" He found 
“that the differences between the pharmacists’ 
scores on the Pharmacy Scales and on the 
‘scientific’ occupational scales are uniformly 
greater than the differences between phar- 
macy and the business occupational scales."’ 
The interests of pharmacists seem to be 
more closely related to those of businessmen 
than to those of dentists and physicians. 
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Bursch [3] administered the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory and the 
Kuder Preference Record to a group of voca- 
tional agriculture teachers, exact number not 
stated. At the same time he asked two ques- 
tions concerned with satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction. He reported that complaints of 
workers are not ‘the offspring of emotionally 
or vocationally maladjusted individuals 
only.”’ 


My Job Contest 


Evans and Laseau [9-14] reported the total! 
procedure, results, and evaluation of a new 
kind of employee attitude survey, which was 
much more carefully controlled than most 
similar studies. Employees of all the divi- 
sions of General Motors were encouraged to 
write letters on the theme ‘My Job and Why 
I Like It."" “Of the 297,401 eligible em- 
ployes in some 49 cities throughout the 
United States, a total of 174,854 (or 58.8 
per cent) entered... ."’ Prizes, on the basis 
of sincerity, originality, and subject matter, 
were given to 5,145 winners. Opportunity 
for constructive criticism of the job was given 
in a P.S. section which was not used in judg- 
ing the entries. 

Trained personnel picked constantly oc- 
curring themes from the letters. The follow- 
ing themes were the 15 most often mentioned 
in approximate rank order: supervision, 
associates, wages; work types; pride in 
company; management; training, education, 
experience; opportunity for advancement; 
insurance; security; pride in product; pride 
in stability of company; benefits from wages; 
teamwork; pride in important job. 

“Hundreds of these contest letters ct- 
fectively refute the charges of ‘unbearable 
monotony’ in manufacturing work." Many 
employees ‘“‘explained at length their ap- 
preciation for a repetitive (or so-called 
monotonous) job." 

Evans and Laseau admit that the tool is not 
perfect or easy to handle. They realize that 
the material they obtained will not give all 
the answers but they feel that the contest is 
the most helpful tool they have found avail- 
able so far. Suggestions are given in the 
report for applying the technique to smaller 
organizations. 





Job Satisfaction Researches of 1950 


Coal and Steel 


Two studies dealt with the intensive inter- 
viewing of men working in basic industries. 
Opposite results were obtained. Kelly and 
Harrell [27] interviewed 50 miners, 27 of 
whom were engaged in mining at the time of 
the study. When asked if they would go 
inco the mines if they were 16 again, 90 
per cent said they would nor; 2 per cent were 
undecided; 8 per cent said they would. 

The chief sources of dissatisfaction were 
the unhealthful conditions of work and the 
occupational hazards. Some of the men did 
not like the idea of being underground and 
felt that the work was too hard. Those who 
were satisfied mentioned most often high 
pay and being their own bosses. 

The investigators felt that perhaps there 
was a strong prestige factor (mentioned by 
only four men) beneath the reasons given for 
not wanting to be a miner again. 

In “The Case of the Contented Steelwork- 
ers’’ [32] most workers really liked their jobs 
and the mill. Sixty-two workers were inter- 
viewed and 50 said they liked their jobs. 
There seemed to be widespread satisfaction 


and pride in both individual and group ac- 
complishment. 


Workers seemed to like most the respon- 
sibility they were given. Each job required 
physical strength but also gave workers a 
chance to use skill and judgment. The great- 
est satisfaction seemed to come from the 
sense of belonging to a team. The workers 
also liked the high pay and the low turnover 
rate. Foremen mixed with workers and 
most of the foremen had been raised from the 
ranks. A total spirit of cooperation was 
evident. 

The contrasting results of these two studies 
emphasize again one of the basic principles 
of all opinion polling, viz., the wording of 
the question greatly influences the response. 
Repeated investigations have shown that 
“Would you choose the same occupation 
again?’’ usually brings more than 50 per cent 
negative responses, while “‘Are you satis- 
fied with your job?"’ usually brings more than 
50 per cent affirmative replies. The inference 
appears to be that even the well-satisfied 
individual usually thinks he could do almost 
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anything better if he just had the chance to 
do it again. Hindsight is better than fore- 
sight, even when the foresight was pretty 
good. 


Satisfaction Factors 


Selzer [29] prepared 
which he asked hospital attendants to rank 
seven descriptive factors of job satisfaction 
in order of importance. Job security was 
named first by the 279 respondents, even when 
broken down into the categories of 138 males 
and 141 females or 51 supervisory employees 
and 228 non-supervisory employees. Good 
wages was named second except by the female 
group, who gave good working conditions 
equal status. Good working conditions was 
named third and good supervision fourth by 
the total group. Good working compan- 
ions, interesting work, and promotional 
opportunities were named by the group in 
that order. Slight differences in placement 
of the last three factors occurred in the group 
breakdowns. 

Elliott [8] stated some of the factors in- 
volved when an employee describes the kind 
of boss he wants. Among the factors were 
the need for frequent praise and constructive 
criticism, personal interest, listening to ideas 
about the job, telling about changes before 
making them, and having personal faith and 
confidence in the worker 


d questionnaire on 


Dissatisfaction Factors 


Young [34] concluded that turnover and 
absentecism “‘are symptoms and cayses of 
unsatisfactory working conditions, poor su- 
pervisory-employee relations and relations 
between employees.’’ There is a greater 
turnover rate among young people under 20. 
More men leave for occupational reasons and 
more women leave for personal reasons. 
Younger men leave mostly because of poor 
job placement. Middle-aged men are usu- 
ally more dissatisfied with wages than any 
other age group. 

Married men often leave because of their 
health but often there is need for greater 
income. Married men tend to become more 
stable as the number of dependents increases. 

Turnover is usually greater among new 
employees. Men with little seniority quit 
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because of dissatisfaction with “‘relative pay’ 
wage rates. There is a greater rate of turn- 
over in large groups than small. The feeling 
of belonging is usually greater in a small 
group. It is industry's job to try to create 
this feeling of belonging in larger groups. 

The amount of education plays an im- 
portant role. ‘‘Undoubtedly a major cause of 
excessive turnover is dissatisfaction of the 
worker or employer resulting from the un- 
fitness of the worker for the job."" There is 
also a definite relationship between mentality 
aud dissatisfaction. The person whose men- 
tality is too low for adequate handling of the 
job may become thoroughly discouraged and 
quit. The intelligent person who is doing a 
job which gives him no challenge at al] may 
become restless and impatient. 

Rugg [27] named five areas of dissatis- 
faction for the foremen: (1) Need for real 
authority and knowledge of reasons for re- 
striction of authority; (2) need for better 
pay than most workers and knowledge of 
why certain workers are paid higher wages; 
(3) need for management to take a more 
personal interest in the foreman as a person 
and a worker; (4) need for opportunities for 
advancement and knowledge of reasons for 
not getting a particular promotion; (5) need 
for a constant flow of information from man- 
agement to foreman with the certainty that 
the foreman receives the information before 
other employees. 

McMurry’s opinions, after 10 years’ work 
with 180,000 employees of 127 conpanies, 
were reported in Time [25], as follows: The 
worker is frustrated and made to feel inferior. 
The worker says he is joining the union to 
get better pay and greater job security but 
actually his real, unconscious motive is to 
improve the emotional situation surrounding 
his job. About 5 per cent of all workers are 
chronic malcontents and 1 per cent are para- 
noids. Personnel departments should use 
psychological techniques in -hiring workers 
and in keeping them happy. One way of es- 
tablishing good relations is to provide a 
channel for opinion to flow from workers to 
management. 


Investigating Team 


Hutte [17] described the activities of an 
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investigating team of cight working in an 
industry for over a year. Among the mem- 
bers of the team were two psychologists, a 
technical engineer, and a medical doctor. 
Four methods were tried: individual inter- 
view; group interview; group observation; 
interview of immediate superior. All four 
were used simultaneously in one department 
to estimate the effect of the methods. The 
sequence and time spread varied in other de- 
partments. 

The four methods used at once proved to 
be too much for the employees (20 girls 
engaged in reeling wool) and resulted in 
emotional disturbances. There seemed to be 
serious tensions in the group to begin with 
but the approach from all sides was over- 
whelming. The investigators also felt that 
they themselves were uncertain about the 
methods and the uncertainty was probably 
felt by the workers. It was necessary to 
institute therapeutic measures with the group 
until resistance died. 

Interviews of superiors revealed little or 
no consciousness of antipathies. Group 


interviews proved useful especially before the 


individual interviews and for observation of 
spontaneous behavior and emotional at- 
mosphere of the group. Group observation 
gave a great deal of information about 
fatigue, amount and nature of mutual contact, 
effect of noise, etc. The technique proved 
somewhat disturbing to the worker and the 
observer. The individual interviews were 
probably most revealing in the gathering of 
data. The investigators concluded that 
group interviews caused least resistance and 
were of great value in combination with the 
individual. Observation was the least pref- 
erable technique and should be used last in a 
sequence if used at all. 

The tensions that arose at the beginning 
in the employee group also made themselves 
felt in the investigating group. Symptoms of 
aggression or negative feeling of some em- 
ployees drew the investigators into the emo- 
tional environment. ‘“The investigators are 
subject to equally strong influences (cohesive 
as well as destructive) from the social field in 
which they are operating, as they themselves 
exert upon the field. Study of the changes 
exerted upon the investigating team is there- 
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fore as important as the study of changes in 
the rest of the social field, if the nature of the 
contributions of the investigators to social 
change is to be understood.”’ 
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Trends in County-Level 


SCHOOL GUIDANCE SERVICES 


by DANIEL W. LANGSTON 


| bes CENTRAL PURPOSE of a study recently 
completed by the writer was to deter- 
mine the significant trends in county-level 
school guidance services in California.' 
The findings, briefly reported here, should be 
of particular interest to those working in or 
preparing to work in county- or intermediate- 
level guidance services, and of general 
interest to persons concerned with trends in 
the development of public school guidance 
services. 

Data for this study were gathered by ques- 
tionnaire, personal visit and interview, li- 
brary research, and correspondence. 

The research was designed to determine 
the types, quantity, and quality of county- 
level guidance services offered during the 
school years 1938-1939 and 1948-1949, and 
planned for 1958-1959. The 20 pages of ques- 
tionnaire items were divided into 14 groups, 
and were planned to obtain both factual! 
data and opinion regarding general guidance 
services offered, size and qualifications of the 
guidance-attendance staff, supervision of at- 
tendance, supervision of employment, special 
education program, psychological services, 
individual case studies, in-service education 
activities, parent education program, school- 
community agency relations, coordination 
of county school and district guidance pro- 
grams, evaluation of educational programs, 
mental hygiene education program, and 
other significant county office guidance ac- 
tivities. 

Guidance personnel increase. There was a 
steady increase in the number of guidance 
personnel employed by county offices 
throughout California during the years be- 
tween 1928 and 1943. Following the close 


' Langston, Daniel W., ‘“Trends in County-Leve! School 
Guidance Services in California’ (unpublished disserta- 
tion, Stanford University, June 1950). 


of World War II a rapid increase in the 
number of such personnel occurred. By the 
school year 1948-1949 there was an average 
of one county-level guidance specialist for 
each 5,000 average daily attendance in schools 
served by the county offices.* If the reported 
personnel plans for the decade 1950 to 1960 
materialize, the number of county-level 
guidance workers will double. This would 
result in one such specialist for each 4,000 
average daily attendance after estimated 
population increases were taken into con- 
sideration. There should be demand for 
approximately 190 additional county-level 
guidance specialists during the decade 1950- 
1960. The greatest demand will be for psy- 
chologists, guidance coordinators, psychiat- 
ric social workers, and supervisors of special 
training classes, in that order. The remain- 
ing opportunities, about equally distributed, 
will be for vocational guidance specialists, 
attendance officers, test administrators, and 
psychiatrists. 

More counties offered guidance service. There 
had been a rapid increase in the per cent of 
counties which offered a county-level guid- 
ance service. During the school year 1928- 
1929, there were no county-level guidance 
programs in the State of California. Ten 
years later 13 per cent of the counties offered 
such a service. By 1949 this per cent had 
increased to 70, and reported plans for in- 
augurating county-level guidance services 
would boost this by 1960 to approximately 
83 per cent. There would still be several 

2 If chartered cities with over 1,500 average daily at- 


tendance were included, the ratio would drop to one for 
each ten thousand. 
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small counties whose limited average daily 
attendance would continue to prohibit the 
establishment of a county-level guidance 
service within the foreseeable future unless 
cooperation with neighboring counties, large 
school districts, or other county agencies was 


developed. 


Attendance supervision de-emphasized. There 
was a discernible trend toward decreasing 
emphasis on supervision of attendance which 
apparently would continue and become more 
pronounced during the decade 1950-1960. 
A strong trend toward including the at- 
tendance service as part of the guidance serv- 
ice was evident. 

The prevailing county office effort to en- 
courage local districts to provide their own 
attendance services would restrict employ- 
ment opportunities in this field to the local 
school districts. In such a framework the 
county supervisor of attendance would have 
responsibility for in-service education of 
local district attendance personnel. The 
study showed a definite trend toward the 
employment of more highly educated at- 
tendance supervisors with greater emphasis 
on the social work approach to non-attend- 


ance, on parent education, and on the pre- 
ventive aspects of attendance supervision. 
It appeared likely that an increasing number 
of school psychologists, counselors, and 
guidance specialists would be called upon to 
supervisé attendance in connection with their 


other activities. The era of the “hooky 
cop’’ was about over by 1949 except in a few 
of the small rural counties. Forty-two of the 
46 responding counties reported that they 
would like to see the attendance service move 
in the direction of less routine attendance 
checking and more individual work on criti- 
cal problems. Because 17 of the counties 
reported such a policy already established, it 
followed that those who would work in the 
field of attendance supervision in the future 
must prepare themselves as competent schoo] 
psychologists. 

Junior employment supervision intensified. The 
study provided evidence, in terms of number 
of work permits issued, employer visits, and 
home visits, of a trend toward more vigorous 
county office supervision of junior employ- 
ment. However, in respect to migrant family 
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children, there were serious obstacles pre- 
venting adequate supervision. 

County-level guidance-attendance workers 
had frequent occasion to locate part- or full- 
time employment for needy youth as a part 
of their guidance services, but no county 
offered an organized junior placement service 
and no county reported plans for the estab- 
lishment of such a service. 

Special education services extended. There 
was a rapid extension of county-level educa- 
tional services for the physically and mentally 
handicapped; specifically for those with 
speech, hearing, and visual handicaps, and 
for the cerebral palsied and the mentally 
retarded. Thirty-three of the 46 responding 
counties described definite plans for ex- 
tending their special education services and, 
in many cases, employing additional county- 
level specialists. The.reported lack of quali- 
fied personnel to supervise special training 
classes for the mentally retarded was of such 
an extent that demand for these specialists 
should continue well into the decade 1950- 
1960. Comments made by county guidance 
personnel suggested the probability that by 
1955 the demand would exist for specialists in 
group therapy to assist in special education 
for emotionally disturbed children. 

More psychological services offered. The study 
provided evidence of a trend toward providing 
more psychological services and toward 
devoting a higher per cent of total guidance 
staff time to such services. The widespread 
county office movement to provide psycho- 
logical services had begun about 1938 and 10 
years later 27 California counties were offering 
such services. Thirty-four of the 46 respond- 
ing counties reported plans for inaugurating 
or expanding psychological or psychiatric 
service during the decade 1950-1960. While 
almost all counties recognized the need for 
these services, total county average daily 
attendance was evidently a limiting factor. 
It appeared that 10,000 average daily at- 
tendance was the minimum figure needed to 
support the necessary psychological special- 
ists on the county staff. 

The county office pattern of service with 
respect to standardized testing was to ex- 
pand interim service pending assumption of 
responsibility by the local unit, by which 
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time county office services were withdrawn or 
reduced. This trend toward reducing service 
applied principally to individual and group 
intelligence testing. However, there should 
be increasing administration of Thematic 
Apperception Tests and Rorschach Examina- 
tions by county office personnel during the 
decade 1950-1960, since this service was be- 
ing initiated during the school year 1948 
1949. 

There was a significant increase in the 
mean number of group vocational interest and 
aptitude tests administered by county office 
personnel during the decade ending 1949. 
This trend should continue well into the 
1950's, because only the larger secondary 
schools had assumed this responsibility by 
the school year 1948-1949. 

Still another trend within the area of 
increasing psychological services was that 
toward more pupil adjustment counseling 
interviews held by county office guidance 
personnel. This service had reached a mean 
of .10 per 1,000 average daily attendance 
during the school year 1948-1949. The above 
trend was closely related to the eightfold in- 
crease in the mean number of cases referred by 
county office personnel to more highly spe- 
cialized clinics which in turn was undoubt- 
edly related to the establishment of the State 
Mental Hygiene Clinics in the larger Cali- 
fornia Cities. 

Case studies increased. The study showed a 
strong trend toward greater use of the in- 
dividual case study cooperatively developed 
by county-level guidance specialists and the 
local teacher or guidance worker as one of 
the most fruitful in-service education de- 
vices. The use of the individual case study 
as an in-service education technique prom- 
ised to become the most effective device for 
sensitizing teachers and developing their 
skills in respect to individual needs. The 
fourfold increase in per cent of time devoted 
to this activity and the twofold increase in 
the mean number of complete individual 
case studies made per 1,000 average 
daily attendance during the decade end- 
ing 1949 was presented as evidence of this 
trend. There was increasing county office 
resistance to local school pressure to ‘‘do 
their work’ rather than to help them do 
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their own work. This resistance was par- 
ticularly evident in the larger counties 
where it was more clearly apparent that the 
limited county-level guidance personnel must 
multiply their effectiveness by acting in the 
consultant or coordinator capacity. 

The study showed that 82 per cent of the 
counties had a county-wide uniform cumu- 
lative record system in operation by 1949. 
Half of these counties used the California 
cumulative record form. There was a clearly 
recognized need for improved methods of 
transferring such records from school to 
school and county to county. 

In-service education activities increased. The 
study provided evidence of an unmistakable 
trend toward increasing emphasis on in-serv- 
ice education in guidance of not only the 
county staff personnel but of local school 
district guidance workers and_ teachers. 
During the decade ending 1949, the per cent 
of California counties which offered such 
an in-service program for county staff per- 
sonnel increased from 0 to 41, and 9 to 72 for 
local district administrators, guidance work- 
ers, and teachers. There had been a 100 
per cent increase in the number of group 
meetings directed toward in-service education 
in guidance for local district teachers. Dur- 
ing the school year 1948-1949 almost every 
educative technique had been used by one or 
more counties in an effort to help local dis- 
trict personnel help themselves. Discussion 
groups, curriculum development committees, 
lectures by psychologists and psychiatrists, 
and workshops in guidance were the most 
popular in-service techniques used by the 
several county offices. Furthermore, the 
per cent of total guidance-attendance staff 
time devoted to in-service education in guid- 
ance varied directly as the total average daily 
attendance. The evidence supported the 
thesis that, by 1960, the in-service education 
aspect of county-level guidance services 
would become the major responsibility of 
county-level guidance-attendance specialists. 
A high degree of professional competency 
and leadership ability would therefore be- 
come increasingly essential qualifications for 
county staff guidance workers. 

Parent education emphasized. There was an 
Observable trend toward increased parent 
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education in guidance as one of the most ef- 
fective aspects of the preventive program of 
county-level guidance services. The evi- 
dence showed a sixfold increase from 1939 to 
1949 in the mean number of parent educa- 
tion group meetings per 1,000 average daily 
attendance. This activity still absorbed only 
7 per cent of the total guidance staff time. 
Behavior problems, child growth and de- 
velopment, and physical needs of children 
were the areas most frequently discussed 
in the parent education program. Of the 
46 cooperating counties only 24 reported 
plans for inaugurating or extending their 
parent education programs. It appeared 
that several years would elapse before this 
activity would become a major function of 
the county-level guidance-attendance per- 
sonnel in a majority of the California county 
offices. 

Coordination activities multiplied. There was 
evidence of increasing emphasis on the re- 
sponsibility of county-level guidance work- 
ers to stimulate and coordinate the develop- 
ment of better guidance programs in the local 
school districts. A significant increase was 
found in the mean number of group meetings 


per average daily attendance directed to- 
ward the development of better local school 


guidance programs. This was associated 
with a highly significant increase in the 
mean estimated per cent of guidance-attend- 
ance workers in the local school districts 
reached by such county-level coordination 
efforts. 

On the basis of reported plans for extending 
services in this area, it was apparent that 
25 counties, at least, recognized coordina- 
tion of school and community facilities as a 
promising avenue for multiplying the effec- 
tiveness of county-level guidance effort. 

More adequate evaluation attempted. A strong 
trend toward increased emphasis on evalua- 
tion of pupil progress was evidenced by the 
significant increase in the number of counties 
which offered an evaluation service and by 
the rapid increase in the number of schools 
which administered an adequate standardized 
testing program. A phenomenal increase 
(1,800 per cent) in the estimated per cent of 
county administrators and teachers reached 
by county-level evaluation services also sup- 
ported the trend. 
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County office administration of the testing 
program was found not feasible in the more 
heavily populated counties, which leads to 
the inference that continued increase in the 
state’s population will reinforce the dis- 
cernible trend away from direct county office 
administration. On the other hand, an 
increasing number of county offices planned 
to offer IBM scoring service during the dec- 
ade 1950-1960. 

The increasing county office evaluation ef- 
forts were centered around the development 
of county-wide standardized testing frame- 
work, emphasis on local school responsibility 
and teacher growth in the use of evaluation 
procedures, and the development of evalua- 
tion techniques which would permit assess- 
ment of pupil progress in areas other than the 
commonly accepted fundamental skills. 


Mental hygiene programs inaugurated. By 
1949 the promotion of mental hygiene educa- 
tion was not yet an established responsibility 
of county guidance services except in eight 
counties. On the basis of reported plans and 
comments, however, it appeared that an 
increasing amount of time would be devoted 
to mental hygiene education in the schools 
and communities throughout California. 

Conclusion. There were many indications 
that the county-level of educational services 
will become an even more important and ef- 
fective instrument in equalizing educational 
opportunity. County-level guidance workers 
have heavy responsibilities for helping to 
achieve this worthy objective. They are 
directly responsible for providing leadership 
in the campaign for adequate guidance serv- 
ices, the need for which will continue to 
increase as life becomes more complex. 


The fact that county-level workers do not 
have legal jurisdiction over the activities of 
local school guidance workers, lamented by 
some, is, in reality, a fortunate circumstance 
multiplying the potential effectiveness of 
county level work. There are many advan- 
tages to the coordinated, decentralized 
guidance service which a county office can 
foster. The accent is on local school re- 
sponsibility for establishing and maintaining 
its own guidance program. Teachers and 
local school officers are encouraged to play a 
large part, and it is in the local school, after 
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all, where most of the guidance, both pre- 
ventive and therapeutic, must be centered. 
The county office role, then, is one of co- 
ordinating, consulting, and providing special- 
ized services. These specialized services are 
performed by highly trained personnel which 
the local schools cannot usually provide. 
The staff relationship which county office 
personnel have with local school personnel is 
highly conducive to effective professional 
leadership. Guidance is integrated with 
education and the in-service education of 
teachers is facilitated. With modifications, 
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this type of service is applicable to all kinds 
of school systems. It is flexible and yet it 
offers a complete, functioning, supervised 
program, with guidance service in every 
school. 

It is essential, of course, that county-level 
guidance workers be thoroughly competent. 
Not only must they be skilled in the use of 
guidance techniques, but they must also be 
professional educators who have demon- 
strated leadership ability if they are to 
stimulate and coordinate the development of 
adequate guidance services for children. 


THE VOCATIONAL LIBRARY 


The Vocational Library of the City College Vocational Advisement Unit is an 
example of the special library that is expanding in the guidance departments 
of colleges where counseling solves educational, vocational, placement, rehabili- 
tation, and numerous problems. Its resources comprise vocational and professional 
descriptions; detailed civil service and education circulars; vocational school and 
college catalogs; scholarship, assistantship, fellowship and loan information; 
books on vocational and life adjustment problems; collections of occupations; 
city, state, national, regional and world directories of vocational, technical and 
professional schools, colleges and universities; directories of agencies, officials, 
institutions, employment and business directories, bibliographical indexes, 
reports, periodicals and occupational census abstracts. The library's card 
catalog of 14,000 references, including about 5,000 cross references, is still 
not a complete index of all the library's resources.—Henrietta Worthington, 
The City College of New York Vocational Advisement Unit. 





COUNSELOR’ CERTIFICATION 
in the United States” 





T IS BECOMING increasingly apparent that we 
| as counselors must either adopt certification 
regulations which represent our best thinking 
up to this time and take our chances on 
coping with the many issues which certificat- 
ing procedures inevitably raise, or take the 
risk of having the counseling field filled with 
persons having inadequate, insufficient, or 
inappropriate training because of a lack of 
certification regulations. 

Regardless of any action taken or actively 
encouraged by a professional body such as 
NVGA, the field of guidance and personnel 
work continues to grow by leaps and bounds, 
and states which are feeling the need for some 
controls are adopting certification programs 
for school counselors. They want the support 
and assistance of professional groups in 
determining what the provisions and require- 
ments of these programs should be. But, if 
the past record can be used as a criterion, they 
will go ahead and adopt regulations with 
or without this assistance. 

This paper is part of a more complete in- 
vestigation of certification of public school 
counselors in the United States. It attempts 
to cover some of the reasons for the growing 
need for certification, the present status of 
counselor certification, and the attitude of a 
selected group of educators concerning certifi- 
cation for counselors. 

The need for arriving at requirements for 
counselor certification is intensified by the 
continuing growth and. development of the 
field of guidance and counseling. The number 
of counselors in public secondary schools in- 
creased two to three times in the period 1939 
to 1946. The number of schools employing 
counselors tripled during this same period. 


*,This article was prepared from a paper delivered at 
the 1951 CGPA Convention in Chicago. 


With the ending of World War II, the growth 
of programs was further accelerated sothat the 
numbers of counselors have at least doubled, 
again. 

The increase in college and university offer- 
ings in guidance serves as additional evidence 
of the continuing growth of the guidance 
movement. The May, 1941, issue of Occupa- 
tions listed colleges in the United States, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico which would offer 
guidance courses in the summer of 1941. 
Only 51 colleges were listed in all. By 1947, 
this number had increased to several hundred 
and by 1949, had risen to 980. 

Similarly, the number of colleges and uni- 
versities offering advanced degrees in guidance 
have also risen steeply. Thirty-nine institu- 
tions offered the Master's degree in 1946, 64 
in 1947, and 91 in 1949. Sixteen schools 
offered the Doctorate in guidance in 1946, 
27 in 1947, and 39 in 1949. 

These figures indicate that in a period of 
two to three years, the number of schools 
offering the Master's degree in guidance in- 
creased 2'/; times and the number of schools 
offering the Doctorate increased nearly 2'/» 
times. In a period of nine years, from 1941 
to 1949, the number of schools offering guid- 
ance courses multiplied nearly 20 times 

In June of last year there were 37 state 
supervisors of guidance programs. Thirty- 
five of these 37 supervisors were appointed 
during or after the year 1938, the year that 
the Division of Occupational Information and 
Guidance was established in the United States 
Office of Education. The establishment of 
this office and these appointments have given 
added impetus to the movement. 

Twenty-three states have adopted school 
counselor certification plans. Eighteen of 
these 23 adopted their plans within the 
five-year period 1946 to 1950. This recent 
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growth in the number of states feeling the 
need for regulation and control of those per- 
sons assigned counseling responsibilities in 
the school is, no doubt, a reflection of the 
upsurge in counseling activities which oc- 
curred during that same period. Nine other 
states are in varying stages of contemplation 
or study of certification plans for counselors. 
Four of these have already prepared progress 
reports and expect to have their plans adopted 
in the near future. 

The majority of state counselor certification 
plans have been devised by committees 
made up of representatives of each of the 
groups concerned. These concerned groups 
are: (1) the state departments of education 
which must eventually approve and enforce 
certification provisions, (2) the colleges 
which must prepare prospective and prac- 
ticing counselors to meet the requirements, 
and (3) the public schools which must abide 
by the regulations which are set up. The 
typical committee consisted of state de- 
partment of education officials including the 
state supervisor of guidance services, deans of 
schools of education and counselor trainers, 
and public school superintendents and prin- 
cipals. Counselors and teachers were also 
invited to serve on the committees in about 
one-third of the cases. 

The criteria used most frequently in com- 
mittee deliberations have been: (1) study of 
the counselor's job, (2) study of other state 
plans, and (3) study of the needs of the state. 

Of the 23 states which have counselor cer- 
tification plans in operation, the majority 
have adopted a plan involving two levels, 
an entry level and a professional level. An 
analysis of the existent plans reveals the 
following: 

e A teaching certificate is required. This 
implies that certification planners consider a 
background in the field of education essential 


to effective counseling. 

e Teaching experience is required—usually 
two years. This requirement again reiterates 
the belief by certification planners that a 
background in education is essential. But it 
goes even further and suggests the conviction 
that theoretical background is insufficient 
without opportunity for the practical applica- 
tion of educational theory. It further sug- 
gests that certification planners prefer to 
recruit school counselors from among success- 
ful teachers rather than from among persons 
with specialized training in such fields as 
psychometry and psychology. 

e Counseling experience is not required. 
Only eight of the 23 states require counseling 
experience for any level certificate 

e Work experience other than teaching or 
counseling is required. The usual require- 
ment is one year and the experience is con- 
sidered cumulative. Specific kinds of ex- 
perience are named in only a few of the plans. 
e The professional level certificate is valid 
for life. However, more recently adopted 
plans tend to set time limits on the validity 
of the certificate. 

e Personal requirements are not included in 
certification plans. Only three states include 
any personal requirements or statements con- 
cerning personal fitness in their plans de- 
spite the fact that they assert such require- 
ments are highly desirable. The expressed 
fear is that the difficulty in objective evalua- 
tion and appraisal of personal traits may give 
rise to dangers in practice and enforcement. 

e Wide differences exist in the semester hours 
of specialized study required. The require- 
ment in the 23 states ranges from 12 to 48 
semester hours with a median of 20'/: semes- 
ter hours. There is a definite trend seen in 
the more recently adopted plans, in the pro- 
posed revisions, and in the proposed plans 
in those states which do not yet have a plan 
to set the requirement at about 30 semester 
hours or the equivalent of a Master's degree. 
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e Undergraduate study is accepted toward 
satisfaction of certification requirements. 
Twenty-two of the 23 states accept under- 
graduate study in guidance and related fields 
for certification on the lower levels and 15 
of the 23 accept undergraduate study for the 
professional level certificate. Eight states 
will accept only graduate level work for the 
professional certificate. This appears as a 
trend in the newer plans. 

e Nearly one-half of the states require a 
Master's degree or its equivalent for top-level 
certification. While only 11 states now have 
this requirement, it appears to be a trend in 
the more recently adopted plans. 

e There is rather close agreement on the 
areas of study which are required. Nearly 
every state requires Philosophy and Prin- 
ciples of Guidance, Understanding the In- 
dividual, Occupational and Educational In- 
formation, Counseling, and Organization and 
Administration of Guidance Programs. 


The most significant differences between 
existing plans and proposed plans are the 
greater frequency in setting time limits on the 
validity of certificates and the increased em- 
phasis on Supervised Experience in Counseling 
as a recommended area of study. 

This study also attempted to ascertain 
through the use of a questionnaire, the 
attitude of state supervisors of guidance, 
counselor trainers, deans of schools of educa- 
tion, and state superintendents of education 
and other state department officials toward 
certification for school counselors. 

Of the hundred seventy-three educators who 
responded to the questionnaire, one hundred 
fifty or 86.5 per cent favor certification. 
These persons, in unstructured responses, 
stated that they favor counselor certification 
because they see in it an instrument for: 
(1) professionalizing the field of counseling, 
(2) insuring that persons who are selected 
to do counseling will have some training in 
the area directed at developing the necessary 
competencies, and (3) providing status and 
protection for the counseling profession. 
Only thirteen or 7.6 per cent of the 173 re- 
spondents oppose certification. The primary 
reasons given were: (1) certification would 
be premature in view of the rapid and sweep- 
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ing developments now taking place in the 
guidance field and (2) devising special cer- 
tificates for one group would mean that 
specialized certificates would have to be 
devised for all the other specialized groups in 
education. 

Educators in those states having certifica- 
tion were asked, *“‘Why was the adoption 
of a certification plan considered desirable?” 
The reasons given, in order of frequency, 
were: (1) to raise the professional stand- 
ards, improve the quality of counseling, and 
improve guidance services in the schools, (2) 
to help assure that only qualified persons will 
counsel, (3) to establish counselor status and 
protect the growing counseling profession, 
(4) to serve as part of a general policy of 
certifying all school personnel, (5) to give 
some direction to the setting up of training 
programs, and (6) to aid in the establishment 
of uniform philosophy and practice. 

The entire group of educators were asked 
to describe the provisions and requirements 
which they consider desirable in a certifica- 
tion plan. Three notable differences were 
found between their responses and certifica- 
tion plans as they now exist: 


e The educators feel that previous counseling 
experience should be required. This is not 
required at present. 

e The educators tend to desi.e more semester 
hours of study than is the practice. The 
median requirement in existing plan is 20'/2 
semester hours. The recommendation is for 
30 semester hours. 

e The educators wish to see all specialized 
study carried on at the graduate level. The 
present practice is to accept undergraduate 
specialized study. 

The field of guidance is growing rapidly. 
States are intensely interested in certification 
and are adopting certification plans. A 
majority of educators favor certification. 
Here is the challenge to NVGA. 


Editor's Note: Further papers delivered at 
this same Convention meeting on Licensing 
and Certification Legislation in Guidance 
and Personnel Work will appear in an early 
fall issue of Occupations. 





Including PARENTS in Counseling 


AVE YOU EVER wondered about the role 
H that parents play as educational and 
vocational counselors of youth? As a coun- 
selor, have you ever wondered if the parents 
are aware of and sympathetic toward your 
efforts at guidance in the school? 

This article concerns an appraisal of a 
counseling relationship on the secondary 
school level in which the parents, the 
student, and the school counselor partici- 
pated. We generally think of counseling as a 
face-to-face relationship involving two per- 
sons—the counselor and the counselee. How- 
ever, by the inclusion of parents in this ex- 
perimental study, that dimension was ex- 
tended so that it became a three-way rela- 
tionship. 

For purposes of this article, four questions 
can be considered: 


e Who were the participants, and what were 
the procedures in the experiment? 

e Was a three-way approach to counseling 
appropriate? 

e Was the three-way counseling experience 
considered valuable by those who partici- 
pated in it? 

e What are some of the implications for sec- 
ondary school guidance? 


The group of students who, together with 
their parents, served as subjects for this 
study were the sophomore students of the 
Niles Township Community High School, 
Skokie, Illinois. The school is a four-year 
public high school, located in the suburban 
environment of metropolitan Chicago. It 
has an enrollment of approximately 1,000 
students, the majority of whom go on to 
college. 


Procedures in this experiment involved 
these four main steps: (a) Gathering pre- 
liminary information about each student 
counseled. (b) Conducting a parent-student- 
counselor conference for each member of the 
sophomore class. (c) Evaluating each three- 
way conference by means of immediate post- 
counseling evaluations. (d) Evaluating the 
counseling by means of comparing a counseled 
with an uncounseled group. 

Several techniques were employed in se- 
curing preliminary information about each 
student. The writer first interviewed at 
their homes parents of all of the students 
who were about to enter their sophomore 
year. The interviews dealt with parental 
opinions on the student's present school 
adjustment, his general life adjustment, edu- 
cational plans for him, and any vocational 
aspirations and ideas. Comparable infor- 
mation was secured from each student by 
means of a questionnaire and from the cumu- 
lative guidance record of each student. Addi- 
tional information was obtained from a test- 
ing program which included measures of 
interest, aptitudes, and personality. 

The next phase of the study involved the 
holding of a conference with each sophomore 
student, at which time his parents were in- | 
vited to attend. During the school year, 217 
such parent-student-counselor conferences 
were held. These counseling sessions gener- 
ally lasted over an hour and dealt with the 
interpretation of all of the tests taken to date 
by the student. The conferences also dealt 
with matters pertaining to the present life 
of the student if this seemed appropriate. 
More frequently, however, the emphasis was 
on some of the possibilities worth consider- 
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ing for his educational and vocational fu- 
ture. 

After each conference the experience was 
evaluated by the student, the parent, and 
the counselor. Separate but comparable 
forms were used by each of the three evalua- 
tors. The evaluation form not only ¢alled for 
a judgment of the conference as a whole, but 
also for a rating of the conference in such 
areas as these: promoting a better under- 
standing of the student's make-up, helping in 
making adjustments to present problems, 
and helping in looking toward the educa- 
tional-vocational future. In each evaluation 
form provision was made for voluntary com- 
ments. 

During the second semester a group of 94 
counseled students were compared with a 
similar group of uncounseled students. Stu- 
dents and parents of both the counseled and 
the uncounseled group were asked to fill out 
comparable questionnaires. The purpose was 
to appraise the recent progress made by the 
student in achieving a good adjustment to his 
present life ard in moving toward mature 
thinking relative to his post-high school fu- 
ture. The two groups were compared on the 
results of this survey and also on the matter of 
scholarship improvement. 


Was This Approach Appropriate? 


The points pertaining to the preliminary 
information secured from students and par- 
ents substantiate the assertion that three-way 
counseling was appropriate and needed. 


e While parents of high school sophomores 
seemed to be chiefly concerned about the 
present adjustment that their child was mak- 
ing to his school and to life in general, 
even as early as the sophomore year a strong 
majority of these parents (73 per cent) were 
beginning to discuss with their child the 
matter of his career possibilities. Over one- 
fourth of the sophomore parents (26 per 
cent) indicated that they were already dis- 
cussing careers with their child quite fre- 
quently. 

e While the majority of students on the 
sophomore level did not have a definite idea 
of their choice for a future career, the major- 
ity of them (69 per cent) were already doing 
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some thinking on this matter of vocational 
selection. 

e Only a minority of parents (31 per centr) 
had some career picked out for their child 
as an expressed parenteral aspiration, but a 
majority (76 per cent) expected to be active 
in this process of career selection. Fifty-eight 
per cent of the parents expected to try to 
influence the child somewhat, and 18 per 
cent of them expected that they would try 
to influence their child quite a bit. Thus it 
seemed that while most parents did not want 
to dictate a choice of career, yet they did want 
to have a voice in this important matter 


e The vast majority of students (87 per cent 
regarded their parents as their chief voca- 
tional consultants. 


e Student-parent differences in matters of 
educational plans were noted in 16 per cent 
of the cases, while student-parent differences 
in vocational plans and aspirations occurred 
in 15 per cent of the cases. 


e Parental opinions relative to their child's 
interests and his academic aptitude differed 
from the test findings of the school in a sig- 
nificantly high percentage of cases. The 
parents had been asked to estimate their 
child's “‘potential ability for school work"’ 
by placing his aptitude in either the top 
third, middle third, or lower third of his 
high school group. Almost one-half (46 per 
cent) of the parent estimates differed from the 
findings of the Henmon-Nelson Test of Men- 
tal Ability. Thirty-seven per cent of these 
estimates were :n a higher category than the 
test findings, while only 9 per cent were 
in a lower category. The parents were also 
asked to indicate those areas of the Kuder 
Preference Record which they thought were 
highest in the case of their child. Twenty- 
five per cent of these parental estimates of 
interests were completely different from the 
test findings. In one-third of the cases the 
parent estimates differed from the test in two 
or more interest areas. 


e As specific evidence of parental interest in 
being present and participating in the coun- 
seling, it was found that only 3 per cent of 
the parents were not in the least interested in 
participating in the three-way conference. 
However, it should be stated that to fit 
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parent or student convenience, approximately 
one-third of the conferences were held dur- 
ing out-of-school hours. 


Value of Three-Way Counseling 


The salient findings pertaining to the im- 
mediate evaluations are summarized below: 


e On every criterion listed, the majority of 
students and parents rated the conference as 
“very helpful,’’ and over 80 per cent of them 
rated the conference as ‘very helpful’ when 
viewed as a whole. 

e Student, parent, and counselor evaluations 
all indicated that the conference was of 
greatest value in promoting a better under- 
standing of the student's make-up—his inter- 
ests, his abilities, and his personality. This 
finding was substantiated in the voluntary 
comments made at the bottom of the evalua- 
tion sheets. 

e One-half of the parents and one-third of the 
students were enthusiastic enough about the 
three-way conference to add their own free- 
will comments. 

e The most frequently mentioned criticism 
of this type of conference was that the time 
allotted was too short. 

e The conference tended to be more highly 
rated in these cases: 


Cases in which the student was already 
making a fairly successful adjustment in 
his school work and to life in general. 
Cases in which the student was already 
doing considerable thinking about his 
long-term vocational future. 

(c) Cases in which the student was ambitious 
for further education beyond high school. 


e Parents who seemed to be most closely in 
agreement with the test findings pertaining 
to their child were more appreciative of the 
value of such a three-way conference than 
were those parents whose estimates of their 
child's interests and aptitudes seemed to be 
least in agreement with the test findings. 

A comparison of the counseled with the 
uncounseled group revealed the following 
findings: 

e According to student and parent opinion, 
the counseled group of students had made 
more progress during the year in doing some 
sound and realistic thinking relative to the 
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long-term educational and vocational future. 
e According to student and parent opinion, 
the counseled group of students had made 
more progress during the year in achieving a 
better student-parent harmony—both in terms 
of the present and in plans for the future. 

e The counseling did not seem to have a 
visible effect in promoting better scholastic 
marks among the counseled students as 
compared with the uncounseled students. 


Some Implications for 
Secondary School Guidance 


It is obvious that there is at least a duplic- 
ity of guidance in existence—that of the 
home and that of the school. Furthermore, 
there is evidence to show that parental esti- 
mates of their child in many cases do not 
agree with the guidance findings of the 
school. Hence, by operating completely 
independent of each other, it is quite possible 
for the home and the school to be counseling 
the youth along opposite rather than con- 
current lines. Student-parent-counselor con- 
ferences offer one practical approach to this 
problem. 

It is very important to remember that 
counseling should be more than a situation of 
““parents and teachers as partners.’’ In deal- 
ing with high school students, it must be on a 
basis of “‘students, parents, and teachers as 
partners."" Otherwise, the guidance will be- 
come decidedly adult-dominated, which is a 
constantly threatening pitfall in the three- 
way approach. 

This experimental study produced evi- 
dence to show that not only are parents 
willing and anxious to participate in such 
three-way counseling, but also that they are 
greatly appreciative of the experience. If 
the parents see a concrete example of the 
fact that the school is interested in their child 
that fact alone is a boon to the public rela- 
tions of the school. 

This study has also revealed the weakness 
in trying to cram too much into one such 
counseling interview. In the ideal program, 
conferences would be a regular part of the 
guidance program set up for each of the years 
in school. The major emphasis would shift 
from one class level to the next and in ac- 
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cordance with the developmental needs of the 
individual student. 
Not every individualized conference during 
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three-way conference is not a means of 
having a “‘show-down"’ on some emotional 
problem. Rather, the conference is a means 


of doing such things as: taking stock of the 
child so that there may be a mutuality of 
understanding of him; making a brief sur- 
vey of what has been done and considering 
some of the things that might be done in the 
more immediate future; considering and 
suggesting some of the possible alternatives 
that lie in this young person’s more remote 
future. 


the four-year period need be a three-way con- 
ference. Indeed, there should logically be 
provision for a student-counselor confer- 
ence and a parent-counselor conference. 
Nevertheless, at least one of the conferences 
should be a student-parent-counselor affair. 
Finally, there must be understanding as 
to the purpose of this type of conference. 
It should be clarified at the outset that the 


The Momentous Changes of Our Time 


The 1950 Annual Report of the U. S. Office of Education lists six features of 

American life which point up the main issues now confronting American education. 

The high birth rates of the 1940's produced more children than ever before in 

history. 

@ The revolution in communications, in transportation of people and things, 

and in the transmission of ideas means that differences which were not brought 

into closé contact are now the occasion of sharp international conflicts and ten- 

sions. 

@ Technological progress has made the employment of highly skilled, highly 

paid labor more profitable than the employment of younger, less skilled workers 

at lower wages. 

@ Social, technological, and economic changes which have shortened the work 

week, limited child labor, and reduced the need for younger and older workers, 

together with the advances of labor-saving devices in the home, have brought 

on the problem of the best use of leisure time. 

@ The sharp ideologica! conflicts which increasingly separate East and West 

have divided the world, producing insecurity and fear. 

@ The shift of the American cradle from the country to the city has altered the 

place of the family, the common tasks and routines of the home, and the intimate 
community institutions of church and school. 





A CHICAGO 
COURSE CALLED 
“CAREERS” 


It Accepts Responsibility 
For Helping Youngsters 
Mature 


N A WORLD searching for a set of values, 
| education today seeks a new orientation. 
As a result, recent professional books speak 
a different language from that of a few years 
ago. Today the books speak of develop- 
mental tasks, of areas of living, of needs— 
felt and unfelt—and of life situations. Skills 
needed for life adjustment are acknowledged 
to extend far beyond the three R's; skill in 
human relations, in meeting vocational re- 
sponsibilities, and in family living are now 
admittedly basic. 

Educators are concerned with the “‘whole 
person’’ who has teachable moments. Orien- 
tation to the years after high school is as 
important as orientation to the high school. 
In giving young people this orientation, 
community resources in the areas of business, 
industry, the professions, and civic enter- 
prises have been called upon to contribute 
to the richness of school life. Pupils are 
treated as persons, with their self-knowledge 
and their comments upon their training ac- 
cepted as valuable. In this new approach 
to education, the findings of psychology 
play a pre-eminent part. 

While much of this functional learning is 
admittedly the concern of guidance, much of 
it is suggested as a by-product of civics or 
Latin or home economics, but nothing in the 
educational books indicates that it cannot be 
organized into a separate group guidance 
course. 

For 11 years, Chicago has had such a group 
guidance activity in its Self-Appraisal and 
Careers course. In this course, the develop- 
mental tasks of adolescence are never named 


as such but they buttress all its activities. 
Life adjustment is its theme; the skills of 
self-appraisal, of career study, of human re- 
lations, and of vocational responsibilities 
are its major concern. It capitalizes upon the 
teachable moment to orient its students to 
the years after high school. The contribu- 
tions of the community enliven its pre- 
scribed outline. Pupil comments keep it 
flexible and attest to the fact that it meets 
their needs. Quotations from student themes 
written at the end of the course are incorpo- 
rated here. 

“Self-Appraisal and Careers’’ is a semester 
elective course offered to upper classmen. 
Preferably, ‘‘Careers’’—as the course is com- 
monly called—is taken before the 12A se- 
mester to allow for follow-up counseling. 

The aim of the course is twofold—self- 
understanding and increasing self-guidance. 
The course encourages life planning, with the 
plans broad and flexible, directed toward a 
goal of socially useful and yet enjoyable ac- 
tivity. Careers is purposeful but not grim; 
it is suffused for each pupil with the en- 
thusiasm that springs from his knowledge of 
his own personality pattern and his realiza- 
tion of the intricate and changing oppor- 
tunity that the world offers im. 


“I think everyone in high school should take up 
Careers because it helps everyone have a vocation 
and to understand what they want out of life." 


Group tests, which are serviced by~the 
adjustment teacher and supervised by the 
visiting psychologist, form the basis for the 
self-appraisal activities. Students begin with 
an interest inventory, which is supplemented 
by the writing of an autobiography and 
family history and by informal self-appraisal 
activities. Students are encouraged to ex- 
amine the findings of the standardizéd in- 
ventory, seeking confirmation or refutation 
in their past experience and present activities. 
Needless to say, confirmation outweighs 
refutation. Tests of mental aptitude, of 
clerical, mechanical, musical, and art ap- 





It helps make careers more than jobs, lives 
more than careers, says 
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preciation aptitude reveal further facets of 
their personalities. Achievement tests in 
reading, social science, natural science, 
mathematics, and English offer each student 
the opportunity to assess his academic accom- 
plishment in terms of his measured abilities. 
The profile of test results in percentile ranks— 
made by each student for himself—offers the 
students both objective and satisfying pic- 
tures of themselves. 


“TI saw in the test results things I never realized 
about myself.”’ 


However, measurable characteristics form 
only a part of each individual's functioning 
personality. Self-understanding is incomplete 
without a knowledge of the characteristic 
human qualities each student shares with 
others. Therefore a large part of the group 
activity revolves around a series of psycho- 
logical lessons through which each student 
comes to understand his own behavior and 
that of other people. 


“Now I know why some of my friends and I do the 
things we do.” 


These lessons cover the psychology of 
individual differences, drives, motives, con- 
flict, adjustment mechanisms, learning, and 
maturation. Through these lessons students 
come to understand many of the develop- 
mental tasks which they are, albeit unknow- 
ingly, completing. Study of maturation helps 
them accept their masculine and feminine 
roles; it assists them to gain emotional in- 
dependence of their parents and of other 
adults. Study of drives and adjustment helps 
them achieve socially responsible behavior. 

The lessons on individual differences aid 
in each student's self-knowledge and in his 
self-respect. Those on learning—indeed all 
the activities of the class—improve the 
students’ basic skills in the three R's. All 
the psychological lessons contribute to each 
student's skill in human relations, in family 
understanding and living, since class discus- 
sion uses life situations asa point of departure. 


“The discussions enabled me to understand my 
problems better.’ 


Individual differences being what they 
are, each facet of the course work has special 
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appeal to some of its students. However, it is 
safe to say that no part of the work of the 
course is more appreciated or comes closer to 
touching the felt needs of the students than 
the phases dealing with fundamental psycho- 
logical principles. What area of learning is 
more challenging than that of personality? 
What group is more aware of the impact of 
one personality upon another than the adoles- 
cent group? 


“I have learned to appreciate that in order to get 
along with people and understand them I have to 
know myself.”’ 


The results of the interest inventory, the 
objective tests, the informal self-appraisal 
activities, and the autobiography present the 
students with some sense of their own in- 
dividuality. The psychological lessons give 
them still more. From all these activities 
each pupil comes to see his own personality 
as the sum total of his abilities, interests, 
drives, accomplishments, failures, ambitions, 
and ideals. He sees that while he may lack 
adulation, personal magnetism, or good 
looks—and adolescents without these are 
sensitive to their lack—he still has per- 
sonality, susceptible to improvement. 


“This class has taught me that a good personality 
can be developed. ... I used to think that good 
looks . were essential, but now I know differ- 
ently.”" 


Obviously an understanding of each per- 
son's individuality and yet of each person's 
share in the characteristics dubbed “human 


nature’’ contribute to life adjustment; but 
life adjustment must be carried on in a work- 
a-day world where each individual finds 
satisfying, useful, and remunerative activity. 


“The course helped me to adjust myself to the 
world in which I shail strive to make a living.” 


Each student learns the techniques of oc- 
cupational study and of career planning. 
Using his revealed interests as a basis, he 
makes one or two major career studies, in 
which he studies fields or families of occupa- 
tions rather than single jobs. -He learns 
how to watch trends, particularly those in 
the fields of his strongest interests. He 
considers factors in the choice of an occupa- 
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tion, the overlapping nature of work, and 
the various levels of skill and educational 
background found in each field. The aim of 
this part of the semester's activity is to 
broaden, not narrow, each student's think- 
ing about his own occupational opportunity. 


"This course has enlightened me on my possibilities 
far more than I ever dreamed.” 


Certain other basic skills related to career 
study are presented also—skills in finding 
work, in applying for a job, in being inter- 
viewed for employment, and in adjusting to 
the job. 

Units on avocational pursuits and con- 
tinued education are also a part of the course. 
Not every Careers student goes to college; 
but all of them will continue their education. 
On-the-job-training, radio and television 
programs, libraries, and community forums 
offer means to continued education as surely 
as college courses. The Careers course as- 
sumes a responsibility for acquainting its 
students with both the formal and the in- 
formal community facilities for varied use of 
leisure time. 

By the end of the semester each student 
has an idea of where he is going; a flexible 
plan to help him get there and confidence in 
his ability to reach his goal. 


“Careers has definitely done something for me; it 
has taught me to plan things before rushing into 
them.”" 


In being placed late in the pupils’ high 
school program, Careers takes advantage of 
upperclassmen’s anticipation of the years 


immediately after high school. Thus it 
capitalizes upon the teachable moment. 
While a few pupils suggest in their end-of-the- 
semester appraisals of the course that they 
wish they had been able to take the course 
earlier in their high school years, many of 
them recognize that they would not have 
been ready for it earlier. Since very few of 
the Careers pupils indicate that their earlier 
school guidance pointed them in the wrong 
direction, it may be safely assumed that the 
desire of some students to share their new- 
found knowledge with younger pupils is 
enthusiastic testimony to their own growth 
during the semester's work. 
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“I don't think that the younger students would 
get as much value out of it because they are not 
thinking as earnestly about the future and their 
occupations.” 


The materials for such a course and the 
teaching techniques must be many and 
varied. The basic psychological lessons and 
the manual for career study have been in- 
corporated in a series of seven pamphlets:' 
The Pattern of-My Tomorrow; Today's Choice of 
Tomorrow's Job; People Are Different; Well- 
springs of Action; The Magic of the Mind; 
World of My Making, and Days ef Our Youth. 


‘The information found in the pamphlets is valu- 
able not only in choosing a career but in daily living 
as well.” 


These pamphlets are supplemented by a 
shelf of psychological books for adoles- 
cents. 

The room library of career information 
consists largely of quantities of pamphlets, 
filed by occupational titles. Thus all the 
pamphlets on accounting, for instance, are 
available in one folder. 

Many other sources of information con- 
tribute to variety in classwork. Radio pro- 
grams stimulate discussion, and films extend 
the walls of the classroom and so the ex- 
periences of Careers students. Summer and 
part-time employment of Careers pupils be- 
comes, as in no other class, part of the re- 
source material upon which all may draw. 
The vocational implications of other school 
subjects can here be apparent as nowhere 
else. As a result, Careers ties together all 
the strands of experience that young people 
must weave together before they can see 
themselves as whole persons and before 
their past experience can become truly mean- 
ingful to them. 


“Careers has given me an entirely new perspective 
of life.” 


The community contacts made by the 
placement counselor and the wealth of local 
employment information assembled in his 
office are resources for the Careers class also. 
Many Careers classes assist the placement 


' Available now in quantity only to the Chicago Public 
Schools 
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counselor in planning career conferences for 
interest groups and, of course, these confer- 
ences add to the resources of the classwork. 
Each Careers pupil has private interviews 
with his Careers teacher for the purpose of 
clarifying his self-appraisal and discussing his 
immediate career plans. Since all seniors 
have similar conferences with the placement 
counselor, there is some follow-up counseling 
while the students are still in school. In 
this connection, it should be remembered 
that Chicago high schools operate on the 
division room plan, thus assuring that each 
pupil throughout his high school years has 
a counselor responsible for the programming 
and school planning of about 30 students. 
These conferences with the division room 
teacher, Careers teacher, and placement 


counselor give the private counseling neces- 
sary with group guidance. 

Such, in brief outline, is the work of Self- 
Appraisal and Careers. It would be wrong, 
however, to imply that Careers is the lone 
effort in Chicago's schools at bringing about 
pupil self-understanding. 
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Actually the guidance program in Chi- 
cago’s public schools begins at school en- 
trance and reaches all the pupils, not just 
those—large as their number is—who elect 
Careers. It carries through the entire public 
school program, including the junior college 
branches. The program in the elementary 
and high schools is described in a recent pub- 
lication of the Department of Instruction and 
Guidance: Talent Finding and Career Planning 
in the Chicago Public Schools. 

Education acknowledges its responsibility 
for the maturity of young people and not just 
for their academic competence when it as- 
sesses its own set of values and seeks for its 
pupils meaningful experiences, useful in the 
pragmatic world of today. Self-Appraisal 
and Careers alone cannot discharge this 
responsibility nor does it pretend to do so. 
By the special nature of its intensive guid- 
ance activities it does, however, help its 
students gain a sense of competence and of 
direction. It hopes that its young people 
may thereby make their careers more than 
jobs, and their lives more than careers. 


The School and Individual Personality 


The basic moral and spiritual value in American life is the supreme importance 
of the individual personality .... In educational terms, this value requires a 
school system which, by making freely available the common heritage of human 
association and human culture, opens to every child the opportunity to grow to 
his full physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual stature. It favors those plans 
of school organization and instruction which recognize and meet the varying 
needs and aspirations of individuals. By exploring and acknowledging the 
capacities of each child, education seeks to develop all his creative powers, 
to encourage him to feel that he can do things of value, that he belongs, and that 
he is wanted. It discourages every tendency toward despotism. It assigns 
no superior moral status, but rather a more definite moral responsibility, to the 
strong and the able. It endeavors to arouse in each individual a profound 
sense of self-respect and personal integrity.—From Moral and Spiritual Values 
in the Public Schools, Educational Policies Commission. 





GUIDANCE IS 
SHACKLED... 


HE GUIDANCE MOVEMENT Of today owes a 
[poo deal of its vitality to the wisdom 
and energy of a handful of men and women 
who pioneered the movement in this country, 
and these men and women would probably 
be the first to say that if the guidance move- 
ment is to retain its vigor it cannot remain 
shackled by concepts that are no longer 
acceptable. Three of the commonest of these 
fallacious concepts are (1) that guidance is 
vocational, (2) that in the public school 
system guidance should be limited to the 
secondary schools, and (3) that guidance is a 
process of guiding, molding, and the giving of 
counsel. 





Probably the strongest tradition (for it is 
nothing more than that) still clinging to the 
guidance movement is the idea that guidance 
is strictly vocational in nature. The strength 
of this tradition is indicated by the fact that 
the national organization is still called the 


National Vocational Guidance Association 
and the professional journal is known as 
Occupations. If membership in the National 
Vocational Guidance Association were lim- 
ited to those individuals whose job is basi- 
cally vocational in nature, there would prob- 
ably be a large drop in that membership. In 
the writer's own institution, for example, only 
two out of the eighteen NVGA members have 
jobs that could be described as being strictly 
vocational in nature. Of the eight officers and 
trustees of the Greater Boston Vocational 
Guidance Association five work in high 
schools, two in colleges, and one in business. 
It is doubtful if any of these individuals 
would say that their tasks were basically 
vocational in nature. Even the vocational 
counselor soon discovers that a large propor- 
tion of his clients need personal counseling 
far removed from the offering of vocational 


information and advice, and many of the 
members of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association perform guidance tasks that 
are much less vocational than those of the 
vocational counselor. 

Twelve new members were welcomed into 
the ranks of the Greater Boston Vocational 
Guidance Association at a recent meeting. 
Of the twelve, seven worked in public high 
schools, two worked in private schools, and 
one worked in a college. Typical titles to be 
noted among these members were President, 
Head of Commercial Department, Director of 
Guidance, and Rehabilitation Counselor. 
Again, the major task of all of these people 
may be guidance, but it is most unlikely that 
it is vocational guidance. 

‘Historically, guidance may have been 
heavily weighted vocationally and the aver- 
age man in the street may think of guidance 
as the process of helping a person to get a 
job. One of Boston's largest daily papers 
referred to the occupant of ‘‘a vocational 
chair in guidance"’ as having ‘‘taken a course 
in giving advice to boys and girls who 
wonder what to do after obtaining their 
diplomas."’ 

This is a rather one-sided picture of guid- 
ance, but it is probable that some members 
of the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation who are employed in industry, in 
state departments of education, in public 
schools, and in colleges think of guidance in 
this way. The vocational services are an 
essential and basic part of any guidance pro- 
gram, but if this is the sum total of the guid- 
ance program then it is certainly less than 
half complete. 

Vocational services generally assume that 
an individual is rational and stable enough to 
be able to use information and advice. It is 
assumed that he can make use of test data and 
come to logical decisions as to future plans. 
In such situations the vocational counselor 
functions as an information center and a 
guide rather than as a counselor. This is the 
sort of guidance service that aids many 
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students, but it is also true that there are 
many individuals whose problems cannot be 
solved by having them become the recipient 
of good advice or by the reading of a book 
such as How to Be Happy. Many people 
know what they should do, and they are 
unhappy in not being able to do it. Many 
people are under such emotional stress and 
strain that they cannot use the logical and 
intellectually correct information and advice 
that they receive. These people need thera- 
peutic counseling, but too often, in the vo- 
cationally oriented guidance program, what 
they get is sound, but useless, vocational 
information and advice. 

If the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation represented the vocational guid- 
ance movement in the United States there 
could be no complaint, but the fact is that 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion represents the guidance movement in 
the United States rather than the vocational 
guidance movement. This is fairly evident by 
looking at the subjects discussed at a recent 
national conference, by examining the con- 
tents of a few issues of the professional jour- 
nal, Occupations, and by checking the actual 
membership itself. 


Looking at four recent issues of Occupa- 
TIons, for example, one finds that of the 30 
published articles only 12 deal with voca- 
tional issues. In one issue, two out of seven 
articles dealt with vocational problems; in 
another, seven out of nine; in another, one 
out of eight; and in another, two out of six. 
The editors may or may not have a quota for 
vocational and non-vocational articles. If 
they do have one, they too may believe that 
Occupations is the National Guidance Jour- 
nal rather than the National Vocational 
Guidance Journal. If they do not have a 
quota, then the members of the association 
who contribute articles would appear to be 
predominantly guidance workers, rather than 
vocational guidance workers. 

Look briefly at last year’s Convention 
program. On the first day, the topics of the 
various meetings were: 


(1) Sparking a branch of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. 
(2) The Division of Professional Training and 
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Certification. (This discussion dealt with the 
training of counselors not vocational counselors 
At least five of the seven speakers were men whose 
jobs were not in the limited area of vocational 
guidance. ) 

(3) Ethical Practices Committee. (The ethical 
practices discussed were not limiced to vocational 
guidance workers. ) 

4) How Civic and Professional Organizations 
Can Help Your Guidance Program. (Neither the 
presiding officer nor the six discussants in the 
program were individuals whose jobs were limited 
to vocational guidance alone. 

(5) How Can a Guidance Service Be Promoted 
Effectively? Neither the topic, the presiding of- 
ficer—now NVGA's esteemed President!—nor the 
three speakers could be described as vocational 
guidance workers. ) 

(6) Pioneering Research in Related Fields of 
Interest to Counselors. (This topic was concerned, 
it should be noted, with related fields of interest 
to counselors, not to vocational counselors. And 
the presiding officer was the Chief, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, United States Of- 
fice of Education. 


And so it was in the succeeding days. The 
program was a good one, but it was a pro- 
gram for guidance workers as was the 1951 
program, just completed, and a large pro- 
portion of the participants were certainly 
not vocational guidance workers. 

In some areas where the local Branches 
tend to be narrowly vocational in nature 
they are not serving the needs of many of the 
members of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. The American College 
Personnel Association is the logical organiza- 
tion to represent the needs of the personnel 
workers in higher education and the equally 
logical organization to represent the needs 
of the guidance workers in public schools is 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. If these needs are to be met, NVGA 
should remove the “‘V"’ from its name and 
become guidance minded rather than voca- 
tionally guidance minded. Vocational guid- 
ance is an integral part of the guidance move- 
ment, but it is no longer the sole task of 
ptofessional guidance workers in the United 
States. This change would seem to be desir- 
able even if the National Guidance Associa- 
tion is to become a part of the larger proposed 
Guidance and Personnel Association. 





Guidance Is Shackled . . . 


Elementary Schools Ignored 


The second idea—that guidance is limited 
to the secondary schools—is no doubt a 
product of the first. While it is true that the 
child in grade two may have little need of 
vocational guidance, he can nevertheless 
receive some vocational orientation. A re- 
cent study at the Boston University School 
of Education, for example, showed that the 
literature in the elementary grades tends to 
emphasize the more socially acceptable oc- 
cupations, while the occupations which will 
employ a large proportion of the children 
are generally ignored. Thus, the seeds of 
occupational disorientation may be planted 
in the elementary grades. 


It is probably true, however, that the 
vocational guidance that takes place in the 
elementary school is largely incidental. This 
may not be too serious, but we cannot afford 
to have guidance in the elementary school be 
something that is either haphazard or inci- 
dental. There are troubled children in grade 
two just as there are troubled youths in grade 
eleven; there are frustrated Mary's in grade 
six being asked to learn a skill faster than 
they can possibly learn it, just as frustrated 
Mary’s in grade ten are expected to master 
abstract learning that is beyond them; for 
every John in grade twelve who is under 
stress because of his home situation there is a 
John in grade four who is under equal stress; 
for every big girl who is becoming increas- 
ingly maladjusted because of a neurotic sec- 
ondary school teacher, there is some little 
girl who is just as certainly becoming mal- 
adjusted because of a neurotic elementary 
school teacher. If a choice had to be made, 
it might even be that guidance in the ele- 
mentary school would be more important 
than guidance in the secondary school. 
Here the groove is cut not quite so deep, 
and certain causative factors are not quite as 
tangled and as remote. 

The elementary teacher is probably more a 
student of human relations than his secondary 
colleague. His training is based to some ex- 
tent on the assumption that we teach in- 
dividuals, while many secondary school 
teachers are graduates of liberal arts colleges 
where the emphasis has been entirely on 
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what is to be taught and not at all on who is 
being taught. Nevertheless, the assumption 
that the training program for elementary 
teachers is such that they can function ef- 
fectively as guidance workers may be ques- 
tioned. If such courses as Principles of Guid- 
ance, Group Guidance, Group Dynamics, 
Measurement of Intelligence, Home and 
Family Adjustment, and so on are considered 
desirable for the secondary school teacher 
they are equally desirable for the elementary 
school teacher. All teachers teach individ- 
uals, and all teachers are guidance workers. 
It is rather interesting that on the one hand 
elementary teachers are considered to be 
more personnel minded than secondary teach- 
ers, while on the other hand guidance is sup- 
posed to be limited to the secondary school 
An organized guidance program should be 
in Operation in every school from the kinder- 
garten up, and if a child must have a teacher 
whose lack of concern is equaled by his lack 
of understanding of human behavior, then it 
might better be in grade eleven rather than in 
grade one. 


Guidance to Independence 


The third concept probably stems from a 
lack of understanding or a too rigid adher- 
ence to the dictionary meaning of the word 
guidance. There are some school administra- 
tors who still think of guidance as a molding, 
pushing, prodding process in which the in- 
dividual is told what he should do and how 
he should do it. The assumption here is 
that when one knows the right path he will 
naturally follow it. There may also be some 
teachers and other personnel workers who 
feel that the individual's problem is solved by 
the presentation of a voluminous mass of oc- 
cupational data, while others may think of 
guidance as a patriarchal sort of thing 
which leads the individual by the hand into 
the desired paths. This unhappy picture of 
guidance, if correct, would mean that guid- 
ance workers are aiding in the development 
of a superdependent group of citizens who 
are unable to do anything for themselves; a 
group of fearful people who will never think 
of taking a chance; a group of protected 
individuals who will never have to face frus- 
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tration until they get out into the “real” 
world; a citizenry who at age 18 will be 
worrying about their pensions at the age of 
65. 

The goal of the personnel worker, includ- 
ing the teacher, is far removed from this 
picture. What he is trying to do is to help 
the individual to help himself, to help him 
to be a free man in that his dependence chains 
him to no one, and to help him to be inde- 
pendent enough so that he can accept without 
any disturbance the dependence that is part 
of everyone's living. Guidance is not a 
hand-me-down for those who cannot or 
It is 


will not do anything for themselves. 
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not a process which creates timid individuals 
who expect and demand a helping hand at 
every turn. It is a process which accentuates 
the work of the individual, and helps the 
individual to work up to his capacity, and to 
achieve what he can—be it high or be it low. 

All guidance neophytes, including teachers, 
should be impressed with a major aim and 
objective of guidance—to help each in- 
dividual become independent and capable of 
standing on his own feet, and to help him to 
be secure enough in himself so that he can 
look outward, and be concerned with the 
welfare of others rather than being con- 
tinually fearful of himself. 


What Makes a Vocation Christian? 


The conviction that God is working in the world to bring abundant life to man 
gives assurance that one can find and express God's will in a wide variety of 


occupations. 


No vocation is automatically a Christian vocation. 


It becomes a 


Christian vocation as one brings to his work Christian attitudes, purposes, and 


principles. The tests are simple. 


@ meet real human need, 

¢ be morally constructive and helpful, 
@ call forth the full use of one's talents, 
@ build fellowship, and 


The occupation must— 


@ respond to a conviction that God calls one to serve. 


Any occupation is Christian to the degree that it meets these tests. 


The farmer 


producing food, the engineer building a bridge, the mother caring for her 

children, the government worker striving for justice, the teacher instructing her 

class—all can so direct and order their work that it will be a Christian vocation.— 
Richard G. Belcher, Methodist Service Projects, 1951. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


On Television 


by MAX F. BAER* 


HAT MAGIC SCREEN Which may revolution- 
Len educational practices in America 
will probably become an important medium 
for vocational guidance. That a beginning 
has been made in this regard is evident from 
a survey recently completed by this writer. 

Questionnaires were sent to the program 
directors of 101 television stations, these 
being almost all of the stations now operating 
in the United States. Responses were re- 
ceived from 52 of the stations, which is a 
little better than 50 per cent return. The 
responding stations are located in 26 states, 
including the District of Columbia. 

There is no indication to what extent the 
responding half of the stations represent all 
stations in the country, though it is prob- 
able that the non-respondents would have 
reported less interest and less activity in 
vocational guidance programming. In any 
case, this article does not purport to do more 
than to report on the guidance programs tele- 
vised by half the stations during 1950. The 
esults of the study are also limited by the 
difficulty in conveying to station program 
directors through a mail questionnaire in 
terms meaningful to them what information 
was desired about their programs in 1950 and 
their future plans. An additional complicat- 
ing factor was the inability of some program 
directors to recall what they had televised 
last year in this field. In spite of these limi- 
tations, the writer believes that this study 
offers a fair measure of understanding of the 
current activity, interest, and attitudes of 
television stations with reference to guidance 
programs. 

Thirty-two of the respondents reported 
that during 1950 their stations televised pro- 


* This paper was presented at the 1951 CGPA Con- 
vention in Chicago. 


grams dealing with vocational or educational 
guidance, career planning, or occupational 
information. Twenty stations reported that 
no programs of this character were televised 
during the year. It is likely that, if all sta- 
tions had responded to the questionnaire, 
a majority would have fallen in the latter 
category. 

Of the 20 stations that reported no activity 
in guidance during the year, half of them, 
the largest number, explained that no one 
had proposed such a program to them. It is 
obvious from this answer that NVGA 
branches and other agencies interested in the 
furtherance of guidance have a job to do. 
Five stations stated that they preferred 
other types of educational programs. Four 
stations indicated that they can only use film 
programs and that films on vocational guid- 
ance were not available to them. Three 
stations were opened in recent months, ex- 
plaining that they had no opportunity as yet 
to televise any program of this type. It is 
encouraging to note that only two stations 
wrote that they could not have interested 
a sponsor in a guidance program and only 
one station believed that such a program 
would not have appealed to its audience. 
One station admitted that the idea of tele- 
vising such a program had not occurred to 
its staff, which response is in about the same 
category as those which stated that no one 
had proposed a guidance program to them. 

During 1950 the responding stations tele- 
vised a total of about 400 programs dealing 
with vocational guidance and related sub- 
jects. The largest number of these programs 
—160—gave information about occupations. 
Information about schools and training rep- 
resented the next largest category, with 105 
of such programs having been reported. 
Information on how to plan a career and 
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information on methods of seeking a job 
were featured less often, with 31 and 22 pro- 
grams, respectively, reported. As indicated 
previously, these figures should be regarded 
as rough estimates, since some of the sta- 
tion program directors relied entirely upon 
their memories and others undoubtedly did 
not properly identify programs televised by 
their stations. 

In reporting on the form of their programs, 
the responding stations indicated a total of 
143 telecasts in which individuals were inter- 
viewed about the occupations in which they 
were engaged. Views of workers on the job 
as part of guidance programs were televised 
in 51 instances, and this was done largely 
through the use of films. Talks by vocational 
counselors were mentioned as part of 42 tele- 
casts. Listings of job offers by the state 


employment service were reported by two 
stations. 

Thirty-three stations indicated that they 
will televise vocational guidance programs 
“occasionally"’ during 1951. 
plan to televise such programs ‘‘regularly.’ 


Ten stations 
Only six stated that they will feature such 
programs “‘not at all’’ during this year. 

The station program directors were asked 
to rank various types of programs in the 
order of their suitability for TV. Four types 
of programs were rated almost equally as 
being suitable: (1) dramatizations of right 
and wrong methods of job-seeking; (2) 
interviews of individuals in different occupa- 
tions by a vocational counselor; (3) views of 
people working at their jobs as part of a 
guidance program; (4) dramatizations of 
people who became successes in their oc- 
cupations, with emphasis on their work 
histories. Rated fifth were dramatization 
of cases from the files of a vocational coun- 
selor. It is somewhat surprising to note that 
quiz programs on occupations were rated 
only sixth. Interviews of individuals in 
different occupations by young people were 
accorded seventh place in the ratings. It is 
interesting to note that the same interviews 
by vocational counselors were rated much 
higher by the TV stations. Panel discus- 
sions on guidance of prospective draftees 
were rated eighth, which is highly surprising 
in the light of current mobilization. Not so 
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surprising is the fact that talks by vocational 
counselors on how to plan a career were 
put in the ninth place or at the bottom of the 
list. 


Few Novel Telecasts 


Few stations reported any novel telecasts 
in the guidance field. Station WPAP of 
Fort Worth, Texas, conducted a series of 
programs entitled “‘Parents Go to School,”’ 
in cooperation with the Fort Worth school 
system. “‘These programs,”’ said the station 
program director, “‘were designed to ac- 
quaint parents with the local school system 
and a variety of subjects were covered— 
evaluation of report cards, school lunches, 
recreation, home training, etc."’ Somewhat 
the same idea on the college level was carried 
out by Detroit station WWJ in cooperation 
with the University of Michigan. Known as 
the “University of Michigan Television 
Hour,"’ this regular Sunday program offers 
two 20-minute lessons plus a 20-minute 
““teletour’’ which takes the viewer behind 
the scenes on the campus. For a small fee, 
the viewer may register for the courses 
through the University of Michigan Exten- 
sion Service. For this fee he receives special 
written material designed to supplement the 
telecasts. The university offers a special 
Certificate of Participation to those who suc- 
cessfully complete the courses. 

Station WBZ of Boston reports that it has 
interviewed the Director of the Vocational 
Counseling Service of the local Red Feather 
Organization. ‘‘In many instances he has 
brought with him individuals to talk about 
various vocational problems, and endeavoring 
to counsel certain basic groups as to the best 
course for them to follow.” 

The best programs, from the standpoint 
of their educational value and sustained pro- 
duction, are apparently those conducted in 
cooperation with near-by colleges and uni- 
versities. “Tree Time,’’ a series of films 
and talks, was presented by Station WHEN, 
Syracuse, New York, in cooperation with the 
New York State College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse University. The series of lectures by 
the forestry faculty, which were carried for 
26 weeks, were designed to give information 
on the profession of forestry. Station WOI, 
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Ames, Iowa, which is owned and operated 
as a non-profit venture by Iowa State Col- 
lege, plans to use members of the Vocational 
Education Department of the college to 
show a series of vocational guidance films, 
supplemented by experts in various fields, 
who will discuss the essential facts of their 
particular vocations. 

Thirty-five of the responding stations ex- 
pressed interest in having the local chapter of 
NVGA cooperate in planning one or more 
vocational guidance programs in 1951. Only 
10 responded negatively to this inquiry. 
Twenty-five stations indicated a desire to 
see scripts of vocational guidance programs 
used by other stations, while 16 stations did 
not want to see such scripts. It is evident 
from these responses that vocational guidance 
work would be much better represented on 
TV if NVGA Branches were to take the 
initiative in establishing contact with local 
stations and offering their assistance. 

It seems to the writer that television offers 
great promise in the furtherance of guidance 
work. Some of the potentialities of TV in 
this respect are: 


e Television can become an important me- 
dium for the promotion of guidance services. 
Here is a wonderful opportunity to reach the 
public in effective demonstrations of the 
nature and importance of guidance services. 

e Television can become a strong motiva- 
tional force in career planning by young 
people. It can be greatly helpful in giving 
young people orientation about schools and 
occupations. Here is a chance to bring the 
world of work before their very eyes. The 
telecasting of people at work offers greater 
possibilities than motion pictures in at 
least two respects: First, live productions 
of this kind are more likely to be up to date 
in their descriptions of occupations than 
movies. Second, TV can bring to young 
people a greater variety of occupational and 
industrial views than are available on film, 
and there can be greater emphasis on careers 
that are significant in the local community. 
Television can be more effective than actual 
tours to schools and places of work, since it 
is possible to view a greater number of in- 
stitutions, occupations, and industries with 
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less trouble to young people and their teach- 
ers. Moreover, it will eventually enable 
young people in small towns and rural areas 
to obtain glimpses of work outside of their 
own geographic areas. 

It should be noted, however, that such 
telecasts are very expensive 
e Television offers the first practical oppor- 
tunity for teachers and counselors to reach 
the parents of their students and counselees. 
Many counseling efforts with young people 
have been frustrated by the inability of 
counselors to obtain the cooperation of 
parents. Parents can now be reached simul- 
taneously with their children. 
e Placement activities might be revolution- 
ized through use of the magic screen. Im- 
agine what a boon it would be to job ap- 
plicants and to prospective employers if 
applicants were interviewed on TV! This 
would enable many employers simultane- 
ously to size up applicants for jobs. The 
idea could even be extended to having the 
interviewees also take trade tests in the light 
of the TV camera. Conceivably the situa- 
tion could also be reversed, with the em- 
ployer showing and describing his place of 
business in relation to job openings. 

Enthusiasm over these possibilities should 
not be allowed to obscure the limitations of 
television as a tool in guidance programs. 
Among the limitations are the following: 
e So long as television is commercialized, 
programming will be devised primarily for 
entertainment, and educational values will 
run a poor second. Guidance programs under 
these circumstances will suffer along with 
other educational features. 
e There is and will continue to be a tendency 
on the part of TV stations to plan guidance 
programs without the assistance of the pro- 
fession. Such programs might easily be 
more harmful than helpful. 
e Since live productions are very expensive, 
stations tend to rely heavily upon films. In 
general, films in the vocational guidance 
field are inadequate, quantitatively and 
qualitatively. 
e Television as a whole, in almost every- 
thing it does, tends to over-glamorize cer- 
tain Occupations. 
@ Television, even as an educational device, 
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is a passive form of activity. Under present 
conditions it offers little or no opporcunities 
for active participation on the part of the TV 
audience. 

e Finally, it must be emphasized that TV, 
which is a powerful distraction to young 
people during their study years, in itself 
creates problems which enhance the need for 
guidance services. 


The future of television as a tool in guid- 
ance is bound up with the development of 
television as an instrument of education. 
So long as TV is under the virtually exclu- 
sive control of commercial telecasters, educa- 
tional interests will be subordinated to 
entertainment. 

If and when this plan is approved, there will 
beother hurdles. One of these is the difficulty 
that will be experienced by educational 
groups in financing the high cost of TV 
operations. Another problem will be the 
need of educating the educators to make ef- 
fective use of this new medium of communica- 
tion. 

When these barriers are surmounted, guid- 
ance workers, along with other educators, 
will have a tool with which they can make 
a powerful impact on the minds of individ- 
uals. This inevitable development will 
make it possible for guidance programs to be 
televised on a regular, sustained basis, under 
competent professional direction. Guidance 
features telecast during school hours will be- 
come integral phases of the school guidance 
program. 


Conclusions from Returns 


In summary, it may be concluded from 
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questionnaire returns by about half the tele- 
vision stations in the country that they are 
mildly interested in guidance programs. 
Perhaps the most significant finding of the 
survey was that this interest could be in- 
tensified considerably if NVGA Branches and 
guidance agencies were to offer assistance to 
local stations in relation to guidance pro- 
grams. Most of the current telecasts of this 
type are conducted on a sporadic basis with- 
out the assistance of professional people in 
the guidance field. Information about in- 
dustries, occupations, and schools represents 
the usual subject of such programs. The 
interview method is most frequently used to 
elicit the information. The stations indi- 
cated a marked preference for films, es- 
pecially when available at little or no cost. 
The following types of guidance programs 
were rated highest by the stations in their 
suitability for television: interviews by 
counselors of individuals in different occupa- 
tions and industries; views of people working 
at their jobs as part of a guidance program; 
dramatizations of methods of job-seeking; 
and dramatizations of people who have been 
successful in their occupations, with em- 
phasis on their work histories. Talks by 
vocational counselors were rated the least 
suitable for TV. 

Television is likely to become an indispen- 
sable tool in guidance and placement. How- 
ever, progress in this respect will be greatly 
limited so long as commercial interests rule 
TV channels. The great hope and the great 
opportunity of educators lie in the reserva- 
tion of frequencies for educational purposes. 
Meanwhile, it behooves guidance workers to 
utilize the limited program time now avail- 
able to them in experimental work. 


Work 


A man can do no more than he thinks he can, but he usually does less than he 
thinks he does.—Specialty Salesman. 





New Light on 
JOB CHOICE 


by SIMON S. OLSHANSKY 


HIS BRIEF ARTICLE will attempt to point 
| a simple observation: Jobs choose 
people—people do not choose jobs. 

What does this mean? Simply this. Just 
as a person's constitution is ‘‘chosen"’ for 
him by the parents of whom he is born, so 
the job (level) is almost similarly predeter- 
mined for him. Conspicuous exceptions 
{/] with which we are all familiar do not 
invalidate the above generalization. 

August B. Hollingshead in his field study 
[2] of youth in a typical midwestern town 
found that job choice is in effect a parental 
choice and the choice itself is a reflection of 
the class [3] position of the parents. In 
support of this thesis Hollingshead furnishes 
the following breakdown of the job choices 
of youth of Elmtown. 


— Class—— ~ 

Iu iil IV V 

Professional or Business 77% 36% 23% 7% 
Farmer 1] 6 3 
Clerical 20 20 10 
Craftsman 12 18 14 

Service Trades & Mis- 

cellaneous 8 13 25 
Undecided 13 20 41 


Vocational Aim 





Reviewing and amplifying the above tabu- 
lation he states that: (1) There is little in- 
decision among the youth of classes I and II. 
They know what their parents expect of 
them, and that their parents can help them 
accomplish their objectives. (It is to be 
noted in passing that job indecision then is 
not just a private state of mind as commonly 
assumed, but a consequence to a large extent 
of class status.) (2) The pattern of voca- 
tional choice corresponds roughly with the 
job patterns associated with each class in the 


adule world. Adolescents’ ideas of desirable 
jobs are a reflection of their experiences [4] 
in the class and family culture complexes. 
(3) The adolescents studied are not only 
aware of the differential prestige attached to 
vocations, but they also know the position 
of themselves and their families in the prestige 
system. (4) The youth also find that the 
employer tends to judge them less by their 
merit and more by the family background; 
[5] this further limits mobility |6] and inci- 
dentally encourages high labor turnover 
among lower class boys. 

What then are the implications of Hollings- 
head's study for vocational counselors? First, 
it should help re-define our concepts con- 
cerning vocational interests and preferences 
by adding another dimension to them. Sec- 
ond, it should help break down the concept 
of isolated and independent individuals, 3.¢., 
isolated and independent from the group to 
which they belong. Third, it can help estab- 
lish a frame of reference within which the 
interest, intelligence, aptitudes, and other 
vocational factors of the adolescent can be 
structured and related to a goal he will realis- 
tically [7] be able to achieve. Fourth, it 
should help bring to the counselor a more 
complete understanding of the value con- 
stellations of counselee and of himself, with 
the result that communication between coun- 
selor and counselee should be improved [8]. 
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. a culture is itself a systematic guide to per- 
ception for its members, and can be defined as a 
stereotyped manner of perceiving. The idea of a 
kind of brute sensory perception might seem of very 
little interest when compared with the study of 
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Cf. Warner, Havighurst, Loeb, op. cit., p. 147 
‘The saying ‘There is plenty of room at the top’ is 
fiction in any society which is not expanding rap- 
idly. ... The belief that everyone who can should 
aim for the top means frustration for many and un- 
necessary defeat in the lives of those who with less 


ambitious aims could have achieved a satisfying 
success."" For an understanding of the medical and 
psychological consequences of such frustration and 
defeat see Ruesch, J., Loeb, M. B., et al. Chronic 
do not depend solely on training, skill, and other Diseases and Psychological Invalidism: A Psycho- 
things which we normally think of as occupational somatic Study. New York: American Society for 
characteristics of the individual "’ (author's italics). Research in Psychosomatic Problems, 1946. 

Noland and Bakke point out that future opportunity 
is limited by past experience. This produces what 
can aptly be described as teufelskreis. 


perception as function of group experience.” 

Cf. Noland, E. W., and Bakke, E. W. Workers 
Wanted. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949, pp. 
144. “‘A person's chances of employment on a job 


Cf. Davis, A. Social-Class Influences upon Learning. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. 


What Should We Teach? 


This is not a time to diminish the teaching of positive faith in democracy. 
Young people need training in the meaning of democracy, in the story of its 
struggles for survival, in the analysis of its structure. It is ever necessary to 
strengthen our basic ideas of political democracy; e.g., that the state exists for 
man, that man’s civil liberties are more precious than his material possessions, 
that political parties are competitors in the market for the privilege of represent- 
ing men. 

It is essential to develop an appreciation of the growth of social democracy 
over the years. Witness, for example, our equality of opportunity which per- 
mits a fluid social structure to men and women of all classes and groups. Andi it 
will be inspiring for young people to note the growth of more economic democ- 
racy, reflected in legislation for economic and social security, in the right to 
collective bargaining, in the public dedication to the welfare of the average 
citizen as consumer, as worker, and as an individual.—Jacob Greénberg in 
“Fighting Ideas with Ideas,” The School Executive, March, 1951, p. 71. 





Desirable 
COUNSELOR 
ATTITUDES 


Attentive 


Business-like 


Confidential 
Democratic 
Enthusiastic 
Friendly 


Gracious 


Hel pful 


Impartial 


Jovial 
Kind 


Undivided attention directed 
toward client. 

Regular office hours, makes 
and keeps appointments, con- 
serves time. 

Holds in confidence information 
related to the client. 

Respects the worth of the client 
as an individual. 
Pleasant, optimistic 
phere.”’ 

Places the client at ease. 
Charming and agreeable. 
Listens, provides security, clari- 
fies problems, provides in- 
formation, develops assurance 
and independence. 

Fair and just in dealings with 
client. 

Pleasant sense of humor. 
Sympathetic interest in 
client. * 


*“armos- 


the 


Logical 
Mannerly 
Natural 
Objective 
Patient 
Qualified 


Resourceful 


Sincere 


Tactful 


Understanding 


I 7 vorous 
Worldly-wise 
Exact 


Youthful 


Zealous 


Skilled in data 
and information 

Courteous treatment of clients 
At ease in counseling clients 
Practical, concrete basis 
counseling. 

Adequate time available for 
client. 

Professional in training and 
ethical practices. 
Unusual ability in 
varied situations. 
Honest, frank, and upright. 
Carefully considers the feelings 
of the client. 

Ability to appreciate viewpoint 
of the client. 

Exhibits physical and mental 
strength. 

Common-sense approach to liv- 
ing in the world of reality. 
Reliable information and data 
used in counseling. 

Attitudes, training, and values 
in line with best current prac- 


summarizing 


tor 


meeting 


tices. 

Active interest and assistance 
in promoting the welfare of the 
client. 


—W. J. Karraker, Counselor-Trainer, 
Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 


Tests for Household Employees 


Determining skill of potential employees in the field of household employment 
is a difficult problem. Community representatives and University of Minnesota 
faculty members have been attempting to construct tests for this area since 1941. 

In 1946, the Grant Foundation supported a research fellowship for the de- 
velopment of tests and other techniques which would distinguish skills of house- 
hold workers. The St. Paul and Minneapolis YWCA's cooperated with the project 
with the understanding that instruments developed would be published on a non- 
profit basis. 

A series of tests have been completed in the areas of food, cleaning, launder- 
ing, and child care. Further information about them may be obtained from 
Mrs. Dorothy Dyer, Assistant Professor of General Studies, 228 T.S.F., of the 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 





TO THE EDITOR 





Concerning Publishers’ Representatives 


Although the entire January issue of Oc- 
CUPATIONS was of exceptional merit, I read 
with especially avid interest the articles by 
Barbara Kirk (‘“Test Distributors and Our 
Needs’’) and Yale Laitin (‘“Why Publishers’ 
Representatives Were Born’’). I am in the 
perhaps rather unique position of being able 
to appreciate fully both sides of this discus- 
sion by virtue of having until quite recently 
been a secondary school guidance officer 
and of presently being a publisher of occu- 
pational information. 

Unquestionably, Miss Kirk is perfectly 
correct in her descriptions of some of the 
varieties of publishers’ representatives with 
whom counselors come in contact. As a 
counselor, I too can recall occasions when I 
was visited by sales representatives with 
fancy brochures who had never even heard of 
the expression ‘‘coefficient of reliability,” 
much less know what it means. 

Fortunately, however, there are publish- 
ers’ representatives like Yale Laitin and for- 
tunately for me my school was within his 
territory. Dr. Laitin’s knowledge and back- 
ground in guidance and psychology, his 
pleasant manner and his ready willingness to 
assist counselors with problems which he 


may be in a position to help solve have prob- 
ably gained more good will for Science Re- 
search Associates than a hundred fancy 
brochures carried by other sales representa- 
tives. 

Wise counselors beware of representatives 
who are merely high-pressure salesmen. 
Since, in most cases, sales representatives do 
not carry credentials of any sort, it is up to 
the individual counselor to evaluate cau- 
tiously all statements made by these repre- 
sentatives and by a screening process deter- 
mine who are the qualified, reliable represent- 
atives and who are the unqualified, unreli- 
able ones. By accepting materials from the 
former and rejecting the latter type, coun- 
selors may perhaps thus exert pressure on pub- 
lishers to use more care in the selection of 
their representatives. 

Let us hope the day may come when pub- 
lishers will give their representatives some 
form of official credentials containing brief 
statements of education and experience and 
whether or not the holder is a professional 
member of NVGA or a diplomate in pro- 
fessional. psychology. 


—Sarau Spraver, Editor, Candid Career Books 


Guidance toward College Preparation 


. .. | have tried to say that guidance toward college preparation should begin 
early in the school experience of a child; that it calls for cooperation between 
school and home; that it involves, among other activities, appraisal of general 
scholastic aptitude and the consideration of aptitude in relation to individual 
goals, the discovery of broad interests and of abilities that need to be developed, 
the identification and correction of weaknesses in basic skills, the selection of 
secondary-school subjects that will provide a broad foundation and will, at the 
same time, meet the specific requirements of particular colleges, the development 
of personal qualities and the improvement of adjustment, and a philosophy and 
practice of counseling that is midway between directive and non-directive— 
A. E. Traxler, “Guidance towards College Preparation,” School and Society, 
February 24, 1951. 








YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 





@ The facts that the leisure hours of a nation 
are of great importance to its very existence 
and that educators and all other citizens must 
be concerned with the constructive potentiali- 
ties of leisure form the basis for E. DeAlton 
Partridge’s ‘Adolescents Need Education for 
Leisure’ in The High School Journal for Febru- 
ary, 1951. He ferther points out that leisure 
time has become a problem not only because it 
has increased so much but because it has be- 
come a profitable thing to exploit. 


@ The January, 1951, Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals was 
devoted to counseling and guidance in the 
secondary school. The issue includes chapters 
on counseling in the modern secondary-school 
program, counseling needs of youth, a work- 
able concept of counseling, the principal's 
responsibility for counseling, the interview 
in counseling and the counselor and his re- 
lationships. 


w Next to the concern over the current crisis 
and a fear that our foreign policy might be- 
come isolationist, college students are both- 
ered about their chances of getting “‘a good 
job,"" reports Herbert Mitgang in “‘What 
College Youth Is Thinking” in the February, 
1951, Survey. Further, he reports that two 
long familiar types are no longer around in 
any numbers—the Radical and the Clown. 


@ Bertrand Russell and the March, 1951, 
Mademoiselle attempt to answer the question 
sired by frustration and sincerity. ‘‘What 
Can I Do?" in an article with that title. Ad- 
dressed to the young woman reader, the 
Nobel prize winner presents a stimulating 
chalienge and a strong antidote to lethargy. 
Surrounded by beautiful fashions and the 
latest tips on styles, his material is probably 
more palatable than if served in leather- 
covered tomes. 


gs ‘Am I planning my education in terms of 
permanent values? * and ‘Am I taking a long 


range view of my chance to serve my com 
munity and country?’’ are two questions the 
Stephens College Board of Occupations urges 
every girl to ask herself when planning her 
career. They form the basis of a large poster, 
Selected Occupations for Women in the National 
Emergency, listing 32 occupations, their duties 
and suggested college training for them. 


@ ‘Evaluating the Personnel Department” 
by Bruce Payne in the February, 1951, Per- 
sonnel Journal emphasizes the necessity and 
importance of a periodic audit of the per- 
sonnel program. The author further sug- 
gests the intangible assets of a_ well-run 
department as weil as those areas that can be 
measured rather specifically. While aimed at 
business, the ideas could well be applied to 
personnel work in educational institutions 


@ The January, 1951, College and University 
carries several articles related to student 

srsonnel work. R. E. Summers in ‘‘Some 

houghts on Prediction of Academic Achieve- 
ment,’ Dewey B. Stuit and Stuart C. Peter 
son in “The Prediction of Scholastic Success 
in the Graduate College of the State Univer- 
sity of lowa,”’ and Emi] Leffler in “‘A Motiva- 
tion Technique for Aiding Freshman in Aca 
demic Difficulty’ all discuss scholastic prob- 
lems. Calvin S. Sifferd in ‘Dormitories 
Versus Residence Halls’ presents a thought- 
rovoking discussion of the advantages of 
Seas style halls as opposed to individual 
sleeping rooms. 


@ There is an overemphasis on the educa- 
tional and vocational counseling phases of 
guidance and too little emphasis on persona! 
problems according to Helen I. Snyder, 
author of ‘More Emphasis on Personal 
Problems’’ in the February, 1951, Clearing 
House. 


@ Some human factors in management are 
discussed by Richard H. Rich in *'Manage- 
ment and the Community’’ which was car- 
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ried in the February, 1951, Advanced Manage- 
ment. He discusses the importance of man- 
agement creating the will to achievement 
and providing satisfaction for accomplish- 
ment. 


w The February, 1951, NEA Journal contains 
a two-article feature written by a_ class- 
room teacher and a guidance director. James 
S. Noel, the teacher, in ‘I Wish Guidance 
Directors Would . . ."* lists such points as 
have faith in their teachers, correlate work 
with teachers, establish relationships with 
visiting teachers, juvenile authorities, etc., 
provide in-service training, and offer their 
aid to teachers instead of requiring teachers 
to seek it. Florence C. Myers, the guidanc 
director in, ‘‘] Wish Teachers Would . . .,”’ 
gives 18 points including the need to create a 
good emotional climate in the classroom, 
realize the importance of their own personali- 
ties, realize that all behavior is caused, 
avoid putting too great a premium on con- 
forming behavior, and show more concern 
for the development of spiritual values. 


@ Methodist Service Projects, 1951, is a directory 


of pape ee for professional and lay work 


in that church classified by interests. The 
opportunities described range from short- 
term service projects to career fields at home 
and abroad. Compiled by Richard G. Belcher 
the pamphlet is available from the Inter- 
board Committee on Christian Vocations, 
P. O, Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 


w ‘The Commissioner of Education Reports’’ 
is a three-page feature of the February, 1951, 
School Life containing excerpts of the Com- 
missioner’s Annual Report. Topics range 
from background comments on the present 
educational scene to reviews of legal opinions 
and finance questions. 


ws When a son, daughter, or perhaps some 
brilliant student with a future seems to be 
drifting into marriage while still in the 
teens, the personal feelings of parents or 
counselors may confuse the issue unless they 
have thought through the problem in ad- 
vance. “‘When Shall They Marry”’ by Gladys 
H. Groves in the March, 1951, National 
Parent-Teacher discusses several aspects of the 
problem, primarily from the parent's point 
of view. Other articles in the same issue are 
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‘““What We Know About the Development of 
Healthy Personalities’’ by Benjamin Sprock, 
“The Need for Security’’ by Bonaro W. Over- 
street, and ‘‘When Your Child Does Not Live 
Up to His Capacity"’ by Edith T. Schmide. 


w The need ‘for citizenship laboratories’’ 
and actual practice in democratic processes 
in the community form the basis of the insert 
feature in the March, 1951, School Executive. 
William S. Vincent in ‘We Need Citizenship 
Laboratories"’ suggests what the schools 
could be.doing to provide experiences in in- 
vestigating community leaders, working with 
political parties, scrutinizing propaganda 
appeals, studying labor-management rela- 
tions, and in other areas. Another feature of 
the same issue is ‘“‘What Shall We Teach 
About Communism?’" Well-known authors 
discuss such topics as ‘Fighting Ideas with 
Ideas,’ ‘“Winning the War of Minds,"’ ‘“We 
Must Teach the Truth,’’ ‘Should Com- 
munism Be Studied in Our School?’’ and 
‘““Whys and Wherefores of Teaching About 
Communism." 


w ‘The Content Considered Essential to the 
Basic Preparation of the Secondary School 
Counselor in the Area of Occupational In- 
formation’ by Harold J. Mahoney lists such 
areas as methods of grouping and classifying 
occupations and workers, using a variety of 
methods and teaching aids, acquiring a back- 
ground to the world of work, job seeking, 
research, organization of occupational in- 
formation service, locating and collecting oc- 
cupational information, understanding of 
vocational adjustment, and an elementary 
knowledge of labor legislation. A limited 
number of the mimeographed reports may 
still be available from the author, State 
Supervisor of Guidance, Department of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Connecticut. 


@ The fact that students often communicate 
with one another more effectively than they 
do with adults is an underlying basis for the 
use of the sociodrama in education according 
to Walter J. Greenleaf in the February, 1951, 
California Journal of Secondary Education. Wis 
article entitled, “‘Sociodrama as a Guidance 
Technique," lists specific examples of its use. 
In the same issue, Will C. Jumper discusses the 
challenging topic, ““The Gifted Child in the 
High School,’ emphasizing the importance of 
adequate challenge to this group of students. 





You Might Like to Read 


@ A review of some of the representative 
family-life programs in Illinois schools along 
with six suggestions for schools is carried 
in the December, 1950, School Review in an 
article “‘Family-Life Education in Illinois 
High Schools’’ by Ruth F. Osborne and 
Lester A. Kirkendall. What the educator 
can do to cultivate motives for good citizen- 
ship is discussed in the same issue in an article 
by Harold S. Tuttle, ‘““Motives Can Be 
Created."’ The author emphasizes the idea 
that knowledge and information alone do 
not result in desirable motives and that the 
main way such motives can be created is 
by consistently attaching satisfaction to 
acceptable choices. 


g “Boys Will Marry, Too!"’ is an interesting 
thought as well as the title of a provocative 
article by Carrie E. Smith in Practical Home 
Economics, October, 1950, and briefed in the 
December, 1950, Education Digest. The author 
describes a course, ‘The Man in His Home,” 
offered at the Redlands High School. 


w “Special Services for Slow Learners"’ is 
the topic for a symposium in the January, 
1951, California Journal of Secondary Education. 
The feature includes discussion of a total 
program for slow learners, worth-while 
activities and reading materials for slow 
learners, and adapting English instruction to 
the group. 


w Correlations of 0.69 between the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale and high school 
achievement are reported by Arden N. Frand- 
sen in the December, 1950, Journal of Applied 
Psychology. By eliminating certain subtests, 
the correlation with grade-point ratios was 
0.765. Certain subtest combinations gave 
correlations fror. 0.60 to 0.71 and reduced 
test time. 


w “U.S.A.—The Permanent Revolution”’ is 
the theme of the twenty-first anniversary 
(February, 1951) issue of Fortune. It discusses 
the meaning of America, how it started, how 
it works and why it can be called a *‘perma- 
nent revolution”’ in behalf of freedom. The 
articles fall into three areas—the American 
idea, applying the idea today, and applying 
the idea tomorrow. 
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@ The Rorschach and the TAT help a coun- 
selor see a specific problem in a larger and 
broader context of the more fundamental 

rsonality characteristics according to A 
William Hire in the winter, 1951, Harvard 
Educational Review. He was reporting on his 
dissertation which was concerned with the 
use of the two projective techniques in the 
counseling of coliens students. In the same 
issue, Ward Madden discusses ‘“‘Education for 
Religious Quality in Experience."" He feels 
schools are faced with a choice of rejecting 
religion altogether and continuing in their 
secular ways or secking a reconstruction 
of the meaning of religion compatible with 
the democratic scientific outlook. 


@ While a large number of boys and girls do 
not go to college because of financial reasons, 
a still larger number appear to stay away be- 
cause of such ‘‘motivational’’ reasons as 
‘lack of academic interests,"’ “lack of serious 
purpose,"" etc., according to a study re- 
ported by Leroy E. Barber in the February 
School Review entitled, *“Why Some Able 
High School Graduates Do Not Go to Col- 
lege.’ 


@ A list of practices which have been used 
to help teachers become sensitive to children 
as individuals together with a list of ques- 
tions which can be used in various areas was 
carried in the Teachers College Record for Janu- 
ary, 1951. The material is a report of a Com- 
mittee on Attention to In lividaals which is 
attempting to study ways by which teachers 
can be assisted in this important area. 


@ A survey of the summer activities of 160 
teachers in one Michigan city showed that 
about one-fifth of them worked at a number 
of jobs including those of carpenter, con- 
tractor, factory worker, typist, hostess, wait- 
ress, selling, and farm worker, reports a re- 
cent issue of The Teacher's Letter. 





On and after July 1, 1951, applicants 
for professional membership may no 
longer substitute guidance experience 
for professional training. 


GRANDFATHER CLAUSE LAPSES 
| 
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reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 





OccuPATIONAL INFORMATION: Its Nature 
and Use, by Max F. Baer and Edward C. 
Roeber. Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, 1951. $5.75. 


Bp THE SUMMER Of 1951 only 64 
colleges and universities will offer an 
occupations course. College courses in oc- 
cupations have not yet assumed the impor- 
tance they deserve in the area of counselor 
training. This is partly because the course 
content has not been standardized, few per- 
sons are prepared to teach such courses, and 
occupational textbooks at the college level 
are lacking. Several occupations texts have 
been written for occupations classes in high 
schools, but those at the college level are 
almost nonexistent. 

Therefore Baer and Rocber’s Occupational 
Information is a welcome addition to college 
texts in counselor preparation and fills a 
need that has long been felt. It is the second 
book in the Professional Guidance Series 
under the editorship of Clifford P. Froehlich. 
The book off the press in May is a prodigious 
work. More than a text, it is also a refer- 
ence book that is pregnant with sources, 
references, extracts, examples, and tech- 
niques for training counselors in the field of 
occupations. 

The introduetory chapters give a brief 
survey of the world of work followed by a 
discussion of occupational literature and 
how to appraise it. A discussion of Census 
data with pertinent tables in areas related to 
guidance gives a counselor a good overview 
of what he may look for from the Bureau of 
the Census. Considerable space is given to 
occupational classification and classification 
techniques as used by the state employment 
services. The authors have given attention 
to the role of labor unions in occupational 
life, to the actual preferences of employers 
as distinguished. from theoretical job re- 
quirements, and to other down-to-earth con- 
siderations in the labor market. In answer to 


the inevitable question that counselors meet 
—*‘What are the opportunities in the occupa- 
tion?’’"—a chapter is included on economic 
information about occupations. National 
sources of occupational information are dis- 
cussed in great detail; . experienced coun- 
selors will recognize these sources as those 
which they use every day. 

Educational opportunities could have been 
given fuller treatment to give new counselors 
some notion of the different educational 
levels, the distinction between various types 
of training opportunities, and something 
about accrediting standards. The chapter is 
limited largely to an annotated list of school 
and college directories. 

Considerable space is given to types of 
local surveys and how to make them; and 
occupational filing plans with samples of 
methods used in certain schools. 

The authors claim that occupational in- 
formation is used in counseling interviews in 
eight different ways. These “‘uses’’ are 
classified as: exploratory, informational, 
assurance, adjustive, motivational, holding, 
evaluative, and startle, and example dialogues 
of each of the interview situations are in- 
serted. 

“Using occupational information with 
groups of students’ is handled with assur- 
ance as an economical method of getting 
occupational information across to large 
numbers of individuals. The final chapters 
cover units in the occupations curriculum: 
choosing vocational goals, finding training 
or try-out facilities, finding and securing a 
job, and job satisfaction. 

The book covers many references, ways of 
handling occupational information, and 
methods of getting occupational information 
across to students. If prospective counselors 
do the outside reading suggested in the book, 
they will have a fund of knowledge about 
occupations and industries. But a digest 
of the 22,000 occupations would have been 
helpful in such a book. Counselors need 
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such information to be able to think and 
talk intelligently about occupations with- 
out being a walking encyclopedia. The 
book itself shows the counselor how to find 
out about occupations and how to use that 
information with students—Watrer J. 
GReEENLEAP, Specialist, Educational and Oc- 
cupational Information, Division of Vocational 
Education, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Occupationat Cuorce: An Approach to a 
General Theory, by Eli Ginzberg, Sol W. 
Ginzburg, Sidney Axelrad, and John L. 
Herma. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. 269 pp. $3.75. 


EE auTHors of this book state their 
aim to be: to develop a general theory of 
vocational choice. The meaning of this 

hrase seems to be fuzzy even to the authors. 

hey restate it at intervals in terms such 
as, “How do individuals make decisions 
about their occupations." Can we derive a 
theory that will apply to the generality of 
cases? 

They recognize that ‘“‘choice’’ does not 
carry the desired meaning, for they acknowl- 
edge (pages 25 and 27) that the forging of a 
career involves making a number of decisions 
spread over a period of time. At various 
places in the book the authors abandon the 
word ‘choice’ and substitute ‘‘decisions."’ 

It was not necessary to cite previous writ- 
ings to observe that ‘‘a number of variables 
operate in the choice process;"’ the fact is 
self-evident. But the authors hoped that 
they might develop a theory “‘to explain the 
principles which govern the interaction’’ of 
these various forces. 

The practical counselor, aware of the vari- 
ety of ways in which people get into their 
occupations, probably inclines to the view 
that no “‘general theory’’ applicable to all 
cases can fecumenel. just as no general 
theory could be formulated to account for 
the various ways in which people choose 
wives and husbands. 

In pursuing their quest the authors review 
what seem to them to be previous attempts 
to formulate a theory: the ‘‘accident’’ 
theory which, they say, is a confession that 
one is unable to trace all the events leading to 
a particular vocational decision; and the 


proposals of the psychoanalysts which are 
examined and rejected. 

The authors felt that in order to identify 
“the major factors in the decision-making 
of an individual’’ they had better use the 
““genetic’’ or developmental see and 
observe the processes an individual goes 
through as he thinks about a possible voca- 
tion. 

The procedure they followed, however, was 
not strictly genetic or developmental. They 
held one interview (about an hour in length) 
with each of 91 youths aged 11 through 24. 
To be strictly developmental in nature the 
investigation should have followed each 
individual over a period of years. In justice to 
the authors it should be recorded that they 
recognize (p. 39) the necessity for long-time 
study of individuals. 

The authors decided to make their obser- 
vations exclusively among males, for with 
females the expectation of marriage would 
be an obtruding factor. They interviewed 
boys from the sixth through the twelfth 
grades of Horace Mann School, and freshmen, 
seniors, and a few graduate students from 
Columbia University. There were 67 per- 
sons in this group. Because these subjects 
were from the favored economic stratum, 
with I.Q. above 120, the authors also inter- 
viewed 17 boys (referred by a settlement 
house) who represented a lower stratum eco- 
nomically at intellectually. A supple- 
mentary group of seven women from Barnard 
College were also interviewed. An entire 
chapter is devoted to these seven women. 
The authors believe that the “‘patterns"’ 
derived from the different economic groups 
were not essentially different. 

It was not the intention of the authors to 
subject the results of the interviews to statis- 
tical procedures but rather to make a subjec- 
tive ‘ analysis’’ of them. On doing this they 
believe they were able to discern three main 
stages in the process of choosing a vocation: 
(1) a stage of ‘‘fantasy’’ in which the in- 
dividual chiefly day-dreams; (2) a stage of 
tentative choice when he entertains an idea 
that can be abandoned if he discovers that his 
— and interests do not warrant con- 
sidering it (this period is characteristic of 


youth aged 11-17), 
choice (from 18 on) characterized by an 
awareness of the pressure of time and the 
practical consequences that flow from taking 
this or that step. According to the authors’ 
schema this stage ends with the acceptance of 
“the first major job.”’ 


(3) a stage of realistic 
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To round out the logical framework the 
authors subdivide these stages. Thus 11-12 
is the period when the individual is aware 
of the importance of interests in his voca- 
tional planning. At 13-14 he is aware of the 
role played by capacities. At 15-16 he 
weighs values, etc. 

The stage of “‘realistic choice’’ 
divided into periods of *‘exploration,”’ 
tallization,”’ and “‘specification.”’ 

A critical reader would be inclined to 
question the validity of such definite char- 
acterizations of age groups in view of the 
fact that the subjects whose responses fur- 
nished the basis for conclusions numbered 
only 84 (excluding the Barnard women)—an 
average of six subjects for each age 11-24. 

Further doubt is aroused by the comment 
(p. 53), “Several college students told us 
that this was the first time they had ever 
seriously and carefully reviewed the problem 
of occupational choice.’" Persons who were 
really not thinking about an occupation 
could scarcely be regarded as suitable sub- 
jects to observe in an investigation designed 
to determine how people choose vocations. 

In the section of the book devoted to con- 


is sub- 
““crys- 
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clusions the authors state: ““The outstanding 
conclusion from our findings is that occupa- 
tional choice is a developmental process;"’ 
further, that it is a compromise dictated by 
the relative weights attached to a number of 
factors. These views accord with the Prin- 
ciples and Practices of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance formulated by the National 
Vocational Guidance Association in 1921. 
The next generalization, however, will not 
be accepted so réadily. The authors assert 
that “the process is largely irreversible;"’ 
once a decision has been made it cannot easily 
be unmade because the steps already taken 
commit one irrevocably to a given vocational 
path. This is generally true in occupations 
requiring long and specialized —. 
but among the general run of workers a 
change from one occupation to another is 
relatively easy and common. For evidence 
one needs only to examine the files of any 
general placement agency. Even in profes- 
sional fields, the reviewer found that among 
1,000 persons listed in Who's Who in America, 
16 per cent changed one or more times to an 
occupation completely different from that 
held previously. Sixty-one per cent of 


these changes were made between the ages of 
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25 and 61 (Kitson, Psychology of Vocational 
Adjustment, pp. 47-50). 

The concluding sections of the book con- 
tain recommendations directed toward voca- 
tronal counselors, among which is a praise- 
worthy warning about the limitations of 
interest inventories. 

There is a good bibliography containing 
pertinent references, and an adequate index. 

One lays down the book still not convinced 
that it is feasible or necessary to formulate 
a ‘general theory of vocational choice.”’ 
We can agree with the idea that it would be 
desirable to discover the steps taken by 
persons from a representative sample of the 
population in arriving at settled vocational 
status. But this undertaking should not be a 
subjective conning of responses given by 
adolescents, but the investigation of in- 
dividuals whose thinking and acting are 
observed and recorded over a number of years, 
until they actually enter an occupation—and 
even subsequently. The influences playing 
on them must also be recorded and cor- 
related with their vocational! actions. Such 
an inquiry might disclose that the most im- 
portant factors leading one to enter a certain 
occupation are not psychical at all, but such 
commonplace things as the nature of the 
jobs available in the community. Through 
such examination of the evolving vocational 
histories of individuals one is kelily to dis- 
cover facts and relationships that will improve 
our theorizing and our practice, but he 1s not 
likely to evolve a “‘general theory of voca- 
tional choice’’—Harry D. Kitson, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


PrincipLes OF PERSONALITY COUNSELING, 
by Frederick C. Thorne. Brandon, Ver- 
mont: Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1950. 491 pp. $5.00. 


R. THORNE HAS SUBTITLED his book *‘An 

Eclectic Viewpoint’’ and he has sys- 
tematically maintained and reiterated this 
stand throughout the volume. At the same 
time he has rather successfully avoided the 
chaotic hodgepodge which can so easily re- 
sult from drawing upon diverse systems of 
thought. This he has done by stating early 
that ““The goal of therapy is to replace emo- 
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tional-compulsive behavior with deliberate 
rational-adaptive behavior based on the 
highest utilization of intellectual resources,”’ 
and then consistently examining and assess- 
ing therapeutic techniques in terms of their 
contribution to this goal. Many of the 
chapters are reprintings or slight revisions of 
articles presented or ublisbed elsewhere, 
but they are so ehosl and related to new 
materials that even those familiar with the 
articles will obtain added insight into them. 

Perhaps the most important contribution 
of this volume is in providing a systematic 
treatment of various techniques of counseling 
and psychotherapy. Such diverse methods 
as reassurance, suggestion, pressure, semantic 
re-education, and the imparting of psycho- 
logical information assume greater clarity 
and significance in the therapeutic process. 
The emphasis on indications and contra- 
indications for their usage is excellent, al- 
though at this stage of development of the 
field, such an attempt to be scientific about 
treatment must occasionally be strained. 
As an example note “‘A principal contraindi- 
cation is that suggestion should not be used 
too generously in situations where there is 
little indication of success."" Even if re- 
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nee as profound the suggestion is not very 


elpful. 

Those impatient with the over-enthusiasm 
of some people in regard to non-directive 
techniques’ will appreciate Thorne’s very 
sympathetic and realistic appraisal. Like- 
wise, those who are skeptical of the Freudian 
metapsychology and heavy sex emphasis 
will rejoice in Thorne’s unwillingness to 
accept it as a basis for scientific therapy. 

The reading of this book is greatly helped 
by the introductory statements preceding 
each of the major sections, since these state- 
ments both interrelate the chapters of the 
section and relate the entire section to the 
total therapeutic process. The frequent 
historical notes also assist greatly in the as- 
similation of the viewpoints presented. 

Thorne contends that “making a diagnosis 
is the largest part of the problem, since after 
the causes are identified, one knows what to 
do." On this basis it would seem that di- 
agnosis has been inadequately treated, but 
Thorne does go on to emphasize that di- 
agnosis is a pee process and, hence, 
not completely separable from therapy. Ac- 
cordingly, his chapters on therapy have also 
a considerable amount to say about diagnosis. 
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However, Thorne’s contention that ‘‘after 
the causes are identified, one knows what to 
do” does not seem to make adequate allow- 
ance for the interaction of therapist and client 
or for variations in therapists. In personal- 
ity counseling it is unlikely that a complete 
and accurate diagnosis of causes will be 
uniquely associated with a particular type of 
therapy. It seems more likely that each 
therapist will have to learn by experience 
the techniques which he can successfully 
use with the various kinds of clients. Even 
in medical practice it has been found that 
the generally accepted and usually successful 
treatment cannot be used equally well by all 
physicians or with all patients. 

Thorne tends to over-emphasize the need 
for personality counseling. In one place 
he states that ‘In the same manner as the 
intelligent person consults a banker when he 
is considering a basic reorganization of his 
financial position, it is desirable for normal 
persons to consult a personality counselor 
when they are faced with important deci- 
sions in the area of personality which they 
feel inadequate to solve alone with their 
limited resources."" In another he remarks 
that ‘it would be desirable for every person to 
seek counseling at regular intervals to check 
upon his adjustment.’’ 

Inasmuch as our entire educational program 
assumes some obligation for the development 
of an adequate personality, the failure and 
acceptance of failure implied by these com- 
ments are rather disturbing. Many intelli- 
gent people can and do analyze their own 
financial problems without recourse to their 
banker. Are we to discourage such independ- 
ence and self-sufficiency? 

Thorne, in accord with a rapidly growing 
viewpoint, contends that ““There are cur- 
rently only three recognized approaches to 
securing the knowledge necessary for com- 
petent personality counseling: (1) Clinical 
Psychology (Ph.D.); (2) Psychiatry; (3) 
Psychoanalysis."’ 

Without discoursing on the sheer “‘time- 
serving’’ emphasis, which after all char- 
acterizes most of American educational prac- 
tice, there does appear to be some need to 
consider the implications of this viewpoint. 
There exists a large group of competent vo- 
cational, educational, and clinical counselors 
not satisfying any of the three stated re- 
quirements. It is doubtful that Thorne or 
others who endorse the above viewpoint 
would have such counselors ignore the per- 
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sonality components of their clients. It is 
very clear that such counselors should not 
carry Out personality counseling in the scope 
discussed by Thorne, but it is equally clear 
that most of the techniques discussed by 
Thorne are usable and used to some degree by 
these counselors. It is unfortunate that such 
an extensive treatment does not suggest 
some delineation of the domain of activity of 
such counseling. 

Most counselors will agree with Thorne 
that “‘the counselor who depends too highly 
on test results for diagnostic insights is 
either inexperienced or lazy’’ but would like 
to have seen some consideration given to the 
place of tests in the diagnostic and thera- 
_ process. Certainly, if tests are not to 

ignored entirely, they should be carefully 


integrated into the total procedure. A treat- 
ment of diagnostic and therapeutic procedures 
which ignores testing can hardly be con- 
sidered comp 

As William A. Hunt has so aptly pointed 


out in the forewori, ‘one cannot help but 
regret the fact that there is so little scientific, 
experimental collaboration of the therapeutic 
techniques presented. The blame, however, 
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lies not in the book but in the discipline it 
represents.’" However, Thorne’s systematic 
presentation is based on extensive clinical 
experience and it makes explicit a large 
number of hypotheses tangible enough and 
sufficiently promising that it should en- 
courage others to attempt experimental 
verifications of them. In this sense, then, 
as well as in others, the book is worthy of 
wide reading—Paut L. Dresser, Chairman, 
Board of Examiners, Michigan State College. 
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VocationaL —_ Epucation: AMERICA'S 
Greatest Resource, by John A. McCarthy. 
Chicago: American Technical Society, 
1951. 397 pp. $5.75. 


a PROTAGONISTIC in spots, this book 
is an attempt by a veteran vocational edi- 
tor to tell the realistic story of vocational 
education in this country, to appraise current 
problems in the field, and to indicate the 
directions of desirable advance 

Putting on paper many of the things that 
previously have been mentioned only in 
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conversation or controversy among voca- 
tional educators and the rest of us and re- 
vealing other opinions that have had even 
more limited circulation, John A. McCarthy 
has performed a useful service for vocational 
education, for guidance, and for American 
education generally in reporting the educa- 
tional situation as he sees it. Even though 
one may not always agree with him, and 
this friend and supporter of vocational educa- 
tion certainly cannot do so in every instance, 
one must respect his forthrightness and 
conclude in the end that here is a book which 
may be read with benefit by citizens, teach- 
ers, guidance workers, and educators gener- 
ally and be widely used in training institu- 
tions. 

Marred somewhat by an early chapter or 
two in which the sequence might be im- 
proved, the book soon gets into its stride and 
describes early struggles for Federal aid in 
vocational education against opposition in 
and out of educational ranks. The Smith- 
Hughes law is described in detail and there 
is a valuable chapter on subsequent related 
legislation and its meaning. 

Thoroughly immersed in the lore and 
knowledge of his subject from firsthand ex- 
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perience throughout the years, the author 
goes on to deal with confusions in the public 
mind (and in the educator's as well) regard- 
ing vocational guidance, vocational educa- 
tion, and industriai arts. 

In several informative chapters, he lays 
down the criteria of effective programs of 
vocational education, methods of deter- 
mining needs, various forms of vocational 
education that can be used to implement 
needs and the determination of content and 
methods. Some of the best parts of the vol- 
ume in the opinion of this reviewer are the 
concluding chapters on the effects of socio- 
economic change on vocational education, 
problems of educating and training new 
classes of workers who lie outside the pro- 
fessional, technical, and skilled occupa- 
tional categories, and the prospects of the 
immediate future in Gecalca ahetieidin. 
broadly conceived. Here the author goes 
beyond professional partisanship and re- 
veals the vision of the modern American 
vocational educator, seeking to join hands 
with the general educator in an attempt to 
meet the problems of continuing industrial 
change in a highly technological society. 
These chapters well bear out the author's 
earlier statement: ‘‘The relationships be- 
tween vocational education and general 
education have become clearer, as_ the 
purposes of vocational education become bet- 
ter known and as educators in each field 
participate in common activities which re- 
quire the best knowledge and judgment of all 
involved."’ 


Counselors will find here a rich and realis- | 


tic reference volume on the meaning of legis- 
lation in vocational education, problems of 
organization of vocational education, im- 
plications for guidance, the specific suc- 
cessive screenings which make it ever more 
difficult for youth to get work, interpreta- 
tions of labor legislation, the recommenda- 
tions of the author’s own committee in New 
Jersey on the content of industrial arts educa- 
tion in the secondary schools, and many 
other helpful sections. 


Many will question the author's view that | 


vocational education is a phase of vocational 
guidance; some have even seemed to believe 
the contrary. At least two statements ex- 
press the book's beliefs on this score: ** 

vocational education is only one phase of 
vocational guidance. . . 
cational education must be recognized as a 
phase of vocational guidance."’ (p. 115). 


.* (p. 110) and **Vo- | 
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e GRADING e MILLINERY 
e PATTERNMAKING 
Co-educational. Individual Instruction. 
Licensed by the State of New York. 
Please request a free copy of Catalog 9. 


Chie School of Fashion Design 
229 West 36th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





In this, however, it is evident the author is 
thinking in terms of definitional constructs 
and not necessarily about administrative and 
operational structure and process. At any 
rate, Mr. McCarthy seems to be a strong friend 
of guidance and would sce it expanded. In 
the education of the “‘sixty per cent’’ for 
lesser skilled jobs, he seems to lean toward a 
selective kind of guidance. 

The central role of personal adjustment in 
vocational preparation and in job success is 
pervasively recognized in this book and it 
would seem logical that the author would 
favor a general form of guidance which would 
include personal as well as vocational guid- 
ance. Perhaps he does, although it is not 
clear that this is the case. 

One of the basic problems posed in Mr. 
McCarthy’s wide-ranging perspective is, 
what can secondary education do about a 
distribution of gainfully employed workers 
in a representative industrial community 
where about 65 per cent of the workers are 
performing lesser, more routinized skills, 
about 25 per cent are in the skilled trade and 
clerical group, and less than 10 per cent fall 
in the technical-professional group? Here 
the author is at his best in asking for bold, 
experimental a in seeking out new 
and flexible forms of life adjustment educa- 


tion as we go beyond what he designates 
as the Third Industrial Revolution and move 
toward a Fourth Industrial Revolution, the 
era of Manless Factories—Rosert H. Martu- 
EWSON, Director of Graduate Training Program in 
Guidance, Board of Higher Education, New York 
City. 


How To Pick Leavers, by G. L. Freeman 
and E. K. Taylor, New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls, 1950. 226 pp. $3.50. 


Tz Autuors oF How to Pick Leaders have 
approached the problem of selecting 
executives in such a practical manner that 
all executives and administrators should be 
interested. They have maintained a nice 
balance between the scientific and lay lan- 
guage so that it makes for easy but essential 
folio for all those interested in reducing the 
number of failures among those moving to- 
ward leadership positions. The percentage 


of failures now made in picking a future 
executive is far too high to continue making 


selections on a hit-or-miss basis. “‘If the 
average cost of replacing an unsuccessful 
sales manager is $10,000 and some pre- 
selection testing could have increased the 
proportion of successes from five out of ten 
to seven out of ten, enough time and money 
would have been saved to justify a fairly 
elaborate research study leading to more 
scientific methods of leadership appraisal." 

The book follows a pattern which starts 
with undesirable ways of choosing young 
executives, continuing through a discussion 
of present knowledge of leaders known as the 
“uncommon man, and then step by step 
develops the procedure of possible recruiting 
through screening by tests, interviews, and 
personal appraisals. The executive and ad- 
ministrator will be particularly interested in 
the authors’ discussion of the positive or 
negative values of interviews and personal 
recommendations. 

Chapter VIII, on ‘‘How to Test for Apti- 
tude’’ has an excellent discussion on the 
importance of intelligence in relation to 
leadership: ‘‘The record strongly suggests 
(1) that a slightly above average intelligence 
is good enough and (2) that an extremely 
high 1.Q., unless joined with high social 
adaptability and emotional control factors, 
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can be detrimental to leadership in the world 
of practical affairs.’ Several good tests for 
administrative judgment are listed and ex- 
plained. Several chapters are devoted to 
personality as the essense of leadership suc- 
cess, and how to appraise it. 

The book is not, and the authors do not 
claim it to be, the final answer to the selec- 
tion without error of future executives and 
administrators, but it is an excellently written 
text taking a practical approach toward 
eliminating many of the present errors in the 
hit-and-miss pattern, and from this present 
background the reviewer is sure will come 
future studies that will be even further ad- 
vanced. 

It would be highly desirable for all per- 
sonnel people, executives, and administrators 
to read this text. It is clear and concise, 
and is written in an interesting manner.— 
L. Date Faunce, Dean of Students, State 
University of lowa. 


—<> 


Every Woman's Guipe To Spare-TIME 
Income, by Maxwell Lehman and Morton 


New York: Harcourt, Brace 
312 pp. $2.95. 


Yarmon. 
and Company, 1950. 


1 be just ANY House wife with spare 
time on her hands is equipped to meet 
success through the pages of this book, the 
authors don't promise. For the qualities 
needed to do more than bring in a few weekly 
dollars on a part-time job are those same 
traits of initiative and responsibility which 
might well put a worker in the better paying 
brackets if she held a full-time job. Success 
at many of these suggested undertakings calls 
for drive and imagination as well as sales- 
manship. 

Granted these traits and a certain degree 
of skill, it is quite possible to envisage a 
home maker successfully developing and 
marketing a new cheese, writing and selling 
tO Magazines, or setting up a machinery 
rental service. If the reader will approach 
this book in much the same spirit that she 
would an incomplete telephone directory 
(knowing that if she iol the number, 
then it’s up to her to dial it), it may serve her 
well. 

The authors investigate a long list of 
potential work areas—crafts, cooking, needle- 
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work, marketing a home product, writing, 
commercial and graphic arts, photography, 
entertainment, helping the dridden or 
those with children, teaching, home selling, 
mail-order business, gardening and _ horti- 
culeure, market research and polling, spare- 
time modeling, retailing, part-time jobs in 
business, industry, and government, work 
with animals, etc. 

A final chapter refers the reader to sources 
of information and assistance, primarily in 
the form of organizations which may be of 
some help.—N. S 


VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION OF THE Men- 
TALLY Rerarvep, ed. by Salvatore G. Di- 
Michael. Washington: Federal Security 
Agency, 1950. 184 pp. $.45 (paper 
backed). Purchase copies from U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 


INCE THE enactment of Public Law 113 

(Vocational Rehabilitation Amend- 
ments) by the Federal Government in 1943, 
and subsequent enabling legislation by the 
states, the mentally handicapped have been 
considered eligible for the services of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Although the legisla- 
tion includes two distinctly different types of 
mental handicaps—the mentally ill and the 
mentally retarded—this bulletin is devoted 
entirely to the latter group. 

The publication fills a long-existing need 
for the counselor by bringing to him a well- 
organized discourse on the problem of mental 
deficiency. It was intended primarily for 
use by counselors and other professional per- 
sonnel in the State-Federal program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. However, it should 
prove to be of immense value to counselors 
everywhere, and also to medical men, psy- 
chologists, social workers, and educators inas- 
much as outstanding representatives of each 
of these disciplines have contributed basic 
information important to the total treatment 
of the problem. Dr. DiMichael, as editor, 
has done an outstanding job in the careful 
selection of significant information and the 
practical organization of these materials for 
inclusion in one compact bulletin. 

Part One of the bulletin is entitled *‘ Basic 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS & LOANS 
Vv 


olume Il 
by Dr. S. Norman Feingold 
312 pages April 15, 1951 $5 


e Who should go to college? 
© How colleges choose their students 
e Meeting costs of college 


CHOOSE THAT COLLEGE 


“A guide for students and parents” 
by CLARENCE C. DUNSMOOR and OLIVER C. DAVIS 


Director of Cooperative Director of Guidance 
Educational Services New Rochelle Schools 
Westchester County, N. Y. New Rochelle, N. Y. 


IMustrated . . . in waterproof binding . . . available in quantities 
for classroom use . . . write for circular describing how to use 
this new, timely book. 


52 pages April 15, 1951 


Sellmac PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
83 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


90 cents a copy 


Aspects."" Here, in six brief chapters, writ- 
ten by people who are not only authorities 
in the field they represent but are also ac- 
knowledged leaders in work with the men- 
tally retarded, one can find coverage suf- 
ficiently adequate to make the bulletin an 
excellent source of reference. The titles of 
these chapters are: ‘‘Medical Aspects of 
Mental Deficiency’’; ‘‘Psychological As- 
pects of Mental Deficiency"’; ‘Counseling 
the Mentally Retarded"’; ‘Education of the 
Mentally Handicapped in Childhood and 
Adolescence’’; ‘‘The Mentally Retarded in 
the Family’’; ‘Employment of the Mentally 
Handicapped.’ 

It is recommended that the counselor give 
particular attention to the clearly defined 
categories of the inferior or non-academic 
as set forth in the opening of Chapter 
V. Heshould become familiar with the de- 
scriptive terminology of these individuals 
who at the age of 15 will be unable to read at 
a sixth-grade level with interest and with 
profit, namely, the socially handicapped, the 
emotionally maladjusted, the clinically aca- 
demic, the mentally deficient without feeble- 
mindedness, and the mentally deficient with 
feeblemindedness. 


Occupations, May, 1951 


Not all of these non-academic, slow- 
learners, or subnormals are eligible or feasible 
for referral to the vocational rehabilitation 
agency under Public Law 113. Chapter III 
stresses eligibility and feasibility as vital 
factors in deciding which of the mentally 
handicapped group may be referred for serv- 
ices under the State-Federal program. A 
chart which uses the I.Q. as a possible guide 
for ‘“‘eligibility’’ and ‘‘feasibility’’ is pre- 
sented: 

1.Q. anv M.A. Guipe; 


M.A. 


To 4 yrs. 
To 7'/2 yrs. 


0. 
To 25 
To 50 


Eligible but nor feasible 
Eligible but rarely feas- 
ible 
To 50 7'/:to1l'/:yrs. Low moron, eligible 
75 and sometimes feas- 
ible. High moron, 
eligible and often 
feasible 
Feasible but rarely cli- 
gible 


75-85 


Chapter VI offers the kind of concrete 
help a vocational guidance and placement 
counselor often needs in a hurry when the 
mentally retarded client is sitting at his desk. 


Reports of follow-up surveys are presented 
with the specific jobs which mentally re- 
tarded boys and girls have found within the 


realm of their abilities. Low-level jobs 
which are included in the vocational train- 
ing curriculum of some school systems are 
also reported. The reader is cautioned against 
unquestioning acceptance of the results of 
surveys carried on many years ago. 

Part Two of the bulletin describes three 
specific programs for the rehabilitation of 
the mentally retarded as practiced recently 
in the state rehabilitation agencies of New 
York, Michigan, and Minnesota. The pro- 
grams they present do not mandate policy but 
are only illustrative of methods of executing 
their responsibilities for this handicapped 
group. 

Instructors in courses in special education 
for the mentally retarded on the teacher- 
training level at several universities have 
received this book with enthusiasm, and 
have placed it high on their list of reference 
tests. The bulletin should also prove to be a 
basic source of knowledge for personne! of all 
agencies which come into contact with the 
mentally retarded.—Leo SHAINMAN, Super- 
visor, Bureau for Children with Retarded Mental 
Development, Board of Education, New York City. 
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Guidance Workers’ Qualifications: A Review 
of the Literature, 1947-1950, by Clifford P. 
Froehlich. (Misc. 3376, March, 1951.) 
The Federal Security Agency, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) Available upon request while 
supply lasts. 


Lists 110 references and includes a summary discussion 


Guidance in the Madison Public Schools: 
Biennial Report, 1947-1949. 136 pp. Avail- 
able on request from Board of Education, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


A handsomely presented story of the Madison pro- 
gram, this one is told primarily by pictures sane on 
heavy slick paper. Has sections offering factual informa- 
tion on organization for guidance services, background 
of guidance in Madison, som: future goals, and financial 
statement 


An Employment Survey of 4,014 Texas School 
Children. Lazelle D. Alway. National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. 24pp. $.50. 

A readable, illustrated presentation of findings which 


reveal the heavy work load carried by school children 
where laws are inadequate to prevent it. 


‘Educational Trend: Student Counseling 
During Mobilization."" A Supplement to 
Educator's Washington Dispatch, November, 
1950. 4 pp. $.20. Quantity rates on re- 
quest. Send orders to Educator's Washington 
Dispatch, New London, Connecticut. 


Suggests emphases to be made in counseling, points to 
information and techniques of special use in the present 
situation. 


Vocational Guidance Centre Monographs: 
Locomotive Fireman and Diesel Electric Helper; 
Baker; Dietitian; Railroad Conductor; Brick- 
layer; Hairdresser. Available from The Voca- 
tional Guidance Centre, 205 Avenue Road, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. Approximately 
4pp. each. $.10 each, postpaid. 


Revised Canadian vocational guidance monographs. 


Public and Private School Teaching. 4 pp 
$.10. Reprint from Mademoiselle, 122 East 
42nd Street, New York Ciry 17. 

Investigates and ¢ 
school teaching 


f public and private 


mpares merits 


Profession—What Parents 
Want to Know. The Tri-State Area School 
Study Council, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, 1950. 21 pp 
$.25. ; 

Discu 
ties, Opportunities 
quired of teachers, remuneration and welfare provisions 
for teachers, and obtaining the provisional and permanent 
teaching certificates. This illustrated booklet wa: 
originally prepared as a teacher-recruiting pamphlet, but 
has also had wide use for public relations purposes 


Teaching as a 


sses need for teachers, the teacher's school activi- 
for continued study, qualifications re 


Labor Department Sees Good Job Outlook in 
Men's Clothing Industry. Reprinted from 
The Career News, February, 1951, B'nai B'rith 
Vocational Service Bureau, 1424 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6,D.C. 6pp. §$.10. 


Investigates leading occupations, working conditions, 
hours and earnings, training requirements, etc 


The Department Store Buyer. Simmons Col- 
lege Vocational Guidance Series for Young 
Women. Simmons College, 300 The Fenway, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts. Free. 3 pp. 
Basic job facts 


Occupational Abstracts: No. 139, Masi- 
cian, by Sarah Splaver; No. 140, Commercial 
Art, by Vernard F. Group. 1951. 6 pp. 
each. Price on request. Personnel Services, 
Inc., Peapack, New Jersey. 

Pertinent data on nature of the work, qualifications, 
preparation, carnings, etc 


Occupational Guide: Aircraft Mechanics, 
Michigan. (March, 1950.) Michigan Un- 
employment Compensation Commission, 7310 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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30 pp. $.25. An Index to jobs covered in 
Occupational Guides is also available. 

yon me for pa use, but specific reference is made 
to conditions of employment, etc., existing in Michigan 
at the time of preparation. 


Supervising Library Personnel, by Adra M. 
Fay. American Library Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 1950. 23 pp. $.50. 

This manual created such interest that the Minneapolis 
Public Library could no longer honor requests for it 
ALA then undertook publication in order to make it 
more widely available. Discusses “‘Supervision;'’ ‘Good 
Public Relations;’’ “‘Good Staff Relations;'’ ‘Problems 
of Supervision." This should be equally useful co the 
library and non-library supervisor 


Economic Status of Library Personnel, 1949, 
Lily Mary David. 47 pp. $2.00. American 
Library Association, Chicago, Illinois, 1950. 

Chapters include ‘Libraries and Library Workers;" 
**Income and Hours of Work;'" “‘Paid Vacations and 
Sick Leave;"* ‘‘Insurance and Pension Plans;"* “‘Opinions 
of Library Employees Regarding Their Work;"’ ‘‘Com- 
parison of Economic Status of Library Workers with 
Other Fields."’ 


Recommended Standards for Employment of 
Women. The Women's Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. For sale by Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. $2.00 
per hundred. 


An illustrated folder. 


Human Interest Tours. Travel Development 
Section, ECA/OSR, 2 rue Saint-Florentin, 
Paris, France, 1951. 100 pp. Free. 

Suggested tours are outlined for special interests. For 
instance, there's a Civil Engineers’ Tour for France, or 
there are Social Welfare Tours of Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, or Italy. There's a Science Student's Tour for 
France, as well as one for medical students, fashion design, 
interior decoration, gastronomy, etc. Tours are out- 
lined for dairy farmers, students of political science or 
for persons interested in the automobile industry, as well 
as for a dgzen other interests. The booklet is well worth 
investigating if you're planning on a summer in Europe 


Establishing and Operating Your Own Business. 
Domestic Commerce Series No. 22. U. S. 
Department of Commerce, 1950.  Avail- 
able: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 42 pp. $.25. 


This booklet has been completely revised. It is the 
introductory manual to the Department of Commerce 
Small Business series. Other manuals still available in 
the series are: Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Business 
(1947), 84 pp., $.25; Automatic Merchandising Business 
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1946), 41 pp., $.20; Automobile Repair Business (1946), 141 
pp., $.35; Beauty Shop (1946), 135 pp., $.30; Book Store 
(1947), 35 pp., $.15; Bookkeeping Service (1946), 51 pp., 
$.15; poll a dma, "Fam Store (1946), 53 pp., $.20; 
Dry-Cleaning Business (1949), 210 pp., $.45; Electrical 
Appliance and Radio Shop (1946), 199 pp., $.45; Flower 
Shop (1949), 47 pp., $.20; Gift and Art Shop (1946), 49 
pp-, $.20; Grocery Store (1946), 376 pp., $.70; Hardware 
Store (1946), 204 pp., $.45; Heating and Plumbing Con- 
tracting Business (1946), 139 pp., $.30; Jewelry Store (1946), 
42 pp., $.15; Laundry (19466, 213 pp., $.40; Letter Shop 
(1949), 34 pp., $.15; Maél Order Bussness (1946), 113 pp., 
$.30; Metal Working Shop (1945), 202 pp., $.45; Musi 
Store (1946), 83 pp., $.25; Pasnt, Glass and Wallpaper 
Store (1946), 59 pp., $.15; Painting and Decorating Con- 
tracting Business (1946), 116 pp., $.25; Real Estate and 
Insurance Brokerage Business (1946), 137 pp., $.40; Restau- 
rant (1946), 287 pp., $.75; Retatl Bakery (1946), 176 pp., 
$.35; Retail Feed and Farm Supply Store (1946), 38 pp., 
$.15; Retail Shoe Store (1946), 180 pp., $.40; Service Station 
(1945), 198 pp., $.40; Shoe Repasr Business (1945), 190 
p-, $.35; Small Print Shop (1946), 52 pp., $.15; Small 
Voodworking Shop (1946), 44 pp., $.15; Sporting Goods Store 
(1946), 48 pp., $.15; Stationary and Office Supply Store 
(1946), 30 pp., $.15; Trucking Business (1946), 71 pp., 
$.20; Variety and General Merchandise Store (1946), 256 pp., 
$.50; Weekly Newspaper (1946), 52 pp., $.15; Year-Round 
Motor Court (1947), 125 pp., $.30; Manufacturing Brick and 
Tile to Serve Your Community (1946), 59 pp., $.20; Oppor- 
tunities for Establishing New Businesses in Aviation (1946), 
236 pp., $.40; Opportunities in Selling (1948), 97 pp., $.25; 
Will Making Concrete Block Pay in Your Community? (1945), 
52 pp., $.15. Copies available either from Superintend- 
ent of Documents (see address above) or from any of 42 
Department of Commerce field offices located about the 
country. 


Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Confer- 
ence on Educational and Vocational Guidance 
held at Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York, July 20-21, 1950. 26 pp. $.50. Pub- 
lished cooperatively by the New York Coun- 
selors and the School of Education of Syra- 
cuse University. Copies are available from 
Donald “S$. Childs, Director and Executive 
Secretary, Vocational Education and Ex- 
tension Board of Allegany County, Bolivar, 
New York. 

Subjects considered include ‘‘Group Procedures in the 
Secondary School"’; *‘The Role of the Counselor in Per- 
sonality Adjustment’; ‘‘Current Trends in Testing’’; 
“The Schools Are Our Business’’; “‘Detection and Re 
tention of Early School Leavers’’; *‘Factors Necessary for 
Potential Optimum Guidance Services."’ Speakers in- 
clude Arthur W. Combs, C. C. Dunsmoor, Donald E. 
Super, Carl A. Gray, David Hartley, and Howard R. 
Beattie. 


Teacher Supply and Demand in the United 


States. National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards of 
NEA, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 5,D.C. 36 pp. $1.00. 
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This 1950 report gives statistics on the supply and de- 
mand for elementary and high school teachers, the num- 
ber of college and university students completing cer- 
tificate requirements in the 48 states, and amount of 
preparation of elementary school teachers. 


Toward Better College Teaching (1950). 71 pp. 
$.25. Available: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S$. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Refer to catalog number 
FS 5.3:950/13. 

Useful data for veompeme gg om dealing with vari 
ous aspects of college teaching. The publication 1s based 
primarily = returns from checklists dealing with de- 
vices intended to improve college teaching. One check- 
list concerns practices in the graduate schools which 
en college teachers; the other, practices in the 
undergraduate colleges to strengthen the work of already 
employed teachers. 


Guiding the Adolescent. $.25. Available: 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Refer to catalog number FS3.209:225. 


Explains teen-age problems to parents. 
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—and WHERE 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics has merged 
the work of Employment Statistics, Occupa- 
tional Outlook, and Manpower into a new 
Division of Manpower and Employment Sta- 
tistics. Seymour L. Wotrsetn is Chief of the 
new Division. Assistant Chief of the Divi- 
sion for Statistics is DupLtey E. Youna, and 
Assistant Chief for Analysis is Harotp Gotp- 
stein, Chairman of NVGA’s Occupational 
Research Division. Readers of Occupations 
will be particularly interested in the reports 
and studies produced in three of the Branches 
of the Division: the Branch of Occupational 
Studies, of which HeLen Woon is Chief; the 
Branch of Industry Studies, Ricuarp H. 
Lewis, Chief; and the Branch of Manpower 
Studies, Harotp Woot, Chief. The Occupa- 
tional Outlook Service will continue as a 
major service performed by the Division. 
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The summer faculty in the Department of 
Guidance and Personne! Administration of 
the School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, will include the following visiting teach- 
ers: Samuet Baskin, Counselor, Stephens 
College; Joan Bisnop, Director of Placement 
Office, Wellesley College; Henry Borow, 
Associate Professor of Vocational Orienta 
University of Minnesota; DWant 
Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Connecticut; Mary Drucker, 
Assistant Supervisor of Occupational In- 
formation and State of Ohio; 
Richarp HorrmMann, Dean of Boys, Rye High 
School, Rye, New York; Cuarves Hupains, 
Director of Counseling and Counselor Train 
ing, University of Georgia; Witiiam KING, 
Assistant Professor of Education, University 
of Georgia; Leon Lerner, Industrial Co- 
ordinator, New Haven YMCA Junior Col- 
lege; Joun E. McGowan, M.D., Attending 
Psychiatrist at Presbyterian Hospital and 
Guidance Consultant for Garden City and 
Great Neck Public Schools; Ray Mi wer, 
Dean at Farleigh Dickinson College, Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey; Giapys Murpuy, Coun- 
selor at Great Neck High School; Witta 
Norris, Assistant Executive Secretary of 
National Vocational Guidance Association; 
Harotp Panasaker, Supervisor of Guid- 
ance at Calgary School Board, Canada; Louts 


tion, 
COLLINS, 


Guidance, 


Rosenzweic, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Brooklyn College; Howarp Roy, Voca 
tional Counselor, Junior College, Rochester, 
Minnesota; Vicror RuprermMan, Advisory 
Supervisor, Federal Correctional Institution, 
Danbury, Connecticut; Ropert 
Assistant Dean of Students, Indiana Univer 
sity, and Howarp Witson, Assistant Profes 


SHAFFER, 


sor of Education, Loyola University 


GeorGe Scnum has been appointed ad- 
missions counselor at Illinois Institute ol 
Technology. He has been assistant director 
of admissions at Lake Forest College, Lake 
Forest, since 1948. 


Joun L. Davin, Counselor, Sewanhaka 
High School, is currently lecturing in guid- 
ance at Hofstra College, Hempstead, New 
York, in the evening graduate school. 
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Reports from officers, trustees, branches, committees, and members of N.V.G.A. 





Across the PRESIDENT’S DESK 


HIs 1s THE LasT issue of the year. We 

hope that you have enjoyed the magazine 
Occupations. We also hope that you have 
participated in the work of the Association 
and that you have helped to make it a more 
effective vehicle for guidance and personnel 
workers. 

I sincerely hope that you will write to Bill 
Wilkins suggesting potential manuscripts 
for the magazine, and it is also important to 
get in touch with C. C. Dunsmoor and help 
us roll along on our membership. 

Incidentally, the membership of the As- 
sociation is at an all-time high. Much of the 
credit for this condition should go to Duns- 
moor and indirectly to the fine work of our 
magazine. 

As a change from our usual procedure, the 
Officers and Trustees have been invited to 
present a personal message to each member 
of the Association. This group has con- 
tributed greatly to the welfare of the As- 
sociation, and all of us are indebted to them— 
CuirrorD E. Erickson. 


Max F. Baer, Trustee 


This has been a good year for NVGA. 
President Erickson has demonstrated able, 
vigorous leadership. The staff has worked 
effectively. The Journal has been improved 
considerably in readability. 

Further steps should be taken in adapting 
the content of the Journal to the level of 
interest and understanding of the average 
reader. The more technical articles should be 
published separately for professional mem- 
bers. Thus professional members will be 
getting .something extra for their higher 
dues and other members will find the 


Journal more suitable for their needs. 

I favor federation with other guidance and 
personnel organizations. Unification pro- 
posal No. 2 is self-defeating, as I explained 
in the last newsletter sent to Branches. 


Mary D. Basso, Vice-President 


The recent rapid acceptance of the impor- 
tance and the need for guidance services 
should be gratifying to all members of 
NVGA. A major goal for which NVGA 
has labored long and tirelessly has been 
reached. 

To improve these services now becomes a 
major challenge. It is important to provide 
for all guidance workers and interested lay 
people the opportunity to meet together, to 
participate in stimulating programs, and to 
hear outstanding guidance leaders. Attvnd- 
ance for many at national conventions is 
often impossible because of the distance and 
time involved. Regional guidance confer- 
ences lend themselves admirably to further- 
ing guidance interests and can well become 
the outposts of NVGA. An immediate need 
of the guidance movement can be met by 
promoting and supporting regional confer- 
ences in our areas. 


Mary J. Drucker, Trustee 


One sign of old age (in organizations as 
well as people) is hardening of habits of 
thinking as well as of arteries! As a trustee 
and ‘‘almost’’ quarter-century member it 
seems timely to suggest that NVGA con- 
tinue its progressive leadership through 
mobility of action and adjustability to new 
ideas. We must see the problems of youth 
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through their eyes. We must be open-minded 
as we face changing times, faster tempo of 
living, and greater need for counserving hu- 
man resources. In sending my greetings I 
include the hope that we can keep pace with 
the atom age, keep faith with the youth of 
our times, and maintain peace among our- 
selves. 


C. C. Dunsmoor, Trustee 


We now have, by several hundred, the 
largest membership total we have ever had 
in NVGA, thanks to the splendid teamwork 
of several hundred guidance leaders through- 
out the country this year. 

On February 21, there were 1,713 new mem- 
bers of NVGA and this number will be over 
2,000 before June 30th. Bur, 1,478 of last 


year’s members had not yet renewed, thus we 
stand to have approximately 20 per cent or 
more attrition again this year. Why? What's 
wrong with NVGA? Or, what is wrong with 
the perspective of professional personnel 
workers that they don't take and retain mem- 
bership in an association that has done so 


much for every single one of us down through 
the years? Yes, there's still much unfinished 
business in our profession. 


Robert Hoppock, Trustee 


As this is written, no one knows whether 
unification will be adopted or not. What- 
ever the outcome, we can, I think, take satis- 
faction in the fact that we have been able to 
discuss and to act upon a far-reaching pro- 
posal of this kind, on which there has been 
sharp difference of opinion, without losing 
our respect for each other's integrity. In 
this debate I think I have seen less suspicion 
of ulterior motives, more confidence in the 
sincerity of opposing views, and more 
thoughtful consideration of the welfare of all 
concerned, than in any comparable organiza- 
tional debate in which I have ever partici- 
pated. With this spirit of mutual respect 
and consideration, we shall progress—unified, 
federated, or independent. 


Donald E. Kitch, Trustee 


I wish that every member of NVGA might 
have the privilege of serving as a member of 


the Board of Trustees. The opportunity to 
sit with other Board members from through- 
out the country in discussions of the affairs 
of the organization and of plans for helping 
NVGA to become an ever stronger influence 
in the development of personnel work is a 
stimulating experience. One gains an in- 
creasing respect for the sincerity and ability 
of both the leadership and membership of 
NVGA and an increasing confidence in the 
ability of the Association to meet its rightful 
responsibilities as a professional organization. 


Glenn E. Smith, Trustee 


Since these words are being written prior 
to the Chicago conference, it is somewhat 
presumptuous to talk about what may happen 
as a result of unification. Nevertheless, the 
evidence available at this time points to the 
probability that the reorganization plan will 
be adopted. In light of that evidence, I 
should like to make a few observations. 

The unification process is necessarily a 
slow one. Every effort was made by the 
Unification Committee to safeguard the 
right of individual members of CGPA to 
have a voice in the acceptance or rejection 
of the plan. The democratic process cannot, 
and should not be hurried. Therefore, we 
must exercise a great deal of patience with 
those who have the major responsibility 
for shifting from one set of organizational 
machinery to an entirely new one 

It must be expected that some difficulties, 
foreseen and unforeseen, will accompany 
the inauguration of the new Personnel and 
Guidance Association. We must have pa- 
tience with these, as well as confidence in 
those who will be directly concerned with 
their dissipation. 

It should not be expected that PGA will 
avoid all of the faults of CGPA, nor should 
we anticipate that the new Association will 
not develop weaknesses peculiar to itself. 
Each member of the constituent organiza- 
tions must be willing to offer his or her serv- 
ices in Overcoming, in so far as possible, 
any difficulties which may arise in launching 
and developing the new Association. 

Finally, PGA cannot be expected to appear 
suddenly with a large membership. We, as 
individual members, must work in our own 
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communities to acquaint interested groups 
and individuals with the nature and purpose 
of PGA. If each of us accepts that responsi- 
bility, PGA should become a 20,000-member 


Association. 


Such an organization founded 


upon common professional interests would 
enjoy prestige and influence such as profes- 
sional personnel workers have not yet known. 


ADMISSIONS TO PROFESSIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
SINCE MARCH 1, 1951 


Adams, O. A. 

Archerd, Mary S. 
Argust, Thomas D. 
Atkins, William H. 
Aull, Charles M. 
Bangs, Laurence C., Jr. 
Banta, Kenneth V. 
Barnette, W. Leslie, Jr. 
Bartels, Fred C. 
Baskin, Samucl 
Beardsley, Charles 
Bebb, Jane 

Becker, Marybelle E. 
Beier, Edwin A. 
Bloom, Alvin H. 
Bloom, Mildred L. 
Bonnett, Earl E. 
Bosch, Gerald 
Bradley, William A. 
Broderick, J. Lawrence 
Brooks, Frieda 
Brown, Georgia 
Brown, Pauline C. 
Bryce, John L. 
Buchanan, Lola L. 
Burns, Zed H. 


Buschmiller, Edward O. 


Byrn, Delmont K. 
Calkins, Thomas V. 
Callis, Robert 
Campbell, Mary E 
Canning, William M. 
Carroll, Herman G. 
Carter, Leverett E. 
Caskey, Owen L. 
Causgrove, Sara A. 
Chapman, Harvey F. 
Chapman, Lloyd G. 
Charlton, John S. 
Charles, Ramon L. 
Churchill, Charles W. 
Clark, Francis E. 
Cochrane, Donald C. 
Cody, Catherine E. 


Coe, Ruth L. 

Colby, Frances G. 
Collins, Margaret M. 
Cook, Kathryn G. 
Couch, Samuel P. 
Cowan, James D. 
Crane, William J. 
Daniels, Helen B. 
Darrah, Lester W. 
Davis, Oliver C. 
Davis, Warren C. 
Delaney, Thomas E. 
Derthick, Henry J. 
DiMaggio, Anthony, Jr. 
Dockstader, Dorothy V. 
Drake, Mildred F. 
DuBey, Robert E 
Durnall, Edward, Jr. 
Eberly, Charles H. 
Ellis, George G. 
Escalera, Munoz R. 
Fantaci, Anthony J. 
Feinberg, Joseph M. 
Feyer, Leona 
Flaherty, Edna G. 
Fligor, R. J. 

Flores, John P. 
Fowler, Fred M. 

Fox, Burwell 
Friedman, Simon B. 
Fritsche, Jerome L. 
Fryer, Ethel M. 
Ganley, Arnold L. 
Garrett, Wiley S. 
Gately, Corinne E. 
Gerken, Clayton 
Gillette, Robert W. 
Gobetz, Wallace 
Goodenow, Marjorie J. 
Graff, Franklyn A. 
Grantham, Valda O. 
Greenstone, Samuel M. 
Greever, Charlotte B. 
Grosshauser, Elmer A. 


Harris, James E. 
Hatton, Robert O. 
Hay, Don L. 
Heimann, Robert A. 
Heintzelman, Harvey A. 
Herman, Olga H. 
Heuss, Charlotte A. 
Hildebrant, Helen E 
Hitchcock, Arthur A. 
Hockridge, Charles M. 
Hoopengardner, Mary A. 
Hoover, Kenneth B. 
Hourigan, Kathleen 
Horlick, Reuben S. 
Huntington, Harold A. 
Inmon, James B. 
Irby, Margaret R. 
Isaacson, Lec E. 
Jacobs, Abraham 
Jenkins, Hattie 
Johnson, Raymond D. 
Johnston, Joseph J. 
Jones, G. Vinton 
Jones, Mattie C. 
Kallstedt, Frances E. 
Kamm, Robert 
Kazamck, Joseph K. 
Keep, Kathryn L. 
Ketron, Sarah R. 
Kirk, Earl B. 

Klopf, Gordon J. 
Knape, Clifford S. 
Kneisel, Richard S. 
Kniep, Rosalie M. 
Knudsen, Leslie D. 
Kosiak, Paul T. 
Kumm, Emily B. 
Kuss, Arnold W 
Latimer, Dorothy L. 
Lawrence, Paul F. 
Leitch, Dana T 
Lennon, Roger T. 
Lesser, Sclma 
Lowenstein, Norman 


Lugo, Maria T. 

Lytle, Howard I 
McClary, George O. 
McCourt, Harold C. 
McCully, Cyrus H. 
McLellan, Archibald K. 
McMullen, Lucrezia D. 
MacAndrews, George B. 
MacKinnon, Inez 
Magill, John W. 
Mahoney, Harold J. 
Malstrom, Helmer W. 
Martindale, Carroll J. 
Matteson, Ross W. 
Matthews, Craig G. 
Maxwell, R. Maureen 
Mease, Richard B. 
Mecks, Anna R 
Messmer, H. Paul 
Michels, Marjorie E. 
Milling, James A. 
Mills, Craig 

Mills, Gary L. 


* Mintz, Murray M. 


Miranda-Bacz, 
Fredesuinda 
Miranda de 
Virginia J. 
Mitchell, Alice J. 
Moore, Tillman M. 
Morris, Lucile B. 
Moyer, Mildred 
Murov, Herman 
Myers, Esther B. 
Myhre, Arnold O. 
Nash, Sister Mary L 
Nelson, Alexander M 
Nelson, Selma E. 
Nichols, John D 
Nye, Virginia 
Olena, Benjamin F. 
Oppenheimer, Celia 
Pangborn, Claude C. 
Parker, Donald H. 


Garcia, 





Parriott, Charles G. 
Patten, Ellen S 
Patterson, Jack L. 


Patton, James B., Jr. 


Pearlman, Edythe 
Pershing, John J. 
Pink, Robert F 
Pinkerton, William 
Poling, Thurman Q 
Poole, Raymond B 
Prewitt, John W. 
Ray, Evan R 

Reas, Herbert D. 
Reed, Harold J. 
Regester, Martha L 
Rehbock, Ralph H. 
Reid, John W. 
Richards, Lafe I. 
Richman, Eli 


Association Activities 


Ringe, Helen H. 
Ringold, J. Sam 
Rock, Walter J. 
Rosch, Maurine E. 
Ross, Roland G. 
Rubin, Dorothy A. 
Rumsey, Leslic A 
Salzberg, Theodore H 
Sanborn, William L 
Sandin, Belen G. 
Schab, Fred 
Schrader, Marlin C 
Schultz, William 
Schultze, Awyn N 
Seaman, Everett P. 
Serafini, Gilbert 
Sewall, Charles L 
Shands, Clara K. 
Shubert, Iva A. 


Shultz, Orlo M. 
Shutting, Carl R 
Singer, Freda 
Smart, Lyndwode N 
Smith, Alice E. 
Smith, Charles L 
Smith, Forrest M 
Smith, Harold K 
Smith, Lolita € 
Smith, Margit T 
Sorensen, Olan 
Spayde, Paul E 
Steiner, Harry 
Sternberg, Carl 
Stepanski, Matthew 
Stewart, Carl E 
Stewart, Lawrence H 
Stone, Dale D 
Stout, Norman $ 


Sweency, Mary A 
Tarbox, Sidney E 
Taylor, Margaret L 
Theisen, Edna M 
Thomas, Arthur D 
Thompson, Ray 
Twiford, Don D. 
Tyree, John O 
Vordenberg, Wesley P 
Walker, Nelle B 
Waller, Carl H 
Ward, John H 
Watson, Harold D 
Weiner, Anne R 
White, Bertram W 
Whitley, Marjorie G 
Wiitala, Eero A 
Worachek, John E 
Yankow, Maurice 


N.V.G.A. Branch Membership — 
March 15, 1951 


Connecticut—103 

District of Columbia—145 
Maryland—118 

Detroit, Mich.—151 

Minneapolis, Minn.—104 

St. Louis, Mo.—144 

Teachers College, New York—154 
Philadelphia, Pa.—176 
Wisconsin—138 


Century Club Honor Roll 


Branches which have increased their mem- 
bership 40 per cent or more this year and 
now have a total of at least 40 members. 


Univ. of Colo.—44 
Iowa—98 

Lansing, Mich.—89 
Rochester, N. Y.—75 
Teachers Coll.—139 
Westchester, N. Y.—82 
Wisconsin—138 


Three-Quarter Century Branches 


Central Indiana—77 

Iowa—98 

Lansing, Mich.—90 

Rochester, N. Y.—75 
Westchester-Purnam, N. Y.—86 
Northeastern Ohio—85 

Western Pa.—8}3 

Virginia—95 


Half-Century Branches 


Four-Century Branches 
None 

Three-Century Branches 
New York City—366 
Two-Century Branches 


Chicago, Ill.—267 
Greater Boston—202 
New Jersey—205 


Century Club Branches 


Northern Calif.—169 
Southern Calif.—187 


Northern Indiana—53 
Worcester, Mass.—54 
Heart of Amcrica, Mo.—50 
Long Island, N. Y.—53 
Central Ohio—52 

Puerto Rico—74 
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Quarter-Century Branches 


Long Beach, Calif.—37 
Ontario, Canada—46 
Colorado—48 

Univ. of Colo.—47 
Delaware—42 

North Florida—47 
South Florida—30 
Athens, Ga.—42 
Atlanta, Ga.—38 
Northeastern Ind.—29 
Kansas—45 
Kentucky—37 

New Orleans, La.—36 
Western Mass.—30 
Binghamton, N. Y.—29 
Capital Dist., N. Y.—41 
Western N. Y.—29 
North Carolina—41 
Cincinnati, Ohio—48 
Miami Valley, Ohio—46 
Oregon—28 

Central Pa.—27 

Erie, Pa.—36 

Keystone, Pa.—26 
Rhode Island—47 

South Texas—38 
Seattle, Wash.—31 
Milwaukee Wis.—29 
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Pioneer Branches 


Arkansas—5 

Maritime, Canada—l 
British Columbia—13 
National Capital, D. C.—9 
Savannah, Ga.—O 
Hawaii—1l6 

Louisiana—23 

Maine—21 

Baltimore—16 

Tri-State, Md.—19 
Merrimack Valley, Mass.—11 
Montana—11 

Central, N. Y.—-17 
Delaware-Ostego, N. Y.—0 
Mid-Hudson, N. Y.—21 
Mohawk Valley, N. Y.—13 
Akron, Ohio—18 
Northwestern Ohio—19 
Oklahoma—17 

Conrad Weiser, Pa.-—2 
Lackawanna, Pa.—9 

East Tennessee—14 

Middle Tennessee—17 
Houston, Texas—23 
Utah—1 

Vermont—3 

Tacoma, Wash.—20 
Tri-State, W. Va.—3 
Wyoming—20 


Positive Action Needed! 


In these days of uncertainty and strain, a: hard-hitting and frequently bitter 
attack is being made upon public education. Frightened people strike out un- 
reasonably in all directions; many critics of the public schools are clearly fright- 
ened. Four chief fears appear to motivate them. First, is the fear of change 
‘ A second part of the wrecking crew fears the results of universal educa- 
tion.... Another group of people have financial fears.... The fourth and 
last squad in the wrecking crew is composed of those who fear subversive tend- 
encies in the schools .... 

For leaders of public education, the essential element of strategy is the prompt 
mobilization of the friends of public education. Unless genuinely representa- 
tive groups help decide the direction schools should take, the fanatics will get 
there “firstest with the mostest.” 

The relation of the schools to the public is not a one-way problem. Schools 
should be related to the community by a true partnership, with responsibility on 
both sides. The public schools need more builders and fewer axe-grinders 
.+..--from “Keynotes,” The School Executive, March, 1951. 
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MEMBERSHIP LEDGER 


Is Your Branch on the Right Side of the Ledger? 


co Cc, Cc, cr 
c 0 c c 
March 1, June 30, De- In- March 1, June 30, De In 
1951 1950 crease crease 1950 1950 cease se 


ARKANSAS 5 9 44 MonTANA 1] 12 5 


CALIFORNIA 
Northern 
Southern 
Long Beach 

CoLorabo 
Colorado 
Univ. of Colo 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

Dist. CoLtumBia 
 ¢. 
National Capital 

FLORIDA 
North 
South 

GEORGIA 
Athens 
Atlanta 
Savannah 

Hawau 
Honolulu 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago 

INDIANA 
Central 
Northeastern 
Northern 

Iowa 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LoulIsIANA 
Louisiana 
New Orleans 

MaINE 

MarYLAND 
Maryland 
Baltimore 
Tri-State 

MAssACHUSETTS 
Greater Boston 
Merrimack 
Western 
Worcester 

MIcHIGAN 
Detroit 
Lansing 

MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 

Missour! 

Heart of America 
St. Louis 


169 
184 
37 


48 
44 
100 
42 


144 
9 


47 
30 


42 
38 


O 
16 
246 


76 
28 
53 
98 
44 
36 


22 
36 
20 


16 
19 


199 
1] 
30 

4 


151 
143 
56 


52 
28 
98 
58 


151 
6 


35 
18 


35 


New Jersey 
New Yor 
Binghamton 
Capital District 
Central 
Delaware - 
Long Island 
Mid-Hudson 
Mohawk Valley 
New York City 
Rochester 
Teachers College 
Westchester 
Western 
NortuH Carona 
On10 
Akron Arca 
Central 
Cincinnati 
Miami Valley 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Central 
Conrad Weiser 
Eric 
Keystone 
Lackawanna 
Philadelphia 
Western 
Pugrto Rico 
Ruope Istanp 
TENNESSEE 
East Tenn 
Middle Tenn. 
Texas 
Houston 
South Texas 
Uran 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Tacoma 
West VirGinia 
Tri-State 


198 


Ostego 


359 
139 
82 
28 
40 


16 
51 
47 
45 
84 
19 


17 
28 


186 


25 
44 
18 
O 
41 
24 
16 
379 
50 
94 
49 
47 
47 
34 
59 
58 
75 
17 
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WISscONSIN 
Milwaukee 29 , 12 
Wisconsin 138 , 77 
WYoMING 20 soa Ce 
‘DoMINION oF CANADA 
British Columbia 13 11 -c7 "oe 
Maritime 1 19 95 
Ontario 46 55 16 
Mempers-at-LarGe 497 376 ay 32 
Total Membership 5,456 5182 5'/; 


Summer Conferences 


Wisconsin 


“Children and Youth tn a World in Crisis’ 
will be the theme of a Conference on Guid- 
ance, Personnel Services and Health to be 
held at the University of Wisconsin June 
27-29. Three general areas of group mectings 
will be held. These will concern ‘‘The Child, 
from Five to Eleven Years,’ ‘‘The Adoles- 
cent, from 12 to 17,"’ and ‘‘The Young Adult, 
from 18 to 24." For further information con- 
tact Gordon Klopf, Conference Coordinator, 
Coordinator of Student Activities, University 
of Wisconsin. 


Colorado 


An invitational Workshop on Guidance is 
scheduled at the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, June 18-22. It will be conducted by 
Clarence W. Failor, Acting Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Colorado, 
and Frank M. Fletcher, Jr., Director of the 
Occupational Opportunities Service, Ohio 
State University. Information is available 
from Dr. Failor. 


Oregon 


Three workshops in guidance will be held 
at the Oregon State College School of Educa- 
tion during the first two weeks of the regular 
summer session beginning Junc 18. Regis- 
tration for two of the workshops was closed 
May 1. The third workshop will be led by 
Royce E. Brewster, of the U. S. Office of 
Education. Preliminary enrollment for this 
group should be made through Dean F. R. 
Zeran, ‘School of Education, Oregon State 
College. 


Michigan 


At Michigan State College a guidance 
workshop is scheduled for July 30-August 17. 
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Information on this workshop is available 
from the Institute of Counseling, Testing, 
and Guidance, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 
Indiana 


Clifford Erickson, President of NVGA, 
will be the headline speaker in the 195] 
Workshop on the ““Techniques of Guidance"’ 
to be held at Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, on July 9-13. Workshop leaders 
will be Martha Turpin, Dean of Girls, Ar- 
senal Technical High School, Indianapolis; 
Harold Hargrave, Director of Guidance, 
LaPorte High School; Danicl W. Snepp, 
Director of Guidance, Evansville; and Fred 
Murphy, Principal, Broad Ripple High 
School, Indianapolis. The general theme of 


(Continued on page 677.) 


WATCH US GROW! ——— 


June Goal 








Apr. 1, 1951-5678 
Mar. 1, 1951 
Feb.1, 1951 


Dec. 15, 1950 





‘49-50 total 
00 


50 














NVGA Memberships are counted on a basis of the 
fiscal year, July 1 through June 30. Last year 
NVGA had a total of 5,182 members. The goal 
for 1950-51 is to add 2,000 new members to 
NVGA ranks over the previous yeor's totals. 
Watch this thermometer for progress. 
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Arkansas 1943 


California 
Northern 1920 


Southern 1922 


Long Beach 1949 


Colorado 1925 


Univ. of Colorado 1950 


Connecticut 1929 


Delaware 1950 


District of Columbia 
bD. C. 1922 


National Capital 1940 


Pres., Charles Teeter, High School, Star City 
V’. Pres., George W. Harrod, DeQueen High School, Dequeen 
Sec.-Treas., D. W. Feezor, 732 W. Cherry St., Jonesboro 


Pres., Sarah Helen Brown, Dir., Lux College, 2450 17th St., San Francisco 10 

V. Pres., H. C. Lindgren, Psych. Dept., San Francisco St. Coll., San Francisco 

Sec.-Treas., Eleanor Parsons, Head Couns., Geo. Washington H. S., 32nd Ave. at Anza St., 
San Francisco 21 (4300 Anza St.) 

Pres., Charles L. Etter, L. A. City Schools, 451 N. Hill St., Los Angeles 12 

V. Pres., Lewis DeVoss, Calif. Dept. of Employment, 525 S. Flower Sr. 

Sec., Donald J. Kincaid, L. A. City Schools, 1205 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 15 

Treas., C. Harry Carlson, L. A. City Bd. of Educ., 124 Loma Drive, Los Angeles 26 (539 S 
Berendo St., Los Angeles) 

Pres., Gene M. Bishop, Princ., John Dewey Continuation H. S., 8th and Locust, Long 
Beach 13 

V. Pres., Harry G. Lewis, Couns., Poly. H. S., 16th & Atlantic Sts., Long Beach 

Sec., Margaret Meikle, Couns., Stud. Pers. Services, 1305 E. Pacific Coast Highway, Long 
Beach 6 

Treas., Harold Stewart, Coord., Dewey Continuation H. S., 8th and Locust, Long Beach 13 


Pres., Harold O. Adams, Asst. Mgr., CSES, Denver Local, 14 East 14 Ave., Denver 
V. Pres., Vance Wise, Asst. Princ., West High School, Denver 

Sec., Bertha Villano, 1805 W. 38th Ave., Denver 11 

Treas., Walter O. Fischer, Asst. Dean of Stud., Denver Univ., 211 15th St., Denver 
Pres., William S. Bronson, 1424 15th St., Boulder 

V. Pres., Samuel Kepp, 953 Regent St., Boulder 

Secy., Ralph S. Hoggatt, 601 Cascade, Apt. 4, Boulder 

Treas., Allen Hancock, 2100 Arapahoe, Boulder 


Pres., Marion E. Armstrong, 10 Brainerd Ave., Middletown 
\V’. Pres., Reuben L. Swimmer, 40 Sanford Place, Bridgeport 
Nec.-Treas., Alberta Wallen, Hall H. S., 50 So. Main Sc., W. Hartford ($9 Whiting Lane 


Pres., John S. Charlron, R. D. #1, Dover 

V. Pres., Elizabeth Cloud, Dean of Girls, Wilmington H. S., Del. Ave. & Monroe Sr., 
Wilmington (604 N. Rodney St. ) 

Sec., Henrietta Harrison, Couns., Dover Special School, 162 Hazel Rd., Dover 

Treas., Virgie M. Bauer, Smyrna Special School Dist., Smyrna 


Pres., Joseph Samler, Adv. and Guid. Serv. for Voc. Rehab. & Educ., Room 4728, Munitions 
Bldg., Vets. Admin., Washington 25 

V. Pres., Willa Norris, Asst. Exec. Secy., N.V.G.A., 1424 16th St., N. W., Washington 

Sec., Carol McCamman, Western High School, 35th and R Sts., N. W., Washington 

Treas., Marian C. Friedman, 7545 9th St., N. W., Washington 

Pres., Edward J. Queen, $73 23 Place, N. E., Washington 2 

V. Pres., 

Sec., S. E. Jackson, Couns., Cardoza H. S., 9th and Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Washington 1 

Treas., Aileen H. Davis, 1947 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington | 
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Florida 


North 1948 


South 1941 


Georgia 
Athens 1947 


Atlanta 1936 


Savannah 19§0 


Hawaii 
Honolulu 1937 


lilinois 
Chicago 1920 


Indiana 
Centra] 1942 


Northeastern 1948 


Northern 1940 


lowa 1928 


Kansas 1928 


Kentucky 1936 
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Pres., James A. Martin, 233 Building G, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville 

V. Pres “ 

Nec.-Treas., Helen 1. Sivia, Mgr., Florida State Employ. Serv., 331 Main St., Gainesville 
P. O. Box 664 

Pres., H. L. Dries, Chiet, Vers Admin. Guidance Center, Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables 

V. Pres., Louis Miller 

Nec.-Treas., Marguerite Clarke, Miami Senior H. S., 2450S. W. First St., Miami 35 


Pres., Mrs. Maude S Hollingsworth, Univ. of Ga ‘ Coll of Educ ° Peabody Hall, Athens 

V. Pres., William J. Shortt, Industrial Engineering Dept., Athens Mfg. Co., Athens 

Sec.-Treas., Mrs. Laura Marbut, Univ. of Ga., Coll. of Educ., Peabody Hall, Athens (24 
Oglethorpe Ave.) 

Pres., G. H. Fort, City Hall, Atlanta 

1st V. Pres., John W. Taliaferro, Personnel Consultants, 412 Ga. Savings Bank Bldg., 84 
Peachtree St., Atlanta 

2nd V. Pres., Miss Martha P. Brown, Oglethorpe Univ., 7200 Peachtree Road, N. E., 
Atlanta 

Sec.-Treas., Mrs. Clemmie Brower, O'Keefe H. S., Atlanta (648 Linwood Ave., N. E.) 

Pres., Donald M. Gray, Savannah Public Schools, Savannah (40 E. 51st St 

V. Pres., William R. Lowe, Vets. Admin., Savannah 

Sec.-Treas., Anna Lou Friedman, Savannah Public Schools, 731 E. 40th St., Savannah 


Pres., Mrs. Elsie McG. Burke, Hawaiian Tuna Packers, Ltd., Personnel Officer, Honolulu 
(10 Wyllie St. 

V. Pres., Benjamin L. Marx, Lewers & Cooke, Ltd., Asst. Pers. Mgr., Honolulu (3726 Old 
Pali Road) 

Sec., Keith Taylor, Honolulu Bus. Coll., Stud. Couns. (358 Royal Hawaiian Ave.), Honolulu 

Treas., Ralph N. Kubo, Voc. Rehab. Serv., Counselor, 1630-A Lusitania St., Honolulu 13 


Pres., Mary H. Lindley, Continental Ill. Natl. Bank & Trust Co., 231 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 90 

V. Pres., John T. McMahon, Chicago Bd. of Educ., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1 

Sec., Doris Bates, Marsh & McLennan, Inc., 231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4 

Treas., Russell G. Kempiners, Western Electric Co., Hawthorne Station, Chicago 23 


Pres., Emet Talley, 3429 South N. J. St., Indianapolis 

V. Pres., Helen Ederle, Dept. of Educ., Ind. St. Teachers Coll., Terre Haute 

Sec., Josephine Armuth, 730 4th St., Columbus 

Treas., Alexander Moore, 330 Harvard Place, Indianapolis 

Pres., Victoria Gross, Dean of Girls, No. Side H. S., Fort Wayne 3 

V. Pres., Robert E. Wilkerson, Ex. Sec., Fort Wayne Urban League, Fort Wayne 

Sec., Margaretta Horner, Program Dir., YWCA, Fort Wayne 

Treas., Paul G. Gieseler, Pers. Dir., Wayne Paper Box & Printing Co., Fort Wayne (102 W. 
Superior St. 

Pres., Harold Hargrave, Dir. of Guid., La Porte H. S., La Porte 

V. Pres., Edward R. Quinn, Univ. of Notre Dame, South Bend 

Sec., Katherine Van Buskirk, Riley H. S., South Bend 

Treas., Helen Goppert, Washington H. S., South Bend 


Pres., Donald Emery, Dir. of Spec. Serv., The Public Schs., Cedar Rapids 
V. Pres., Paul B. Schaver, Dean, Jr. Coll., Clinton Jr. Coll., Clinton 
Sec.-Treas., F. E. Wellman, 220 Curtiss Hall, lowa State College, Ames 


Pres., Marie Diggs, Dir. of Guid., Sr. H. S., & Jr. Coll., Coffeyville (616 W. Sth Sr.) 
V. Pres., W. W. Bass, Chief of Advisement, Vet. Admin., Wichirca 
Sec.-Treas., Ramon L. Charles, Dir. of Guid. Serv., St. Bd. for Voc. Educ., Topeka 


Pres., "> A. Gardner, Route 3, Jeffersontown 


V. Pres., Cornelius R. Hager, Nicholasville 
Sec.-Treas., Linda B. Boyd, 129 N. Bayly Ave., Louisville 6 





Louisiana 
Louisiana 1923 


New Orleans 1950 


Maine 1942 


Maryland 1926 


Baltimore 1940 


Tri-State 1947 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston 1920 


Merrimack Valley 1941 


Western 1946 


Worcester 1936 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Lansing 1941 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
Heart of America 1946 


Directory of Branches 


Pres., Miss Jewel Sumner, Tangipahoa 

V. Pres., Stanley Fitzpatrick, 4838 Laurel St., New Orleans 15 

Sec.-Treas., Lydie Sommers, Couns., 224 Bedford Drive, Baton Rouge 

Pres., Howard Gruenberg, Chief, Vor Rehab., Vets. Admin. Hospital, New Orleans 

V. Pres., A. J. Leach, Regional Dir., 10th U. S. Civil Serv. Region, New Orleans 

Sec., Kathleen Booth, Testing Tech., La. St. Empl. Serv., New Orleans 

Treas., V.O. Grantham, Chief, N. O. Dist., La. State Voc. Rehab. Div. ,"Room 400, Jahacke 
Bldg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans 


Pres., Nathan Watson, Morse H. S., Bath 
V. Pres., Mrs. Eunice Baker, Waterville H. S., Waterville 
Sec -Treas., George Merriam, 60 Main St., Thomaston 


Pres., Rebecca C. Tansil, State Teachers College, Towson 4 

V. Pres., M. S. Koc f° , Dundalk Jr.-Sr. H. $., 7400 Dunmanway at Yorkway, Baltimore 
Sec., Mary Mullia, . St. Empl. Serv., Hopkins Pl. & Lombard, Baltimore 1 
Treas., M. Thomas Goedeke, 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore 18 

Pres., Mrs. Marian D. Waters, 2409 Madison Ave., Baltimore 17 

V. Pres., 

Sec., Charles E. Brown, 1605 N. Appleton St., Baltimore 17 

Treas., Walter A. Shields, 913 N. Fulton Ave., Baltimore 17 

Pres., William Van Newkirk, Psych. Inst., St. Tchrs. Coll., Frostburg 

V.. Pres., Jane Grindel, 101 McCulloh St., Frostburg 

Sec.-Treas., Hannah Allamong, Instr. of Math., Fort Hill H. S., Cumberland 


Pres,, L. H. Chapman, Dir. of Guid., Dept. of Public Schools, Waltham 

V. Pres., 

Sec., Helen G. Adams, Hotel Puritan, 390 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 

Treas., Edward B. Colbert, Watertown H. S., Watertown 72 

Pres., Richard Wallace, 38 Francis St., Haverhill 

V. Pres., 

Sec., Catherine M. Barrett, 102 Chestnut St., Andover 

Treas. (acting), Herbert P. Carter, Boston Tech. H. S., Belvidere & Dalton Sts., Boston 15 

Pres., John L. Steele, Assoc. Dean, Springfield Coll., Springfield 

V. Pres., Helen Theinert, Couns., Tech. H. S., Springfield 

Sec., Mr. Dale B. Lake, Asst. Dir. of Placement, Springfield College, Springfield 

Treas., M. Monica King, Mass. Dept. of Educ., Div. of Voc. Rehab., 145 State St., Spring- 
field 

Pres., Robert C. Cole, Worcester Boys’ Club, Ionic Ave., Worcester 8 

V. Pres., Margaret T. Callahan, Providence St. Jr. H. S., Worcester 

Sec., Kathleen Burns, Voc. Couns., North H. S., Worcester 5 

Treas., Timothy A. Shea, Worcester Boys’ Trade H. S., Worcester § 


Pres., Irma G. Dayton, Condon Intermediate School, 1314 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 8 

V. Pres., Harvey F. Chapman, Cooley H. S., 15055 Hubbell, Detroit 27 

Sec., Miss Jeanette Goodenow, Couns., Cooley H. S., Detroit (1553 Vinewood, Detroit 16 

Freas., Anthony A. Klink, Southfield Trade School, 12255 Southfield, Detroit 28 (13984 
Grandmont 

Pres., George Myers, 515 Elizabeth St., East Lansing 

V. Pres., 

Sec., Norman Dunn, Michigan State College, Okemos 

Treas., G. Raymond Tuttle, Coord., Technical H. S., Lansing (419 N. Capital Ave 


Pres., Kenneth A. Millard, Asst. Dir., Stud., Pers. Serv., Macalester College, St. Paul 5 

V. Pres., Charles Sheldon, Personnel Research Admin., Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 
Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 

Sec.-Treas., Elmer R. John, Midland Cooperative Wholesale, 739 Johnson St., N. E., Minne- 
apolis 13 


Pres., Mrs. Frieda wn oe Chappelle, Drake Hotel, 1016 Locust, Kansas City 6 


V. Pres., Vivian Shepherd, Dir., The Rehab. Inst., Kansas City 75 (3101 Gillham Plaza 
Sec.-Treas., Joseph W. Hollis, 401 N. Hardesty, Kansas City 
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St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 


Central 1928 


Delaware-Ostego 1946 


Long Island 1943 


Mid-Hudson 1940 


Mohawk Valley 1941 


New York City 1920 


Rochester 1923 


Teachers College 1925 
Westchester 1939 


Purnam 


Western 1939 


North Carolina 1927 


Occupations, May, 1951 


Pres., Kingsley M. Wientge, Route 1, Box 113, Glencoe 
V. Pres., Lucius Guese, 2732 Wismer, Overland 14 
Sec.-Treas., Mary Lichliter, Lindenwood College, St. Charles 


Pres., A. L. Comer, High School, Twin Bridges 
V. Pres., Ralph S. Kneeland, Guid. Dir., Public Schools, Lewiston 
Sec.-Treas., Truman Cheney, St. Supr., OIGS, St. Dept. of Publ. Instr., Helena 


Pres., Paul Cambreling, Newark Coll. of Engrg., 367 High St., Newark 2 

V. Pres., Dr. Gene Forrester, Head Couns., West Side H. S., Newark (71 Overpeck 
Drive, Ridgefield Park) 

Sec.-Treas., Jean Pascoe, 39 Spring St., Newton 


Pres., Marjorie Bush, Columbus Jr. H. S.,‘Binghamton 

V. Pres., Clyde Chauncey, St. Instr. of Agelied Arts. & Sciences, Binghamton 

Sec., Matilda Brown, Johnson City H. S., Johnson City 

Treas., Paul Gimmie, Vestal Central Schl., Vestal 

Pres., Lillian Ross, Couns., Cohoes H. S., Cohoes (2 Fulton St.) 

V. Pres., Alice Keays, McKinley H. S., Schenectady 

Sec.-Treas., Margaret Bergen, Mc. Pleasant H. S., Schenectady 

Pres., Merton Bromley, Cazenovia H. S., Cazenovia 

V. Pres., Miss Helen Curren, Carrier Corp., 300 S. Geddes St., Syracuse 

Sec., Mrs. Marion Malcomb, Central H. S., Syracuse 

Treas., Miss Marie Delaney, Solvay H. S., Solvay 

Pres. (acting), Gladys Hamlin, H. S., Oneonta 

V. Pres., 

Sec., Isobel Clark, N. Y. St. Empl. Serv., 256 Main St., Oneonta 

Treas., Rosanna C. Bagg, Huntington Memorial Library, Oneonta 

Pres., John David, Sewanhaka H. S., Floral Park, L. 1. 

V. Pres., 

Sec., Anne D. MacDougall, Hempstead H. S., Hempstead 

Treas., Grace Geiger, Toaz Jr. H. S., Huntington Station 

Pres., Donald J. Nelson, Couns., North Jr. H. S., Newburg 

V. Pres., Betty J. Loomis, Dir. of Guid., H. S., Port Jervis 

Sec.-Treas., Georgianna Gurney, Dir. of Guid., Wappingers Central School, Wappingers 
Falls 

Pres., Reno Ventre, Holland Patent H. S., Holland Patent 

V. Pres., Eloise Daly, New Hartford H. S., New Hartford 

Sec.-Treas., Leo J. Allard, N. Y. St. Empl. Serv., Utica ($08 Charlotte St.) 

Pres., Eli E. Cohen, Jewish Occupational Council, 1841 Broadway, New York City 

V. Pres., Goldie R. Kaback, CCNY Educational! Clinic, 139th St. and Amsterdam Ave., 
New York City 

Sec., Marion Steel, 115 Parkview Ave., Bronxville 8 

Treas., Emily B. Robitschek, Christopher Columbus H. S., Astor & Golden Ave., Bronx 
(400 W. 119th Sr.) 

Pres., Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor, Placement Secy., Women's Coll., Univ. of Rochester, Roch- 
ester 

V. Pres., Miss Mabel Evarts, Couns., Camera Works, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 

Sec., Dr. Kathleen Rudolph, 1440 Highland Ave., Rochester 18 

Treas., Herbert Fitton, Asst. Dean, Univ. School of Liberal and Applied Studies, Univ. of 
Rochester, Rochester 

Pres., Harry Beilin, 2744 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 

V. Pres., Wallace Verburg, 509 W. 121st St., New York City 27 

Sec., Phoebe L. Overstreet, 600 W. 113th St., New York City 25 

Treas., Junius Davis, $09 W. 121st St., New York City 27 

Pres., Harold McCourt, Dir. of Guid., Public Schools, Pleasantville 

V. Pres., Oliver C. Davis, 131 Hugenot St., New Rochelle 

Sec., Mrs. Randall Kaler, 20 N. Broadway, White Plains 

Treas., Philip Castelli, Harrison H. S., Union Ave., Harrison 

Pres., Helen L. Sutton, W. Seneca Central Schl., 2806 Seneca St., Buffalo 10 

V. Pres., Evelyn Muntz, Girls’ Couns., Bennett H. S., Buffalo 14 (2885 Main St.) 

Sec., Thomas R. Sonne, 1269 Michigan Ave., Buffalo9 

Treas., Tyra Mauritzson, 401 W. éck St., Jamestown 


Pres., Kate P. Kitchin, Dean of Girls, Rocky Mount H. S., Rocky Mount 
V. Pres., G. Gordon Ellis, Assoc. Prof., Sch. of Educ., Univ. of N. Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Sec.-Treas., Marion W. Bird, Princ., Oak Grove School, Route 4, Box 319A, Durham 
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Ohio 
Akron Area 1947 Pres., Hope M. Bond, Rehab. Couns., St. Bur., Voc. Rehab., 601 Unired Bldg., Akron 
V. Pres., Paul J. Armstrong, 308 YWCA, 80 W. Center, Akron 8 
Sec., Laura M. Ort, Ohio Bell Tel. Co., 50 W. Bowery St., Akron 8 
Treas., Robert B. Heuser, Dir. of Guid., Cuyahoga Falls School, 2300 Fourth St., Cuyahoga 
Falls 
Central 1938 Pres., Frank M. Fletcher, Jr., 164 Brighton Rd., Columbus 
V. Pres., William D. Lakin, 731 Alton Ave., Columbus 3 
Sec.-Treas., Marjorie Hammond, 97 Hamilton Park, Columbus 3 
Cincinnati 1920 Pres., Rev. Wilfred Dirr, Elder H. S., Regina & Vincent, Cincinnati 
V. Pres., Andrew A. Santanan, Boys’ Work Secy., YMCA, 1105 Elm St., Cincinnati 
Sec., Lola Buchanan, Couns., Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
Treas., Mrs. Janet D. Keys, Stow Jr. High School, Cincinnati 29 (898 Rockdale Ave 
Miami Valley 1946 Pres., Brother George W. Nagel, Dean of Bus. Admin., Univ. of Dayton, Dayton 
V. Pres., Florence Mathues, Voc. Couns., Rike-Kumler Co., Dayton 
Sec., Frances Brown, Teacher, Roosevelt H. S., Daytor 
Treas., Lloyd A. Rensel, Dir., Univ. of Dayton Guid. Center, Dayton 
Northeastern 1924 Pres., Walter Sites, Cleveland Hts. Pub. Schools, 1749 Lee Road, Cleveland Heights 18 
V. Pres., Mrs. Laura Gandola, Ohio Bell Tel. Co., 750 Huron Rd., Cleveland 
Sec., J. Neubauer, Voc. Couns., John Marshall H. S., 3952 W. 140th St., Cleveland 
Treas., Maurine Rosch, Couns., John Adams H. S., 3817 E. 116th St., Cleveland 
Northwestern 1938 Pres., Robert J. Burns, Jr., Supervisor, Night Classes, Toledo Univ., 3644 Harley Road, 
Toledo 65 
V. Pres., Phil G. Robinson, Pers. Dir., Electric Auto Lite Co., 323 Hillview Dr., Rossferd 
Sec.-Treas., Frieda Heiby, 1349 Lincoln Ave., Toledo7 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma Ciry 1948 Pres., Oscar Monrad, V. Pres., First Natl. Bank, Oklahoma City 
V. Pres., J. Chester Swanson, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Oklahoma City 
Sec.-Treas., Marita Handley, Dean of Women, Cenrral St. Coll., Edmons 


Oregon 1942 


Pres., W. T. Johnson, Dean of Boys, Springfield H. S., Springfield 
V. Pres., Elwood Egelston, V. Princ., Sandy Union H. S., Sandy 


Sec.-Treas., Nina Zoe Kitts, Dean of Girls, Eugene H. S., Eugene 


Pennsylvania 
Central 1939 Pres., Clara Casner Carpenter, 640 Fifth Ave., Williamsport 3 
V. Pres., A. M. Wellington, 521 East Prospect Ave., State College 
Sec.-Treas., Zura E. Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milton 
Conrad Weiser 1948 Pres., Frances A. Rahn, R.D. 2, Muhlenburg Park, Reading 
V. Pres., Edgar Hilgendorf, 328 Windsor St., Reading 
Sec., Grace W. Trout, Reading H. S., Reading 
Treas., Edwin B. Yeich, 1303 N. 11th St., Reading 
Erie 1940 Pres., Ellen Connell, Dir. of Guid., Pub. Schools, Admin. Annex, Erie (224 French St.) 
V. Pres., Leo Carney, Pa. St. Empl. Serv., G. Daniel Baldwin Bldg., Erie 
Sec.-Treas., Mary H. Walker, Child Study Dept., Public Schools, 640 W. 9th St., Erie 
Keystone 1943 Pres., Donald J. Diffenbaugh, Dir. of Guid., Derry Township Public School, Hershey 
V. Pres., Benjamin F. Olena, Dean of Boys, Hershey Industrial School, Hershey 
Sec., Foster Grosh, Dir. of Pers. Serv., Harrisburg Center, Pa. St. Coll., Harrisburg 
Treas., William O. Duck, Stud. Couns., Gettysburg Coll., Gettysburg 
Lackawanna 1947 Pres., Paul Lilly, Keystone Jr. Coll., La Plume 
V. Pres., L. J. Lennon, 310 N. Webster Ave., Scranton 
Sec., Gertrude Freedman, 1511 Myrtle Ave., Scranton 
Treas., Stephen J. Budash, Univ. of Scranton Guid. Cer., Scranton 
Philadelphia Vicinity Pres., R. D. Matthews, Sch. of Educ., Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia (3812 Walnut Se 
1920 V. Pres., Benjamin J. Novack, Dobbins Voc. Tech. Sch., 22nd and Lehigh Ave., Philadel- 
hia 32 
ce Tom W. Bull, Pierce Sch. of Bus. Adm., Philadelphia 2 (1420 Pine St 
Treas., M. Adelaide Hawk, 3355 N. Park Ave., Phila. 40 
Western 1925 Pres., James Tomb, Couns., Fifth Ave. H.S., 1800 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 19 
V. Pres., Leanore Allen, Couns., Prospect Jr. H. S., Prospect Sc., Pittsburgh 11 
Sec., Marjorie Siedle, Couns., S. Hills H. S., Ruth & Eureka Sts., Pittsburgh 11 
Treas., John H. Moore, 1002 Winterton St., Pittsburgh 6 


Puerto Rico 1940 
Pres., Juan B. Picart, Guid. Cer., Univ. of P. R., Rio Piedras (P. O. Box 4587, San Juan 
V. Pres., Felix P. Cornier, Voc. Guid., Voc. Educ. Depr., Santurce 
Sec.-Treas., Virginia Miranda de Garcia, Couns., Baldorioity Sr. H. S., San Juan 
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Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 


East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Houston 1946 


South Texas 1950 
(San Antonio) 


Utah 1947 


Vermont 1938 


Virginia 1931 


Washington 
Seattle 1928 


Tacoma 1950 


West Virginia 
Tri-State 1947 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 1929 


Occupations, May, 1951 


Pres., Bernard J. Buonanno, 7 Almy St., Providence 

V. Pres., Flora S. Curtis, 38 Armistice Blvd., Pawtucket 
Sec., Newton P. Leonard, 341 Sharon St., Providence 8 
Treas., William R. Loughery, 24 Firglade Ave., Providence 


Pres., Frank D. McClelland, Dean of Students, Maryville College, Maryville 
V. Pres., Sarah Ketron, 103 Palmetto Lane, Oak Ridge 

Sec., R. F. Thomason, Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville 

Treas., Dorothy Latimer, 402 Pa. Ave., Oak Ridge 

Pres., Julien C. Stanley, Peabody Coll., Nashville 

V. Pres., Mrs. Ralph Gates, 518 Fairfax Ave., Nashville 

Sec.-Treas., Hattie Jenkins, Brookfield Dr., Nashville 


Pres., Frederick Wiener, Jewish Voc. Serv., 1100 Blodgett, Houston 

V. Pres., William R. McKee, St. Thomas Univ., 3812 Montrose Blvd., Houston 

Sec., Daisy Engel, Texas St. Empl. Serv., Milam St. Office, Houston 

Treas., Mrs. C. A. Varney, Texas St. Empl. Serv., Louisiana Street Office, Houston (2722 
Newman 

Pres., James L. McKay, 2205 W. Mistletoe St., San Antonio 

V. Pres., Irwin J. Schultz, Tech. Adviser, Chief of Pers., 2700th Air Force Endoctrination 
Wing, Lackland AF Base, San Antonio 

Sec., Mrs. Josephine Moore, Regional Office, Vets. Admin., 307 Dwyer Ave., San Antonio 

Treas., Grace McMurrey, San Antonio Coll. Guid. Center, San Antonio 5 (112 LeCompte 
Pl.) 


Pres., Emory A. Morelli, 1037 Third Ave., Salt Lake City 3 

V. Pres., Ralph V. Bachman, 580 F St., Sale Lake City 3 

Sec., Josephine Calder, Dept. of Rehab., Veteran's Hospital, Sale Lake City 
Treas., Norris Boyd, 2230 So. 20th E., Salt Lake City 6 


Pres., Robert R. Wilson, Dir. of Guid., Brattleboro 
V. Pres., 


Sec.-Treas., 


Elizabeth Hunt, H. S., Bellows Falls 


Pres., Charles J. Schollenberger, Dir. of Training, Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville 
V. Pres., A. J. Mapp, Asst. Princ., Woodrow Wilson H. S., Portsmouth 
Sec.-Treas., Rebie Lassiter, Eighth and Marshall Sts., Richmond 


Pres., Vincent Jerome, Boys’ Adviser, Cleveland H. S., 56th Ave. and Lucile St., Seattle 6 
(4014 W. Walker Sr.) 

V. Pres., Harry M. Grill, Student, Univ. of Wash., 4738 Brooklyn Ave., Seattle 5 

Sec., Vivian Holt, Attendance Couns., Benton Public Schools, Benton (303 Park Ave. N.) 

Treas., R. H. Rehbock, Couns., Roosevelt H. S., 15th Ave. & E 66th Sr., Seattle $5 (16316 
Englewood Place) 

Pres., Roy Cochrane, Dir., Educational Research Dept., Tacoma Public Schools, Tacoma 1 

V. Pres., Floyd W. King, Empl. Progr. Supervisor, Employment Sec. Dept., Tacoma 

Sec.-Treas., June Young, Sr. Empl. Couns., Empl. Sec. Dept., Tacoma 


Pres., A. B. Cooper, W. Va. Mfg. & Steel Co., Huntington 
V. Pres., Richard L. Beard, Marshall Coll., Huntington 
Sec.-Treas., Margaret Krieger, Studies Teacher, Jr. H. S., Huntington (2206 9th Ave. 


Pres., T. J. Kuemmerlein, Supervisor, Dept. of Pupil Pers., 1111 N. 10th St., Milwaukee 
Public Schools, Milwaukee 1 

V. Pres., D. Weston Day, Pers. Mgr., Chain Belt Co., 1600 W. Bruce St., Milwaukee 

Sec.-Treas., Miss Mary Zembrosky, Pulaski High School, 2500 W. Oklahoma Ave., Mil- 
waukee 15 
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Wisconsin 1926 , Ben. A. Sullivan, Dept of Pupil Pers. Serv., Univ. of Wisconsin, Ext. Div., Milwau- 
kee 3 
V. Pres., Joseph B. Fagot, Marathon Corp., Menasha 
Sec., Margaret Fosse, East H. S., Madison 
Treas., Edward Richards, Voc Appraiser, Milwaukee Voc. School, Milwauke 


Wyoming 1932 
Pres., Murray Delloff, Tchr. & Couns., Cody Public Schools, Cody (1525 Bleistein St 
V. Pres., 
Sec.-Treas., Donald Shanor, Princ., Jr. H. S., Powell 


Dominion of Canada 
British Columbia 1948 Pres., C. M. Hockridge; 2079 W. 46th Ave., Vancouver, B. ¢ 
V. Pres., James Grand, 3930 W. 38th St., Vancouver, B. C 
Sec.-Treas., Archie McKie, 4472 Quesnelle Drive, Vancouver, B. C 


Maritime 1947 Pres. 
V. Pres., G. E. Perry, Dir. of Guid., Dept. of Educ., Halifax, N.S 


Sec., Mary Wall 
Treas., Donald Fergusson, 15 Hickman St., Glace Bay, N.S 
Ontario 1938 Pres., Jean Elder, 690 Broadview Ave., Toronto, Ontario (York Memorial Collegiate Inst., 
Eglington Ave. W., Toronto) 
V. Pres., R. F. Gilmour, Procter & Gamble Co., Toronto, Canada 
Sec.-Treas., F. F. Hicks, Dir. of Career Planning, 357 Hunter St. West, Hamilton, Ontario 


Chewing Gum Nuisance 


Despite advertising to the contrary, gum chewing is still a nuisance. Try the 

device used in some Washington, D. C., schools. Ask the print-shop to make up 

small pads of scrap paper (3 inches square) with the words “FOR YOUR GUM" 

printed on each piece. By handing one of these slips quietly to the offender, 

you can abate the gum-chewing nuisance without bringing it to the attention of 

the class.—From The Teacher's Letter, December 9, 1950, published at 814 Du- 
pont Circle, Washington 6, D. C. 


The Impact of Changing Cultures 


American children are growing up within the most rapidly changing culture of 

which we have any record in the world, within a culture where for several genera- 

tions each generation's experience has differed sharply from the last, and in 

which the experience of the youngest child in a large family will be extraordi- 

narily different from that of the first born.—Margaret Mead, White House Con- 
ference. 





Convention in Brief 





RECORD ATTENDANCE was registered 
A March 25-29 when the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations drew 
1,921 persons to its 1951 Convention at 
Chicago's Stevens Hotel. ‘‘Personnel Re- 
sources for Improving Human Relations” 
was the theme of the giant meeting held by 
five constituent CGPA organizations (Alli- 
ance for Guidance of Rural Youth, American 
College Personnel Association, National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, National As- 
sociation of Guidance Supervisors, and Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association), 
with the cooperation of Altrusa Interna- 
tional, Eastern College Personnel Officers, 


Personnel Section, American Association of 


Colleges for Teacher Education, The Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, Inc., and Western 
Personnel Institute. 

Unification was an issue at business ses- 
sions of NVGA, NADW, and ACPA. Rep- 
resentatives of the first and last organizations 
voted in favor of the unification plan, while 
NADW Representatives rejected the proposal. 
The NVGA Delegate Assembly vote was 
promptly referred to the membership for a 
ballot appraisal. The NVGA membership 
in April voted approval of the plan by a 
substantial majority. 

Speeches featured at the Convention in- 
cluded that of Preston Bradley of the People’s 
Church, Chicago, who was the NVGA Ban- 
quet speaker March 26, and those of William 
A. Avirett, Vice-President, Colgate Univer- 
sity, and H. Edmund Bullis, Executive Di- 
rector, The Delaware State Society for 
Mental Hygiene. The Avirett and Bullis 
speeches, given on Council Day, are condensed 
in the following Convention report. NVGA 
sessions are reported in order of time, and are 
recorded here through the efforts of the 
individual session recorders. 


A number of selected papers are not re- 
corded in the following report because they 
will appear in full as articles in fall issues ot 
OccuPaTIONs. 

To C. A. Michelman, Chief, OIGS, Spring- 
field, Illinois, go laurels for his work as Con- 
vention Coordinator. John McMahon, Direc- 
tor, Division of Guidance and Counseling, 
Board of Education, Chicago, served as 
NVGA Convention Chairman, and Harold 
J. Dillon, Department Head, Educational and 
Community Services, Continuing Education 
Service, Michigan State College, East Lans- 
ing, arranged the program. John R. 
Barry, Counselor and Assistant Professor, 
University of Illinois, Chicago, was Local 
Arrangements Chairman. Willis E. Dugan, 
Director of Student Personnel, University of 
Minnesota, was Chief Recorder. 

An innovation at this Convention was the 
NVGA family hour, a general assembly 
meeting at which President Clifford Erickson 
introduced 1950-1951 NVGA officers and 
chairmen.—N. S. 


Counselor Problems in 
Large High Schools 


The problem of how to organize a large 
high school to achieve the maximum of serv- 
ices to students was considered by Harold 
H. Metcalf, Superintendent, Bloom Town- 
ship High School, Chicago; Elizabeth A. 
Kenealy, Supervisor of Counseling, Division 
of Secondary Education, Los Angeles; Mil- 
dred H. Hickman, Director of Guidance and 
Placement, Cleveland Public Schools, and 
John F. Showalter, Administrative Assistant 
to the Superintendent of Richmond Public 
Schools. Dr. Metcalf told of a program in 
which a personnel team—including home- 
room teachers, speech correctionists, and the 
school nurse—cooperate to offer programs of 
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guidance services. Miss Kenealy described 
various devices used in Los Angeles to give 
information acquired by counselors about 
students to their teachers. The use of mathe- 
matics aptitude tests in correcting a situation 
of failure in math courses was outlined by 
Miss Hickman. Dr. Showalter stressed a 
two-way cooperative relationship between 
counselors and teachers. A second question, 
‘What effort is being made to determine the 
counselor case load in large high schools?** 
was answered by Elsa Becker, Administrative 
Assistant, Christopher Columbus High 
School, The Bronx. Miss Becker described 
research in her school which resulted in an 
equalization of the counselor's load; up- 
grading of the quality of counseling, and 
revelation of the number of students not being 
reached. 

Asking, “‘Does group guidance increase or 
decrease the need for individual counseling?” 
Thomas D. Ginn, Director of Guidance, Bos- 
ton Public Schools, indicated that frequently 
such guidance raises questions for a student, 
who comes with his parents for subsequent 
individual counseling. 

**How can administrators assist in the work 
of counselors?’’ was discussed by Robert 
Gregg, Principal, Austin High School, Chi- 
cago, who said that an integrated program 
with cooperative relationships is a necessity. 
One way to assure it, he suggested, is to have 
counselor representatives on the faculty ad- 
visory committee.—O. Hort Trissie, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs. 


Counselor Problems in 
Small High Schools 


Occupational Information. In many small 
high schools administrators often thrust the 
teaching of occupational information on a 
teacher who is already overburdened and 
knows nothing about the subject. Further, 
the school has few resources upon which he 
can draw. The following suggestions were 
made to help cope with this problem: call 
upon the state supervisor of guidance for 
help; use visual aids; develop attitudes to- 
ward work; make a survey of pupil needs 
(this would implement the whole guidance 
program); use matcrials such as the National 


Forum Guidance Series, SRA Youth Inven- 
tory and Adjustment Series; use a sliding 
library; write to counselor-training institu- 
tions for service; learn simple techniques in 
teaching occupational information 

It was suggested that the small high school 
get away from teaching occupational in- 
formation as a unit and that each teacher use 
his subject as a vehicle for occupational in 
formation. This has value only if all teach- 
ers do it. Otherwise, this method of teach- 
ing occupational information ts fraught with 
hazards. Some of the participants felt that 
this method is no substitute for a course in 
occupational information. The thought was 
expressed that the key to the whole prob- 
lem is a person who ts given responsibility 
for this type work. 

Cumulative Records. Methods offered for 
devising a permanent record card that will 
not scare teachers were: through coopera- 
tive effort; by showing different types and 
permitting teachers tw uclect the one seem- 
ing to present the least work; have cumula- 
tive record so devised that teachers will have 
to do as little writing as possible; certain 
records are required by state departments 
add a few items and you have a cumulative 
record. 

Asking who should fill out records, use 
and keep track of them, the participants sug- 
gested: as a file have a teacher 
sign for a card when she takes it out, and 
check her name when returning it; give a 
mimeographed record containing basic facts 
to teacher each fall; 5 x 8 cards should be 
started in each subject when a child enters 
school and each teacher adds material for the 
year she has the child; students can aid in 


system, 


About this Section 


These are Recorders’ reports of sessions held 
at the 1951 NVGA Convention in Chicago. 
For mtore detailed presentation of some of 
the speeches, watch the Articles section 
of this and subsequent issues of Occura- 
TIONS. Sessions reported here appear in the 
order that they were held at the Convention. 
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filling out cards. Code system can be used for 
confidential information. It has been found 
in some instances that pupils make fewer 
mistakes than teachers. Participation in 
filling out record helps children to under- 
stand themselves. Also this is good practice 
because there is no place in the curriculum 
for teaching how to fill out forms. 

The discussants noted that oi: counselor 
may sometimes serve more than one school, 
and that it is important that the public be 
impressed with the fact that the counselor is 
as important as the teacher. 

Public relations in the intepretation of guidance. 
Send records home; Career Day helps (this 
should not be set up within the framework 
of the school only; co-chairman from com- 
munity is important; cooperative effort of 
several schools is helpful); Kiwanis Club and 
community resources should be used; the 
satisfied customer, 7.e., the child who has 
been well counseled, speaks for the program; 
B.I.E. Day is a productive undertaking. 

What type of cumulative record should be 
adopted for state-wide use? It was suggested 
that: it is best to let the school devise its 
own, though the state should make samples 
available as guides; if state has adopted a 
record, it should be made available, but not 
imposed on schools; duplicates should be sent 
with transfers (some schools are experiment- 
ing with photostatic copies and Ozalide); 
records are important to everyone, and an 
effort should be made to have them without 
too much work for the teacher. 

How can students be interested in blue collar 
jobs? The participants concluded that failure 
in interest is the fault of teacher-training in- 
stitutions, and that it applies to all school 
subjects. Students are not now interested. 
There is a need to work with teacher-train- 
ing institutions on the national level. 

Guidance resources for small schools include 
volumes such as Froehlich’s Guidance Services 
in Smaller Schools; Strang's Child Development 
and Guidance in Smaller Schools, and Erickson 
and Happ’s Guidance Practices at Work. Other 
resources .are periodicals, the Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth, and the teacher's 
ingenuity. 

It was decided that even with a lack of 
resources something can be done, for instance, 
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having a Career Day, knowing children bet- 
ter and doing something for those who cannot 
go to college—Esretie E. Ferpman, Director 
of Pupil Services, Board of Education, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


Junior Achievement Program 


A film was shown describing the work of 
Junior Achievement. 


Content Essential to Basic 
Preparation of Counselors 
In Occupational Information 


Harold J. Mahoney pointed to the emer- 
gence of the ‘‘concept of a core or basic train- 
ing program composed of sharply defined and 
delimited areas of knowledge pointed to- 
wards the preparation of a guidance general- 
ist rather than the specialist in some one 
phase of guidance."’ Development of coun- 
selor training programs is now at the stage 
of determining the specific nature of the con- 
tent in each of these areas. Dr. Mahoney 
reported recommendations of a jury of 63 
outstanding workers in the field of guidance 
and occupational information, members of 
which had been asked to classify 333 items 
of occupational information as ‘‘essential,"’ 
“‘unessential,’’ ‘‘irrelevant,’’ and ‘‘not com- 
petent to make a judgment.’’ These items 
were organized under broad categories which 
included such classifications as: items con- 
cerning the classification or grouping of oc- 
cupations; items concerning methods and 
procedures for teaching occupational infor- 
mation; those concerning the type of back- 
ground to the world of work which the 
counselor should acquire, etc. Under the 
first item two-thirds of the jury voted to re- 
tain: The Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(1949), vols. I and II; the “‘Entry Occupa- 
tional Classification’’ of the DOT, Part IV; 
the United States Census; occupations ac- 
cording to their suitability for women; 
classification according to inventories of 
vocational interest; socio-economic group- 
ings of occupations; classification according 
to workers’ characteristics demanded by 
each; classification according to secondary 
school subjects, and classification according 
to estimated levels of intelligence. After 
detailing other findings of the study, Dr. 
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Mahoney said that it is strongly indicated 
that the secondary school counselor ought to 
“receive a breadth of training within the 
groupings which have been identified rather 
than an intensive training within any one 
particular area."’ He pointed out that this 
conclusion is in accord with the need for de- 
velopment of core or basic training programs 
discussed earlier. In the discussion which 
followed presentation of Dr. Mahoney's 
paper it was suggested that opinions of school 
counselors and high school students might 
also be valuable as a complementary source 
to that of counselor trainers and supervisors. 
It was agreed that the guidance worker as a 
generalist (at the M.A. level) needed at least 
one course in occupational information in 
training, but that the specialist needed con- 
siderably more.—Kennetu G. Netson, 
Michigan State College. 


Counseling While Arming 


William A. Avirett, Vice-President, Col- 
gate University, emphasized the need for 
planning in connection with mobilization. 
He outlined the impact of two years’ military 
life for the average boy, stressing first, the 
importance of terminal education; second, 
the greater emphasis on vocational educa- 
tion; and third, the effort to bridge the gap 
between high school and college. He sug- 
gested that tertiary education (two years after 
high school) might be the answer for many 
but emphasized that acceleration must be 
kept on a voluntary basis and that ROTC 
training must be expanded. He suggested 
that it is important to think about the return 
flow of students in 1953 to make certain that 
the needs of all groups are met. Dr. Aviret 
then outlined the types of institutions, and 
the impact which they will have on the 
present mobilization. He indicated the 
place of several types of colleges in the present 
picture: the community college; the engi- 
neering college, and the need for broaden- 
ing the base in this area; the church-related 
college answering the need for religious help 
at this time; and the liberal college where 
the greatest specialization can take place. 
He ended his talk emphasizing the need for a 
mood of optimism and confidence pointing 
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out, first, that we should take a positive 
stand; second, that we have had time to 
prepare; and third, that Korea has repre- 
sented a testing ground and that through the 
United Nations we have taken a stand, initi- 
ated a police force, and postponed any pre- 
cipitous action. He that the 
women organize and present a united voice for 
what is needed in their training and mobili- 
zation before the policy is made to avoid the 
difficulties which the men's colleges have 
encountered in the present mobilization 
planning.—Mary J. Drucker, Assistant State 
Supervisor, Guidance Services, Ohio State De- 
partment of Education. 


suggested 


Robust Personalities May 
Be Built, Declares Bullis 


Five out of every 100 children now in cle- 
mentary schools will some day enter a mental 
hospital, H. Edmund Bullis, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Delaware State Society for Mental 
Hygiene, declared at a Council Day session. 

‘Eight more will be so neurotic they will 
lead unhappy, unsatisfying lives, and one will 
become delinquent because of inner inade- 
quacies or unfortunate environmental cir- 
cumstances," he said. Mr. Bullis, who 
originated a human relations class program 
to combat these ills in Delaware, blamed the 
conditions on emotional immaturity. As a 
remedy, he suggested that children be taught 
to understand their individual emotional 
strengths and weaknesses by allowing them 
to have emotional experiences and then dis- 
cuss them openly in class with tellow stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Bullis described how this can be done 
First, the teacher reads a ‘‘stimulus story.’ 
Students are then encouraged to discuss 
freely the emotional problems involved and 
to indicate parallel experiences from their 
own personal lives. In this way they re- 
lease inner problems that may never have 
been discussed before. “Development of 
physical health was accepted in the schools 
years ago,’ he said, and he believes it pos- 
sible to build robust personalities as well. 

Mr. Bullis gave statistics showing that 15 
per cent of all children from kindergarten 
through twelfth grade are considered socially 
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unacceptable by their classmates, adding that 
juvenile delinquents come from this group 
seeking asocial means to obtain what they 
desire from life. He listed eight causes of 
maladjustment: lack of love and affection, 
lack of recognition, lack of security, pushed 
beyond capacity, not pushed to capacity, 
over-domination, continued frustration, and 
unresolved emotional conflicts. ‘‘Everyone 
has four inner drives,’’ Bullis asserted. 
“Blocking any of them will result in feelings 
of imsecurity."" He listed these as self- 
preservation, recognition, adventure, and sex. 
“Teachers can help children to understand 
the power of their emotions and guidance 
should begin in elementary school before 
vocational counseling is considered,’’ he said. 

He concluded by advising the educators 
that the most important part of the child's 
school career is making and keeping friends. 


Cooperation between Secondary 
Schools and Employment Offices 


Two interesting examples of practical com- 
munity cooperation between the secondary 


schools and the local employment offices were 
presented in the first of three sessions on Place- 
ment and Follow-Up. The two cities selected 
—Edmonton, Canada, and Wilmington, Dela- 
ware—furnished a nice study in contrasts of 
method, but certainly not a contrast in the 
end objective of community service to youth. 
The Edmonton program of cooperation be- 
tween the public schools and the national 
employment office impressed the group with 
the importance of defining areas of respon- 
sibility. The public schools at no time felt 
any urgency to duplicate the placement func- 
tion of the national employment office. 
The program's success is due in large measure 
to the simplicity of procedures and the ease 
with which information is cleared between 
the school counselor and the employment of- 
fice counselor. A mass registration of all 
twelfth-grade students starts off the program 
each year. Perhaps the most significant 
feature of the program was the organization 
of the Edmonton Personnel Association, com- 
posed of agency representatives and industry 
leaders. This Association has done much to 
increase employer understanding of the needs 
of young job seekers and in turn provide the 
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curriculum builders with a continuing idea of 
what business wants in the young worker. 

Wilmington, with its long-standing Trades 
in Industry program serving three-fourths of 
graduating seniors, felt the need of giving 
service to the students who neither had a job 
placement in view upon graduation nor were 
going on to college. The services of the 
school counseling program and the Delaware 
State Employment Service were integrated 
to provide for each of these students registra- 
tion for employment, individual job counsel- 
ing, and aptitude testing using the General 
Aptitude Test Battery. 

In summary Panel Leader A. W. Motley, 
of the U. S. Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Employment Security, pointed out the sig- 
nificance of combining resources of both 
agencies when the peak of the job placement 
problem comes as the student reaches the 
twelfth grade. The Employment Service 
counselor and the public school counselor 
can unite as one person in service when the 
need is greatest.—Mary SawTett ARCHERD, 
Chief of Technical Service, Nebraska State Em- 


ployment Service. 


Problems of Legislation 
And Licensing Studied 


The Division on Professional Training and 
Certification heard at its first meeting a dis- 
cussion of a report by an Interim Committee 
which had studied problems of legislation 
and licensing for counselors. J. Wendell Yeo, 
Professor of Education, Boston University, 
reported on a survey of standards of prepara- 
tion recommended by the National and State 
Associations of Deans of Women. Thirty- 
four, or 89 per cent, of the associations reply- 
ing reported that no standards had been de- 
veloped. However, the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women is now engaged in 
developing such standards. 

Dr. Yeo also mailed inquiry forms to school 
superintendents of 121 large cities in 43 states 
and the District of Columbia. Of 105 cities 
reporting, 42 or 40 per cent have established 
standards or certification requirements. In 
nearly all cities a valid teaching certificate is 
required, and many require a certain mini- 
mum number of hours in guidance or related 
courses. Practically all cities require success- 
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ful teaching experience, and more than half 
specify three or more years. In only one city 
is counseling experience definitely required 
prior to appointment. Likewise, only seven 
cities require work experience other than 
teaching. It was interesting to note that 
one-half of the cities have established specific 
requirements concerning personal characteris- 
tics such as pleasing or well-adjusted person- 
ality, etc. 

Benjamin Kremen, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Fresno State College, reported 
that there was a definite trend toward state 
adoption of counselor certification. Based 
upon present practice, there is a feeling that 
there should be two levels of certification, an 
entry level, and a professional level. (Dr. 
Kremen's paper appears in full in this issuc 
in the Articles section.) 

Clifford Houston summarized activities of 
the American College Personnel Associa- 
tion which over the past three years has 
conducted extensive studies of present per- 
sonnel practices and conditions in college 
personnel work. In 1947-1948 the commit- 
tee studied a common core and special mini- 
mum training for five types of college per- 
sonnel work. In 1948-1949 the committee 
visited 52 colleges and universities, dis- 
cussing standards with the personnel work- 
ers. In 1949-1950 the committee studied 
qualifications of deans of students. On the 
basis of these extensive studies a set of stand- 
ards is now being formulated by the commit- 
tee and the Association. 

George S. Speer, Director, Institute for 
Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, gave an account of the 
present status of legislation affecting activi- 
ties of psychologists. Only 11 states have 
now, or are actually proposing, such legis- 
lation, and three others are considering legis- 
lation. These bills are intended to protect 
functions performed by psychologists. None 
would restrict the activities, training, or em- 
ployment of counselors, unless the counselor 
uses the specific designation of ‘‘psycholo- 
gist’’ in his title. School psychologists are 
specifically exempt. 

Cloyd S. Steinmetz, Director of Sales 
Training, Reynolds Metal Company, sent in a 
report which indicated that the business and 
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industrial section of personnel work is a 
long way from professionalization, even 
though there is a general recognition of the 
need for developing adequate selection and 
training standards for personnel workers. 
Samuel Kavruck of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission's Test Development Section sent 
a report on standards developed for Federal 
positions in counseling and guidance. His 
report stated that in general Federal s.and- 
ards are high, requiring an A.B. degree with 
designated courses in the fields of psychology, 
guidance, or related disciplines, and in many 
cases specify graduate work completed in a 
college or university of recognized standing 
Actual counseling or related experience is re- 
quired, with the provision that certain educa- 
tional work may be substituted for experi- 


ence. In one instance a written examination 


on counseling is required of all applicants. 
There appears to be a definite trend toward 
professionalization of requirements for coun- 
seling positions at the Federal level. 


Robert C. Cole, President of. the Worcester 
Guidance Association, reported the results 
of his survey by questionnaires to 75 persons 
and agencies dealing with counseling. A 
70 per cent return indicated that a large per- 
centage of the persons surveyed were of the 
opinion that there was both an increase in 
the number of counselors and in the quality of 
services rendered. It was believed that this 
was due primarily to counselor training pro- 
gtam in universities and in in-service training 
programs. In this connection it was signifi- 
cant to note that 42 per cent believed the 
NVGA manual on Counselor Preparation helped 
increase the number of counselors, and 54 per 
cent were of the opinion that it was useful in 
raising the quality of services. 

In summary, it was felt that there is a 
definite trend toward spelling out of stand- 
ards, that there is a reaching out or groping 
for something more specific. It is evident, 
that though there is not universal agreement 
on specific standards, there is much agreement 
on certain fundamental concepts of academic 
preparation, experience, and personality re- 
quirements. The basic problem appears clear. 
It consists of defining what a vocational coun- 
selor is. This major question will only be 
answered by determining and defining how 
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many different types of counseling (func- 
tional areas) are to be covered. Any proposed 
certification standards must be based on a 
sound foundation. Premature establishments 
of legislation may be regretted later. Al- 
though caution is desirable, it is felt that the 
time for action is the present. In words of 
the President of the Division, Charles E. 
Odell, the concept of *‘a conference in proc- 
ess’’ describes the outgoing nature of the 
committee's activities. It was suggested 
that the committee, or the Division on Pro- 
fessional Training and Certification, make 
specific recommendations or conclusions sub- 
sequently concerning the problems of licen- 
sure and certification of counselors.—Ctype J. 
Linpiey, Special Assistant to Chief, Psychia- 
try and Neurology, Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, Veterans Administration. 


Administration and Supervision 


Barbara Wright reported on the activities 
of this NVGA division since 1940. The 
following studies have been considered: 
‘Administrative Provisions for a Basis of 
Guidance in the Public Schools;"" *“The Or- 
ganization and Administration of a Guidance 
Program"; ‘‘Administration of an Inte- 
grated Testing Program’; ‘‘The Respon- 
sibility of Schools for VA Programs’’; *‘The 
Effective Methods of In-Service Training,”’ 
and ‘*The Job of the City Director of Guid- 
ance."’ This last point was still under con- 
sideration at this meeting. The discussion 
centered around whether or not the func- 
tion of the city director was a “‘line func- 
tion,’ one that involved exercising control 
over others or whether it was a ‘‘staff func- 
tion,’’ one that gave specialized assistance to 
other members of the school staff. It was 
agreed by the 50 or more persons present that 
the guidance director's job was always a staff 
function. 

Selection of Counselors. The director of guid- 
ance should assist in the selection of coun- 
selors. The superintendent or his agent is 
responsible for making nominations for 
teaching positions to the school board. How- 
ever, since school counselors must possess 
certain personal and technical qualifications 
the director of guidance should be consulted. 
This is a staff function. 
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Assignment of counselors to schools. Cooperat- 
ing in the assignment of counselors to various 
schools within the city system is a staff func- 
tion of the director of guidance for the same 
reasons as given in the previous paragraph. 

Relationships with Principals. In his rela- 
tionships with principals the director of 
guidance performs a staff function. He 
serves as a resource person for the adminis- 
trative head of each school. The guidance 
director should share in policy making. 

Assignment of Tasks to Counselors. The direc- 
tor of guidance is responsible for a staff func- 
tion with regard to the assignment of jobs to 
counselors. It is only through consultation 
and cooperation with the principal that a 
guidance program may be effected in a given 
school. 

Supervision of Counselors. This function is 
also staff, since the director of guidance 
comes into the school as a specialist to con- 
sult with the counselor and to meet his 
needs.—Vivien INGRAM. 


Individual Appraisal 
Counseling and Instruction 


Douglas D. Blocksma, Director of Pupil 
Personnel, Grand Rapids, Michigan, and 
Philip Zlatchin, Association Professor of 
Education, New York University, teamed up 
to demonstrate ‘‘Current Counseling Prac- 


tices. 

As the audience of some 400 persons ar- 
rived, members of a special panel previously 
instructed by Dr. Blocksma and Dr. Zlatchin 
introduced themselves and handed each 
person a one-page ‘‘Case of Jo." Members of 
the panel circulated through the audience, 
making suggestions about “‘Jo,’’ and encour- 
aging small group discussion. After certain 
preliminary remarks, the audience again 
broke up into enthusiastic, spontaneous 
groups, and discussed ‘‘Jo’’ for several min- 
utes. This provided a real laboratory ex- 
ample in group dynamics. 

Jo’s slum background, the delinquency rate 
of his community, illness of his mother, early 
hobo experiences, and other negative influ- 
ences were discussed. However, it was sug- 
gested that “‘Jo’’ could have been ‘‘upward 
mobile." The audience voted on his possible 
occupational adjustment. Three members 
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believed he would be unskilled, and 45 
believed he would be on the professional 
level. Seventy-five thought Jo would adjust 
on a skilled level, and 80 believed he would 
go into business. Other members of the audi- 
ence expressed some concern over whether 
or not Jo would “‘remain legitimate.’’ Coun- 
selors throughout the audience demanded 
more information, most of which could not 
be provided at that stage without biasing the 
Case. 

At this point, Jo was encouraged to come 
forward from his place in the audience. He 
announced that his ego had been lacerated 
by the discussion, but otherwise he was still 
‘upward mobile.’ He identified himself as 
‘‘semi-skilled’’"—a counselor and doctoral 
candidate at the University of Chicago. The 
enthusiastic audience broke up into smaller 
discussion groups, and the pressure of en- 
thusiasm could be heard throughout much of 
the hotel. Jo then reviewed his life. 

An older sister went into nurse's training, 
and is still a nurse. She brought much “‘cul- 
ture’’ back to the family. The scontmaster 
was understanding and not inclined to over- 
moralize with his troop of mixed nationali- 
ties, races, and creeds. : A public high school 
diploma came to him daring the early depres- 
sion years. No one encouraged him to 
remain in school—no one but his father, who 
seems to have been a very strong influence. 
When he finished high school, he and 
his gang hung around the public library. 
They caused considerable trouble, but the 
librarian overlooked such things as removing 
screws from chairs, and put the boys to work. 
For many years she encouraged these boys to 
read, and guided their reading to better and 
better books. Jo went to a CCC camp, later 
he attended George Williams College, boxed 
for a few dollars each night, worked as a 
laborer in steel mills and oil refineries, earned 
a Master's degree in sociology. Then, when 
World War II began, he joined the army. 
He worked up to Lieutenant Colonel. Dis- 
charged, he entered the University of Chi- 
cago, and is a candidate for the Ph.D. degree 
in counseling and guidance. He is also 
Veterans Administration counselor. 

The demonstration provided a living ex- 
ample of the influences which cause an in- 
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dividual to adjust on one or another level of 
skill.—James E. Bane, Counselor Trainer, 
Southwest Missouri State Coll ge, Spring field. 


Ethical Practices Group 
Reports on Investigations 


Nathan Kohn, Registrar of the University 
College, Washington University, St 
reported on the work done recently by his 


Louis, 


committee. In checking agencies and listing 
acceptable ones in the Directory of Vocational 
Counseling Agencies, the committee investi- 
gated over 200 agencies, and collated infor- 
mation about 169 which were accepted for 
NVGA approval. Only one-third of these 
agencies existed before 1940. Of the group 
studied, *7 per cent are restricted in their ac- 
ceptance u. clients, 30 per cent are partially 
restricted, and the remainder are not restricted 
One-fourth are self-supporting, 20 per cent re- 
ceive some subsidy, and the remainder are 
quite subsidized. One-third of the agencies 
had three or more full-time counselors. The 
approved agencies are mostly in large cities, 
but inquiries are coming in increasingly from 
small communities. Fees charged the agen- 
cies to cover expenses of the investigation are 
mostly under $25.00. Dr. Kohn asked that 
evidences of unethical practices in the form 
of clippings from newspapers, reports of 
radio comments, etc., and what local people 
plan to do about it be sent-to the Ethical 
Practices Committee. He explained the pro- 
cedure and standards for selecting investiga- 
tors for the committee, and said that expenses 
are paid by the Ethical Practices Committee 
of NVGA. He also explained the philoso- 
phy implied in a questionnaire recently sent 
out by the committee. Dr. Kohn said that 
details about returns received in response to 
this questionnaire as well as new minimum 
standards will be submitted at next year's 
NVGA Convention. It was discussed whether 
or not fees charged are too low, and the 
possibility of a staff NVGA person's han- 
dling the job in the future was brought up 
Whether or not advertising should be al 
lowed using the committee's name was con- 
sidered, and it was agreed that it should be 
allowed if dignified. 
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In comparing the profession of vocational 
counseling with the other allied and estab- 
lished professions, it was the conclusion of 
Gilbert Wrenn that we had a long way to go 
to become fully professionalized. Even so, 
in at least some respects, we have made a 
good beginning. One of these areas is that of 
the profession itself setting up self-imposed 
standards and passing upon its own members, 
which is being done through the establish- 
ment of Professional Membership within 
NVGA. Although this has been in opera- 
tion for only four years, there are, as of 
March 27, 1,469 professional members. Many 
difficulties remain to be ironed out, particu- 
larly the improving of the scope and useful- 
ness of the endorsements. Dr. Wrenn’s ad- 
dress points up some of the more serious 
problems, with suggestions as to their solu- 
tion. It will appear in article form in a fall 
issue of OccuPaTIONs. 


Questions following presentation of paper 
included: What professions have a time 
limit of how long the certification lasts? 
What about people who leave the profession 
and come back in? Would school people be 
penalized if there would be some requirement 
of research or publication for three-year 
renewal? Life certification? (No.) Is there 
too much emphasis on quantity and not 
enough on quality? What is the difference 
between professional membership and cer- 
tification? What about passing on the per- 
sonal qualities which neither courses, grades, 
nor even experience reflect? Specifically, the 
provisions set forth in the Counselor Prepa- 
ration pamphlet. Can we be too harsh on 
“*grandfathers’’"—remembering that the 
movement started in 1908, and some of the 
grandfathers got their degrees not long after 
that? Real pioneers, in other words. Should 
there be two years of graduate work instead 
of one? What is the difference between 
supervised experience and practicum? Would 
the committee publish some report to mem- 
bers, similar to APA and ABEPP on what 
their rational is for acceptance-rejectance, and 
recommendations for improvement? Give 
name of course as well as instructor. How 
about using APA members or state psychol- 
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ogy association members as indorsers in sparse 
areas? 


Main Point: “‘Is he a competent person, 


and how can we find out?’’—Srepuen C 
Crark, Chairman, Department of Psychology, 
Alfred University, New York. 


International Relations 


Two main issues arose at the first meeting 
of the International Relations Committee, 
held under the chairmanship of Harry A 
Jager, Chief, Guidance and Counseling 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education. The first 
concerned the nature of the relationship 
that could be established between associa- 
tions concerned with guidance and personnel 
work in foreign countries and the proposed 
Personnel and Guidance Association. Clause 
“J of Article II of the Plan of Organiza- 
tion of the proposed Association lays down 
as one of the purposes of the Association, 
promotion of international understanding 
of personnel and guidance work, and co- 
operation with comparable professional as- 
sociations in other countries. Could a pro- 
fessional association in another country be- 
come a Division of the proposed Association, 
and could any relaxation be made in the 
rules governing organization of Divisions to 
enable small countries working in the areas of 
guidance and personnel work to become a 
Division? This issue of Division and indi- 
vidual membership of organizations in other 
countries was left open for further explora- 
tion. Another question related to this issue 
was the manner in which the Committee on 
International Relations might serve foreign 
students receiving training in guidance and 
personnel work in the United States. 

The second issue related to the relationship 
of the foreign students’ advisers to the pro- 
posed Association. It was suggested that 
foreign students’ advisers be invited to form a 
Division. 

The question of professional assistance to 
other countries was also debated. It was 
suggested that a roster may be maintained of 
professionals in the field of guidance and per- 
sonnel work willing to go to other countries 
to help organize and expand their guidance 
programs.—Hosnano Meata, Officer in Charge. 
Vocational Guidance Bureau, Bombay, India. 
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Guidance in the 
Elementary Schools 


Guidance in the elementary school is in a 
pioneering stage. Teachers and adminis- 
trators are showing an ever-increasing aware- 
ness of the position they occupy as sensitive, 
understanding persons who recognize the 
needs of children but who know that many 
of them do not need nor will they get help 
from clinical specialists. 

Frances Wilson, Director of Guidance, 
Board of Education of the City of New York, 
briefly reviewed several thumbnail portraits 
of children who come within this group of 
children. Teachers have the opportunity to 
observe and put together these details 
through the channels available to them as in- 
telligent, interested observers. Their effec- 
tiveness is increased through the assistance 
of guidance counselors who know the ele- 
mentary school and the children who attend 
them. 

William D. Wilkins, Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University, outlined the 
course of training that is now being pro- 


vided by colleges and universities for train- 
ing guidance consultants and specialists 


in the elementary schools. The back- 
ground in undergraduate training required 
is the bachelor’s degree and a teaching 
certificate with a minimum requirement of 
three years’ experience in at least two of the 
levels in the elementary school. The master's 
degree in education should have the major 
emphasis in guidance supplemented by train- 
ing in psychology, sociology, and social work. 
In addition to these requirements, personal 
and physical fitness, interest in civic and 
community activities, and emotional matu- 
rity are necessary qualifications. 

Jean A. Thompson, Acting Director, Bu- 
reau of Child Guidance, Board of Education, 
New York City, reviewed the work of the 
Bureau of Child Guidance as it cooperates 
with guidance coordinators in the elementary 
schools of New York City. The specialists 
of the Bureau work as a clinical team to assist 
the guidance coordinator collect the infor- 
mation needed and decide upon the best pro- 
cedure to be followed in each case and to- 
gether they make recommendations. The 
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procedure is a flexible one which places the 
initiative for following through upon the 
person who seems most able to accomplish it 

sometimes it is the guidance coordinator, 
sometimes the social worker, sometimes the 
psychiatrist. In all cases the recommenda- 
tions for consultation with the Bureau must 
come from the principal of the school, for in 
many cases he may need to make adminis- 
trative decisions that are important to the 
treatment decided upon. 

Dr. Wilson reviewed the responsibilities 
of the guidance coordinator in the elementary 
schools of New York City. The office of 
the director of guidance with the 23 guid- 
ance coordinators has been functioning for 
one year. Each coordinator works with five 
schools under the Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Elementary Schools. Their responsi- 
bilities include: helping teachers locate 
those children who need help, in-service 
training of teachers, helping teachers under- 
stand the needs of specific children, and work- 
ing with parent groups. 

A short time was available for questions. 
These were indicative of an active interest 
in and an awareness of the need to expand the 
guidance program in the elementary schools. 
—CuristinE S. Moon, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


What Is Happening 
In Guidance Research? 


Alexander G. Wesman, Associate Director, 
Psychological Corporation, told of a number 
of studies currently being conducted. One 
of these is being conducted by R. L. Thorn- 
dike for the Air Forces, the ultimate pur- 
pose of which is to conduct an aptitude cen- 
sus of the people. This program presumably 
would result ultimately in a cataloguing of 
the population with respect to abilities just 
as the population census has catalogued age, 
income, material possessions, and education 
levels. The project presents two major lev- 
els, the perfecting of the mechanics of ad- 
ministration of the census, and decision as to 
the particular traits to be measured. The 
results of such a census would be of help 
to guidance workers and to the individual 
concerned with making adequate and satis- 
fying life adjustments. 
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In the business world studies have been 
undertaken resulting in a validation of cur- 
rently existing tests, the development of new 
tests as required for peculiar business opera- 
tions, and the establishment of norms for 
both new and current tests. 

Newer uses of aptitude tests are being made 
in relation to revision of curricula. The 
achievement test has found its chief func- 
tion in this area, but now needs the supple- 
ment of aptitude tests to determine resulting 
attitudes of individuals as to adequacy of 
subject matter content. The tests serve to 
raise the questions as to whether the com- 
munity is adjusting its offerings to specific 
needs and abilities of its students. 

The significance and the role of problem 
check lists were presented and it was em- 
phasized that such lists need to be recognized 
as limited and results used chiefly as a spring- 
board for counseling. 

In conclusion Dr. Wesman emphasized the 
role of the counselor, pointing out the pri- 
mary importance of the counselor's knowing 
what to look for in a test, how to interpret 
the result, and how to employ tests to the 
best advantage for the individual and the 
community. 

Stewart C. Hulslander, Counselor Trainer, 
University of Michigan, presented a compila- 
tion of current studies being conducted in 
the area of in-counselor training. He cited 
as sources state departments of guidance and 
others. A complete compilation of the stud- 
ies may be had by writing Dr. Hulslander 
at the University of Michigan.—Franx F. 
Snyper, Director of Guidance, Lincoln Public 
Schools, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Vocational Counseling of the Older Worker 


William Gellman, of the Jewish Vocational 
Service of Chicago, opened the session on 
Vocational Counseling of the Older Worker 
by defining the purpose of this session as a 
review of work done by vocational counselors 
with older workers. The seriousness of the 
problems of older workers is becoming more 
important as the increased older population 
finds increasing difficulty in adjusting in em- 
ployment. 
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Olive Bannister, of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Bureau of Cleveland, Ohio, reviewed a 
research program of her agency. In 1947, a 
project of counseling 375 male persons in age 
groups from 45 to 82 was begun. It was 
found that these applicants needed counsel- 
ing, both individual and group, toward a 
better vocational adjustment. The types of 
counseling techniques were various and al- 
most all inclusive and the individual coun- 
seling techniques were applied and varied for 
the individual situation. It was found that 
in this group there was a need for counseling 
toward new types of training, assistance in 
planning for self-employment, counseling 
toward sheltered employment. Mrs. Bannister 
stated that part of the program consisted 
of educating the employers as well as the 
aging. The incerpretation of this program to 
the community and to employers was of 
special importance in order that an expand- 
ing acceptance of older persons to the job 
market could be accomplished. 

Charles Odell, of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, Department of Labor, pre- 
sented a study of placement activities of the 


State Employment Services of workers 45 
years of age and over. It was found that the 
time when a worker is considered old varies 
with the occupation, the industry, the local- 
ity, and the degree of unionization in various 


occupations. When the older person loses 
his job he remains unemployed for a longer 
time and there was conclusive evidence that 
the amount of successful job placement of 
this group was less frequent than in other 
age groups. Counseling for older workers 
was advised to enhance the job opportunities 
for this group. Community and employer 
education in the usefulness of the aging popu- 
lation is important. 

Jack Weinberg outlined the psychiatric 
factors involved in aging. In counseling the 
older worker the counselor must overcome 
the deep-seated generally negative attitudes 
about work as well as the individual's at- 
titude toward work. The individual's at- 
titude may be one of the following: (1) 
work is good to prove worth and encourages 
self-respect; (2) work is a source of prestige 
and recognition by others; (3) work is a 
source of social participation; (4) work is a 
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source of intrinsic enjoyment and creative self- 
expression; (5) work is a way to service 
others; (6) work is a way of making time 
pass; (7) work is a means for earning a 
living; (8) work is a heavy and unpleasant 
burden. These individual attitudes must be 
accepted and understood by the counselor in 
order to assist the counselee. In addition, 
specific psychological factors limit the ca- 
pacity of older persons: (1) conservatism and 
rigidity which are symptoms of the aging 
organism and defenses of the ego against 
total interpretation; (2) psychosomatic 
symptoms in which the older person excludes 
the stimuli from his consciousness because 
he can't utilize the stimuli, and (3) regres- 
sion because of the desire to be dependent. 
Dr. Weinberg felt that with counseling as- 
sistance the older person is retrievable and 
can form part of a productive society.— 
Epytne PearLMan, Vocational Counselor, Jew- 
ish Vocational Service, Chicago. 


The Manpower Problem 
In Industry Today 


Both labor and industry are in a better 


position to deal with manpower problems 
today than prior to World War II according 
to Loren Carter, Manager of the Training 
Department of R. Donnelley and Sons, and 
C. L. MacKinnon of the Franklin Associa- 


tion of Chicago. According to Mr. Carter, 
World War II key personnel in plant staffs are 
still found in the same function today. The 
casual labor force of 1940 is now non-existent. 
Indicated was the increased percentage of 
women in the present labor force. In 1940, 
25 per cent of women were in labor groups, 
today 40 per cent are found active in produc- 
tion. 
Specific provisions which industry must 
il nieet present production needs were 
ted as early induction of draft age youth 
id ochecs in the labor force, more effective 
¢ of the present labor force by analysis of ex- 
pected personnel leaving for the armed forces. 
Analysis of the types of positions which 
these people hold is necessary and in learning 
of these vacated positions industry would 
have a prediction of the replacement needs 
for vacated positions and the sources for 
these vacancies. 
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Both speakers emphasized the need for 
training toward the promotion and transfer 
of plant personnel to upgraded jobs to re- 
place personnel leaving for armed service. 

Mr. Carter cited the part vocational guid- 
ance and efficient personnel procedures could 
play in the recruitment and utilizing of re- 
cruited plant personnel. He startled the 
group by saying the main source of labor in 
his plant is pre-draft youth (men in the 17- 
and 18-age group). Mr. Carter indicated 
that his company had no problem in absorb- 
ing those men who returned to his plant 
after World War II service. All industry 
must make personnel studies to enable them 
to make optimal use of each employee. 
Making and applying the results of these 
evaluations will absorb much of the need for 
increased production. 

According to Mr. MacKinnon: ‘‘Selective 
Service is the only control that worked in the 
last war and it is the only one that will work 
at present. Allocation, forced labor transfer 
from plant to plant, did not work then and 
will not work now.’" Mr. MacKinnon said 
further: “‘Good vocational guidance in the 
schools and efficient personnel staffs and 
training programs will assist present efforts 
in allocation and utilization of manpower.— 
Burton THELANDER, Associate Education \Su- 
pervisor, Bureau of Guidance, State Education 
Department, Albany, New York. 
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How Publishers 
View Test Usage 


The ultimate burden of responsibility for 
adequate usage of psychological tests in the 
schools, now being somewhat uneasily di- 
vided between test publishers and school ad- 
ministrators, must come to rest upon the 
professional organizations most concerned, 
such as NVGA or APA. These and related 
organizations should now commence to 
make it their business to see that adequate 
training and preferably certification are de- 
manded of all persons who are permitted to 
use such tests in our schools. This was the 
consensus of panel member and audience opin- 
ion following a session on ‘‘How Publishers 
View Test Usage.”’ 

Members of the panel, chairman of which 
was Mary J. Drucker, Assistant State 


Supervisor of Guidance Services for the Ohio 
State Department of Education, were: Har- 
old Seashore, Director of the Test Division, 
Psychological Corporation; Anna Dragositz, 
Assistant Director in charge of advisory serv- 


ice for the Educational Testing Service; 
Frederick Gehlmann, Editor, Test and Rec- 
ords Department, Science Research Associ- 
ates; George A. Prescott, Division of Test 
Research and Service, World Book Company, 
and Marlin Shrader, Consultant, California 
Test Bureau. 

The meeting started off with a question as 
to whose responsibility it should be to in- 
sure that tests are properly selected and used 
in a school testing program. It was acknowl- 
edged that there is considerable naiveté in 
the purchase of tests by some schools. How 
protect them from themselves? Can a test 
publisher, having brought out as efficient an 
instrument as possible and having safeguarded 
it by a manual of instructions, shrug off fur- 
ther responsibility by saying that it is the 
school’s business if its administrators are 
willing to allow tests to be administered and 
interpreted by untrained personnel? 

The answer was ‘‘No,”’ that ethical pub- 
lishers would do all in their power to see that 
their test was used correctly; that they con- 
sidered it in the best interests of all concerned 
that tests be distributed to those who were 
qualified to use them with the greatest bene- 
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fit to the community and the least damage to 
any individual. Such publishers would take 
the long-term view that the usage of any test 
should depend upon the test sophistication 
of its users. It would be ethically prefer- 
able to hope for the postponement of a test- 
ing program in a given school, rather than 
to sell such a school tests when its personnel 
were not qualified to use them as intended 
by the test constructors. 

However, it was recognized that publish- 
ers do have economic considerations as well 
as ethical ones, and that many schools to- 
day are clamoring for tests and more tests, 
in the belief that testing is guidance. When 
schools demand tests so that each teacher 
may obtain “‘thecompleteansweron Johnny,” 
how draw the fine line between ethics and 
economics? Yet publishers admit that this 
must be done. 

Publishers have attempted to live up to 
their responsibility for correct test usage by 
giving schools, through correspondence, some 
elementary facts and cautions regarding test 
selection and use. But not all schools write 
in to ask about the tests they plan to buy 
When they do, it has been possible in some 
cases, obviously not many, to send a pub- 
lisher’s representative to discuss their prob- 
lems and make recommendations. This, of 
course, is expensive. 

Regardless of how many cautions and in- 
structions the publisher issues, in manuals, 
correspondence, or by personal consulta- 
tion, there will be many schools which fail 
to read manuals faithfully, fail to heed in- 
structions, or fail to inquire further when 
the manual does not tell all they need to 
know. Doing so is certainly the school’s 
responsibility. Thus, from the publisher's 
point of view, he is limited in what he can 
accomplish in the way of information and 
education, test-wise. He tends to regard the 
adequacy of any testing program as a re- 
sponsibility which must ultimately be borne 
by the school administrative personnel. 

The shortage of trained guidance people 
in the schools was discussed. It was con- 
tended that, despite this, there were some 
things a school administrator, wide awake, 
could do toward a more adequate testing 
program. First, demand that teacher-train- 
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ing programs in the colleges prepare their 
graduates to be competent users of tests 
other than just achievement tests. Second, 
provide in-service training for teachers who 
are working with tests, especially at the 
time when they themselves felt the need for 
it. Third, having seen to it that the school 
system maintained one or more persons who 
knew tests, to provide continuous committee 
evaluation of the aims and accomplishments 
of the testing program. 

The schools also have a point of view. It 
was pointed out that publishers might do 
more in the way of providing complete in- 
formation on reliability, validity, and norms, 
so that school people might better judge the 
suitability of each test for their needs. It was 
suggested also that manuals could be sim- 
plified, and that everything possible should be 
done to eliminate anything which might lead 
to incorrect interpretation of a test by un- 
trained persons. 

Again in the discussion it was emphasized 
that it is up to school administrators to see 
that those who use the tests are qualified. 
How to know that they are qualified? Es- 
tablish as the long-run objective the re- 
quiring of certification of testing personnel 
in the schools, just as teachers, school psy- 
chologists, or nurses are required to be cer- 
tified or licensed. Further, the logical in- 
stigator of such legislation would be the 
professional association most concerned, or a 
committee of members from several interested 
organizations. 

How best to manage in the interim? Pub- 
lishers clearly saw their duty regarding test 
usage but were limited by various circum- 
stances from completely performing this 
duty; school administrators might or might 
not be aware of their duty but in any case 
would be unable for some time to secure 
trained and certified teacher-testers for the 
program. A _ realistic compromise was 
sought. It was suggested that there is now 
in some parts of the country a trend toward 
pooling the use and support of well-qualified 
consultants in various specialties, by several 
county or district schools which could not 
individually afford to maintain such con- 
sultants. The consultants would work on a 
regular itinerant schedule among the several 
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schools. This might well become a practice 
adopted by many states until such time as 
enough test-trained teachers are graduated by 
the colleges, and certified by the states, to 
insure adequate test usage in the schools 
Marjorie Hammonp, Librarian-Editor, Oc- 
cupational Opportunities Ohio State 
University. 


Service, 


Careers in the Food Industry 


Frances L. Roth, Administrative Director 
of the Restaurar* Institute of Connecticut 
in New Haven, presided at the panel. Charles 
A. Rovetta, Director of the Restaurant Ad- 
ministration Program at the University of 
Chicago, described the food industry as 
unique in America inasmuch as it combines 
both the *‘production elements of the factory 
with che ‘‘service’’ elements of the retail 
store. Thus, both technical skills and social 
competence are required in all training. 
However, various types of training needed 
by the industry were emphasized. The first 
requirement was stated as being a general 
educational background sufficient for the 
individual to recognize and contribute his 
share to a democratic way of living. The 
next level of needed training was in the de- 
velopment of the technical skills. A third 
need was for training and education for 
supervisory jobs within the industry. The 
need for in-service or on-the-job training 
came next with training for management 
positions completing the list. 

Cyril Kegler, Chairman of the Committee 
on Education of the National Restaurant As- 
sociation, pictured the ‘““*home town"’ food 
services from Joe’s Hamburger Heaven to the 
swank White Manor Inn at the edge of town, 
operated, in general, by people with high 
hopes and ambitions but with woefully little 
of the knowledges, skills, and know-how re- 
quired. On a national basis this ‘home 
town'’ picture involves some half-million 
people with as many more headaches and 
heartaches. With adequate training, in- 
volving appropriate selection, the drudgery 
and financial hazards faced by these people 
could be removed. 

Paul Valentine, Director of Personnel at the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago, made a presenta- 
tion of the tremendous variety of possibly 
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satisfying work opportunities which exist in 
the food industries, opportunities which re- 
quire, however, specialized training, special 
abilities, and supporting interests. It was 
his contention that the industry needs to 
make these opportunities, and preparation for 
such, better known to the youth of our 
country—and that guidance people need 
to question the biases involved and to de- 
velop special tools for better selection and 
encouragement of the right people to this 
highly rewarding area of work. 

From the audience came an invitation to 
all guidance and personnel people to attend 
the national convention of the food indus- 
tries people to be held in Chicago, May 7- 
11, 1951, and an invitation to address special 
requests for further information to the Na- 
tional Council on Hotel and Restaurant Edu- 
cation, Benjamin Franklin Station, Box 


7727, Washington, D. C.—Witu1am A. Ros- 
LYER, Vocational Counselor, Vocational Coun- 
seling Service, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Air Force Counseling 
And Assigment 


‘Airman Classification Testing’’ was dis- 
cussed by A. S. Levine of the Haman Re- 
sources Research Center. Every airman pro- 
cessed through the Indoctrination Center is 
administered the Airman Classification Bat- 
tery (ACB) which comprises 14 tests and 
requires approximately eight hours for com- 
pletion. The ACB permits a differential 
type of classification. Each airman receives 
an aptitude index score in eight major occupa- 
tional areas and his counseling is based on the 
areas in which he shows greatest likelihood 
of success. The value of various apti- 
tude indexes was presented. Continued 
research on the validity of the ACB is in 
progress. 

“Career Counseling of Airmen’’ was the 
subject of the paper given by Lt. Edward 
Schmitt of the Career Guidance and Assign- 
ment Program. The utilization of the testing 
data basic to the counseling program was de- 
scribed in detail. Airmen are counseled by 
mature, experienced, ranking non-commis- 
sioned officers, highly selected and trained 
to perform duties as career guidance special- 
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ists. Airmen in basic training receive eight 
hours of occupational information previous to 
their counseling interview. Upon comple- 
tion of the interview the airman and the 
counselor agree upon three career choices. 
Findings show that approximately 65 per cent 
obtain an assignment in their first career 
choice, 20 per cent in their second choice, and 
15 per cent in their third choice. The Coun- 
seling and Assignment Program is relatively 
new to the Air Force, having been initiated in 
January, 1949. It is the aim of the program 
to place optimally trainees in assignments or 
technical schools. 

“Career Counseling of Officer Personnel’’ 
was the topic presented by Warrant Officer 
Walter Bloom. This new program was re- 
cently established for the counseling and as- 
signment of regular and reserve second lieu- 
tenants. Each officer reports for approxi- 
mately 30 days for career processing and 
during this time is given detailed informa- 
tion about careers in the Air Force, five days 
of psychological testing and an opportunity 
for a lengthy personal interview. Transcripts 
and other records of the officer's high school 
and college are available and used during 
the course of the interview. Where neces- 
sary, officers explore various jobs before 
making a final decision as to their career 
choices. Thus far the program has shown 
that for the most part the Air Force has been 
able to utilize such counseled officers within 
the area of their indicated aptitudes and 
interests. 

“Up from the Ranks—A Program for 
Career Airmen’’ was discussed by Major 
Leroy Staylor of Headquarters, USAF. Major 
Staylor traced the possible progress of an air- 
man from the time he completes his basic 
training until years later when he might 
become a warrant officer in the Air Force. 
This is accomplished after the airman is 
properly counseled and assigned to a career 
field. By on-the-job experience, completion 
of proficiency tests, and personal ratings 
he may progress from one level to the next 
until he reaches the final grade. The de- 
velopment and utilization of Air Force Job 
Knowledge Tests were briefly described. 

Irwin J. Schultz, Technical Adviser, Chief 
of Personnel, 3700th Indoctrination Wing, 
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served as chairman of the panel and aided in 
the general discussion which followed. The 
panel members and those in attendance con- 
cluded that the Air Force does provide an 
opportunity for young men to be counseled, 
trained, and assigned in occupations that 
are in line with their aptitudes and interests. 
It was shown that entrance into military serv- 
ice does not necessarily void the individ- 
ual’s educational and vocational future but 
would in all probability serve advanta- 
geously toward accomplishment of his voca- 
tional objectives.—Russett Tuorne, Per- 
sonnel Planning Division, Air Training Com- 
mand. 


Reading Programs 
in High Schools 


Frances Triggs, Chairman, suggested the 
use of four categories as a basis for examining 
common problems in high school reading 
programs: administration, practices and 
methods, diagnosis and areas, and evaluation. 
The plan of procedure followed a group dis- 
cussion centering around each of these topics. 

In the area of administration the group 
recognized that in many high schools special- 
ists are not available for the direction of 
reading programs, but that counselors, li- 
brarians, and classroom teachers were neces- 
sarily responsible, although not aiways 
highly trained in reading work. The dis- 
cussion of practices indicated a variety of 
methods of screening students for reading 
programs. These included referral of those 
having academic difficulty, making a school 
survey of reading, and conducting individual 
testing studies, aimed at comparing read- 
ing ability with general ability. In using 
this technique it was pointed out that only 
non-vocabulary sub-test scores on reading 
tests should be compared with the academic 
ability sub-test score of a mental test. 

The group agreed that in diagnosing read- 
ing deficiencies four areas are recommended: 
rate, comprehension, vocabulary, and word 
recognition. Word recognition was not only 
difficult to measure but hard to improve. In 
improving general ability in reading the use of 
exercises and machine devices were both men- 
tioned. Evaluation of reading programs 
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might be handled, it was concluded, through 
testing, subjective measures, and grades, 
under certain circumstances. The problem 
here was one of controlling the variables in- 
volved in reading progress, making research 
difficult.—H. F. Corrincuam. 


Group Leadership Techniques 


Madeleine Feil, Marshall College, speaking 
on “‘Sociometric and Trait Approaches,”’ 
reported the results of her studies in leader- 
ship traits at the high school and college 
freshman level using sociometric measures. 
Dr. Feil reported she found that both lead- 
ers and non-leaders appear to have the same 
number and kinds of problems, but that 
leader reaction to problems is one of accept- 
ance. Leaders apparently have a higher 
level of frustration tolerance, they profit by 
mistakes, they accept insecurity, and they 
are doers. Dr. Feil indicated that it is pos- 
sible to train for leadership if there is suf- 
ficient research to indicate what qualities 
make leaders. 

William E. Hall of the University of Ne- 


braska, speaking on “‘Application in Pupil 


and Student Development,’ reported on a 
study being made in a Nebraska commu -y 
in an attempt to develop leadership and posi- 
tive personality traits. Dr. Hall's philoso- 
phy is that good behavior patterns can only 
be developed if good behavior is studied, 
if good behavior is given recognition and that 
the best situation for developing good be- 
havior is to have an individual become inter- 
ested in the welfare or others. 

In his study of group classroom techniques 
Walter Lifton of the University of Illinois 
was concerned first in developing a therapeu- 
tic atmosphere in the classroom where self- 
evaluation could take place by recognizing 
student need, appropriate training of teacher 
in group therapy techniques, security of 
participants in the situation, and structuring 
by initial group leader 

Dr. Lifton concluded that the study showed 
that if the instructor was freed from rigid 
scheduling which might not represent the 
needs of the students, no problem of motiva- 
tion occurred, and to the degree that the group 
accepted the instructor as a group member he 
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was able to improve the approaches in terms 
of the ever-changing needs of the group. 

Collins Burnett of Ohio State University, 
speaking on ‘‘Leadership in Teacher Train- 
ing,’’ stressed that teacher training is really 
leadership training since teachers must be 
prepared to assume positions of leadership 
in the school and community and must fur- 
ther be prepared to train leaders for these 
fields. Dr. Burnett described the teacher 
training program at Ohio State University in 
which the prospective teacher is required to 
have a number of field experiences working 
with various groups and in situations where 
he may develop and demonstrate leadership 
traits.—-Mary Hy te, Counselor, Roosevelt High 
School, Dayton, Ohio. 


Guidance and Placement 
Problems of Mentally Retarded 


Salvatore Di Michael, Chairman, pointed 
out that there is a good deal of new thinking 
in the field of service to the group, and sug- 
gested that, if manpower needs increase, the 
mentally retarded form a group that can be 
used for defense production. 

William Sloan, Supervising Psychologist, 
Lincoln State School and Colony, Lincoln, 
Illinois, stated that of the 3,000,000 people 
with I.Q. under 70 in this country, 96 per 
cent are not institutional cases, and could 
profit by vocational guidance. Research 
shows, he pointed out, that except for low 
intelligence, defectives do not differ markedly 
from normal individuals. The retarded can 
learn to do many jobs provided he is allowed 
more than the usual learning period. Coun- 
selors cannot take the 1.Q. alone, but must 
look at the total person and his background. 
Social forces can help the retarded overcome 
much of his handicap, Dr. Sloan said, not- 
ing that ‘‘much in the way of utilization of 
untapped sources of potentially productive 
members can be salvaged."’ 

Ivan K. Garrison of the Jacksonville, Illi- 
nois, public schools, emphasized the need 
for schools doing something for the retarded. 
The kinds of jobs that can be done by the 
retarded are known, he indicated, and sug- 
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gested that schools should have in-school, 
work-experience, and after-school programs. 
In Jacksonville the school program includes 
special provisions for the retarded from five 
years to 21 years. Programs such as this 
require planning, he said, adding that social 
skills must be developed in the classroom 
from an early age. In describing the work- 
experience program, Mr. Garrison stressed 
the value of the work report sent from the 
employer to the school, noting points that can 
be corrected. ‘‘Emotional support’’ for the 
retarded was stressed in the after-school pro- 
gram. 

The recent publication of the Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion of the Mentally Retarded (a review of which 
appears in this issue), was recommended by 
Ben Brainerd, Director of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, St. Paul, Minnesota. Under 
Public Law 113 the U. S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation is concerned with persons 
having 1.Q.’s of 50-80. Mr. Brainerd de- 
scribed a related subjects program which ac- 
companies vocational training in Minne- 
apolis. The family’s participation is also 
needed in any program for the mentally re- 
tarded, and intensive guidance is often neces- 
sary, he said. From July, 1944, to February, 
1951, the Minnesota Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation has rehabilitated 208 mentally 
retarded persons, Mr. Brainerd stated. 


Anna M. Engel, Divisional Director of the 
Department of Special Education, Detroit, 
Michigan, pointed out that vocational guid- 
ance and vocational information must be of- 
fered early. Also, counselors must differenti- 
ate as to what is required in a job for jobs of 
the same title may be very different. The 
retarded must not be encouraged to hitch 
their wagons to a star, but they can do well a 
great variety of work, she said, suggesting 
that training and facilities of the school 
must be just as good or better than for normal 
children. Especially trained teachers for 
dealing with this group should be put in the 
regular junior and senior high schools for 
many jobs don't require the knowledge given 
in regular classes—Evetyn Murray, Em- 
ployment Counseling Specialist, U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 
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Obstacles Which Prevent 
Guidance from Being Accepted 
In the Educational Program 


The following items represent the results 
of an advance survey made by the chairman, 
of presentations by the speakers, and of dis- 
cussion from the audience. 


© Conflicting points of view concerning the nature. 
Some people feel that school people have 
been conducting good guidance. 
Some feel that there is lack of definition 
as to types of counseling, namely, direc- 
tive and non-directive. Some pointed to 
a point of conflict among leaders in regard 
to what guidance is supposed’ to do. Some 
feel that teachers do not use counselors as 
intended but rather make disciplinarians and 
clerks out of them. It was suggested that 
many schools lack a thoroughly defined phil- 
osophy including good guidance. Some felt 
that administrators at all levels did not have 
a clear-cut concept of what guidance is. Some 
pointed out that the fact that communities 
as well were not informed as to what guid- 
ance is for, consequently would not support 
it. Unification of our organizations, af- 
filiation with school administrator groups, a 
strong publication, better standards of train- 
ing, and continuous in-service training should 
do much to overcome this obstacle. We 
should do more to clarify the various types 
of guidance, 2.¢., social, vocational, educa- 
tional, etc. Provision for a continuous in- 
dividual counseling program is needed. 

e Teachers are not well enough trained for 
guidance. Teachers are generally trained in 
subject matter methods rather than in under- 
standing children. We cannot presuppose 
that a school organization is capable of carry- 
ing out recommendations for a good guidance 
program when there is a lack of training. 
Some guidance failures such as the homeroom 
plan have been tried with poorly trained 
teachers in charge, and thus guidance has 
been stigmatized because of such failure. 
Others mention the fact that most teacher 
training is concerned with matters not re- 
lated to the needs and problems of youth. 
Actually the youth who need guidance help 
most usually do the least about the subject 
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matter. More in-service training plus the 


fact that all teachers should be selected on 
the-basis of training in child growth and de- 
velopment would tend to overcome this ob- 


stacle. 

© The administration is uot sympathetic to a 
guidance program. Administrators who arc 
hard-put financially in their schools are re 
luctant to spend moncy or give extra teacher 
time for the guidance program and the re- 
lated testing program involved. Some men 
tioned a definite lack of administrative 
leadership on the part of many superin- 
tendents. A superimposed program from the 
top down sometimes creates an obstacle 
which prevents or discourages the accept 
ance of good guidance. There is too much 
subject matter concept on the part of ad- 
ministrators and teachers. This prevents 
schools from secing the need for guidance, 
much less figuring out any way to accomplish 
good guidance. Actually many administra- 
tors and teachers see subject matter not as a 
means to an end, but as an end in itself 
In no case should guidance be superimposed 
Administrators should make it an indigenous 
movement even at the sacrifice of some time. 
© Insufficient funds. Guidance costs money, 
directly’ and indirectly in that it involves 
freeing of time, and sometimes in hiring of 
specially qualified people. Lack of funds to 
employ adequate personnel actually exists in 
many instances. In many places there is a 
strong desire on the part of the taxpayers and 
the controlling interests at state level, legis 
lature, etc., to keep school costs down to the 
extent of preventing enrichment of programs 
More efforts must be made to sell guidance 
to the community. People will pay for an 
educational program if they are sold. There 
is sufficient money in America to pay for an 
extended guidance program. 

© A desire to maintain schools as they are now by 
teachers, administrators, and sometimes parents 
(Lag between advance thinking and practice. ) 
Some teachers do not want to understand the 
guidance program. An uninformed staff 
becomes an unenthusiastic staff. Lack of 
community interest encourages status quo. 
An unwillingness to learn about human 
growth and development is demonstrated by 
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many administrators and teachers, especially 
at secondary level. 

© Inadequate space, equipment, and materials. 
Lack of proper environmental facilities where 
counselors and deans can operate on a closely 
knit organization. Lack of cumulative 
records and basic information about students. 
Lack of the adequate tools and techniques in 
guidance to do the kind of a job which ought 
to be done. Inadequate testing results and 
record systems. Lack of specialized referral 
sources and agencies in the community help 
to break down guidance efforts. 

© Competition between time fo guidance on the 
part of the teacher and time for the many other 
duties. Heavily loaded teachers in terms of 
pupil-teacher ratio. Too little time allowed 
for individual counseling. 


Participants in this discussion were Ed- 
ward Landy, Director, Counseling Service, 
Newton, Massachusetts Public Schools; Mat- 
thew Gaffney, Principal, New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Winnetka, Illinois; Eliza- 
beth Kenealy, Counselor Supervisor, Los 


Angeles Public Schools, and George Olson, 


Superintendent, Lyons Township High 
School and Junior College, LaGrange, 
Illinois. Charles Park, Superintendent of 
Schools, Bay City, Michigan, presided.— 
Lester Scuioers, Director of Pupil Welfare, 
Chicago Public Schools. 


Affairs of OCCUPATIONS 


W. D. Wilkins, Chairman of the Editorial 
Board, reporting on Occupations both at the 
opening meeting of the Convention and at a 
special Occupations session, stressed the 
fact that Occupations is a cooperative 
project, dependent upon the contributions 
of the members of NVGA for its success. 
He thanked the members of the editorial 
board ior their work, especially in soliciting 
and reading manuscripts. 

Special attention was called to the con- 
tributions of the Associate Editors: Forrest 
Kirkpatrick for the March issue dedicated to 
Dr. Kitson, Robert Shaffer, especially for his 
“You Might Like to Read,"’ and Edgar 
Harden, who edited the book review section. 
The Associate Editors, he further noted, 
met several times during the year for policy 
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and planning sessions. Mary Drucker, J. R. 
MacNeel, and Cliff Erickson read countless 
manuscripts as did members of the editorial] 
board. Cliff Erickson made a real contribu- 
tion by his continued support of the Journal 
in his President's column. The continued 
popularity and usefulness of Max Baer’s 
column was noted. 

Several specialists read manuscripts in 
their fields, notably Harry Kitson, Don Super, 
Bob Hoppock, Salvatore Di Michael, Harry 
Jager, Mitchell Dreese, Velma Hayden, 
Cliff Froehlich, Don Kitch, and others. Don 
Kitch dug up a dozen manuscripts and the 
trustees immediately put him on the editorial 
board. Other new member of the board: 
Clarence Failor, formerly with the National 
Office of NVGA. 

Members were reminded that the Journal 
depends not only upon the articles they send 
in, but on news of the Branches and personal 
items. Hundreds contribute to its pages, and 
whatever success Occupations has ts a result 
of the interest the members take. 


Demonstrating Group Guidance 
To Counselors in Training 


Material presented by Robert Hoppock at 
this session will appear in article form in a 
fall issue of Occupations. The article will 
continue a series on counselor training at 
New York University, where Dr. Hoppock 
is Professor of Education with the Depart- 
ment of Guidance. 

J. Wendell Yeo acted as chairman of this 
session and stimulated a spirited discussion. 
Questions ranged from why teachers some- 
times think their classes are doing poorly 
when an evaluation proves otherwise, and 
vice versa, to questions as to specific tech- 
niques Dr. Hoppock used in methods of 
demonstrating group guidance.—S. NorMaNn 
FeinGoup, Executive Director, Jewish Vocational 
Service of Greater Boston. 


Placement and Follow-Up 


Practical Cooperation at the Community Level 
Between Private Vocational Guidance Agencies and 
Local Employment Offices was discussed by repre- 
sentatives of private vocational guidance 
agencies and local employment offices. Ar- 
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thur E. Wood, Section Head, Vocational 
Guidance and Training, National Employ- 
ment Service, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, pre- 
sided. 

The panel leader, C. A. L. Murchison, 
Commissioner, Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, em- 
phasized that coordination of many fields 
is needed to meet the needs of the broad 
field of vocational guidance. 

William Karp, Chairman, Conference 
Group on Employment and Vocational Guid- 
ance, Welfare Council, New York, explained 
that it was the activities of the Conference 
Group on Employment and Vocational Guid- 
ance of the Welfare Council of New York 
City which brought the representatives of the 
public and voluntary agencies face to face 
on a regular basis. About 60 agencies operat- 
ing employment, vocational guidance, and 
rehabilitation programs make up the Group. 
A steering committee of two delegates from 
each agency is the market place for discussion 
of ideas, proposals, and projects where 
needs are spotted, studied, and action taken. 
The voluntary agencies do not seek to 
compete with NYSES, but to provide serv- 
ices that meet unmet needs in the com- 
munity. They champion vigorously causes 
of NYSES. They are conscious of many 
needs and problems that require the concen- 
trated efforts of both public and private, 
non-profit, agencies. 

M. H. Coleman, Supervisor, Special Place- 
ment Service, New York State Employment 
Service, stated that public and private, non- 
profit vocational guidance and placement 
agencies in New York City are partners in the 
common enterprise of offering as complete 
and as professional a community service as 
the combined funds and combined personnel 
make possible. Day-to-day cooperation is the 
heart and soul of their success. The public 
employment service has tried to further the 
work of private, non-profit agencies by pro- 
viding a job clearance system in New York 
City—a daily listing of all unfilled jobs is 
sent to private agencies; labor market in- 
formation is provided; mew methods and 
techniques developed by the employment 
service are made available to private agencies 
and staff trained in the use of materials. 
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Courtland Riddle, Counseling Supervisor, 
Ohio State Employment Service, Toledo, 
presented the plan of cooperation between the 
public employment service and a_ small 
private agency. He pointed out that the ob- 
jectives are the same in a small center as in a 
large city, but the smaller center does not 
have the resources. The Toledo Council of 
Social Agencies maintains a card file for ex- 
change of information on clients among the 
agencies. The Mental Hygiene Center in 
Toledo and the Public Employment Service 
have a workable and satisfactory arrange- 
ment for servicing clients who need mental 
health services and placement services. Ex- 
amples were cited to illustrate the workings 
of the cooperative arrangement. 

Paul W. Stansbury, Toledo Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic, was more concerned with find- 
ing out what some of the hindrances to cooper- 
ation are and what can be done about them 
‘Cooperation must work in practice,"’ he 
stated. It exists primarily in the personality 
of individuals concerned. If cooperation is to 
be operative, we must have mutual under- 
standing of each other's goals and aims 
There is one big job of human betterment to 
be done. All should be primarily concerned 
with what conditions can be met to do the 
job best. All who need guidance do not 
have personality problems. Many would get 
along by themselves. Dr. Stansbury is 
convinced that the guidance movement is es- 
sentially sound. He suggests that we turn 
our attention to more follow-up situations 
with regard to individuals who did or did not 
receive guidance service. There is a need to 
reinforce our confidence with experimental 
data.—Ciara Bett Suanps, Training Super- 
visor, State Employment Service, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


Professional Training 
And Certification 


Leonard Miller reported on the results of a 
follow-up study concerned with the value 
and use of the manual on Counselor Prepara- 
tion by counselor training institutions and 
agencies. In general, the report indicated 
that the manual has been of grear value to 
these institutions and agencies, particularly 
in evaluating quality and content of training 
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programs, planning course content, and deter- 
mining types and numbers of courses. He 
also reported upon the returns from a more 
detailed questionnaire sent td a_ selected 
group of counselor training agencies and in- 
stitutions which sought information and ad- 
vice concerning the need for revisions and 
improvement in the manual. As a result of 
the surveys, Dr. Miller recommended that 
the following specific actions be taken by the 
Professional Training and Certification Divi- 
sion of NVGA: 


@ Define requirements for specific kinds and 
levels of counseling. 

e Study pertinent areas of training and pro- 
cedures in other disciplines which need to be 
incorporated into the manual. 

e Define areas in which research is needed. 
Publicize them in Occupations. 

e Appoint a clearinghouse committee to 
collect and publicize desirable training mate- 
rials and programs. 

e Appoint a committee to revise and imple- 
ment the manual. 


There was a considerable discussion of the 
need for and value of a clearinghouse of in- 
formation and ideas concerning counselor 
preparation programs, and it was agreed 
that the Professional Training and Certitica- 
tion Division should take action at its busi- 
mess meeting to establish a clearinghouse 
system. It was specifically recommended 
that a first step in establishing a clearing- 
house should be to circularize counselor 
training institutions and agencies in order to 
secure enough information concerning the 
content and methods of their counselor train- 
ing programs. 

Reports were given on Branch activities in 
_ connection with professional training and 
certification by Clarence Failor of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado and by Elmer H. Morenz of 
the Louisville, Kentucky, Branch. 

In summarizing the meeting Charles E. 
Odell, Chief, Placement and Testing Divi- 
sion, U. S. Employment Service, Washington, 
D. C., stressed the importance of Branch par- 
ticipation in the activities of the Professional 
Training and Certification Division through 
the establishment of local Branch Professional 
Training and Certification committees.— 
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Eart T. Kuen, Selective Placement Specialist, 
U. S. Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


Administration and Supervision 


A report on the student personnel studies 
of the Survey of Vocational Education for 
New York City was made by Frances Wilson 
of the Division of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance, Board of Education, New 
York City. She explained that the entire 
survey is a comprehensive one covering sev- 
eral areas and requiring two years for gather- 
ing data. Fifteen separate studies were made 
in the area of student personnel to answer 
questions regarding the characteristics of 
children entering vocational schools, factors 
concerning their choice, effectiveness of 
guidance services in elementary and second- 
ary schools, what happened to students who 
entered, and what the employer thought of 
the vocational high school product. These 
studies involved thousands of people in- 
cluding elementary and high schooi students 
from both academic and vocational high 
schools, dropouts, graduates, school per- 
sonnel, and employers. Techniques used 
included a pilot study, studies of records, 
interviews, observations, questionnaires, and 
postcard follow-ups. 

Dr. Wilson stressed the point that although 
the findings are significant and have valuable 
implications, the survey procedures are of 
great importance. Throughout her presenta- 
tion she pointed out invaluable ‘‘by-prod- 
ucts." She characterized a survey as “‘an 
on-going, vast thing’’ which influences prac- 
tices and behavior as it progresses rather than 
waiting until it is completed to bring about 
change. It is important in showing rela- 
tionships and in ‘‘sparking’’ new ideas and 
techniques. That this type of survey is 
often “‘painful’’ was pointed out. People 
are often reluctant to have their work sur- 
veyed because they feel insecure about having 
shortcomings disclosed. For this and other 
reasons, the total picture of public relations 
during the survey is important. Participants 
need to get the point of view that what is 
wanted are new clues—new areas for im- 
proving practices. The findings must be 
accepted by the group before they are pre- 
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sented and the manner in which they are 
submitted is very important. 

This survey has disclosed much informa- 
tion about the students who attend the voca- 
tional high schools. As a group, they are 
underprivileged, have poorer academic abil- 
ity, have more undesirable personality traits 
than students entering academic high schools. 
Data regarding selection of high school and 
the adequacy of the personnel services in the 
schools indicate need for much more time 
allotted for elementary school guidance, more 
relating of the counseling process to explora- 
tory courses, and more coordination of the 
various guidance services. Studies invoiv- 
ing graduates, dropouts, and employers have 
disclosed significant information regarding 
employment. 

Dr. Wilson told the group that the report 
of the entire survey including the findings will 
be published and will be available from the 
State Department of Education, Albany, 
New York. 

Some findings of National Conferences of 
significance to Guidance Administrators were 
presented. Mary Corre, Supervisor, Division 
of Counseling Services, Cincinnati, told of the 
work of the group concerned with guidance 
and placement. Their 23 recommendations 
were later cut to five. These recommended a 
more comprehensive vocational guidance and 
placement for a// youth, provided by better 
selected and better trained personnel; recog- 
nition of the importance of guidance and per- 
sonnel work in national defense; community 
promotion of full employment, exploratory 
work experience, and entry employment as- 
sistance for youth; and more adequate funds 
on national, state, and local levels for im- 
proved vocational guidance and placement 
services. : 

Robert C. Taber, Director, Division of Pupil 
Personnel and Counseling, Philadelphia, in 
discussing the White House Conference, said 
that although one might feel that the find- 
ings are not new or startling, it is significant 
for guidance administrators that: 34 work 
groups of widely divergent representation 
came together in the recommendations; the 
findings will be given wide publicity; they 
are geared to follow-up action in local com- 
munities; and also that the emotional factors 
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involved in vocational guidance were taken 
into account. Dr. Taber stated that our job 
as administrators is to do the spade work in 
pulling up our own standards. 

In reporting on the conference 
personnel services held in Washington in 
January, Ralph Bedell, Department of Psy- 
chology and Education, American Univer- 
sity, said that the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of this conference were that it was called 
by the U. S. Office of Education, and that 
included were representatives of guidance 
and related disciplines. The major work of 
the conference was given to a statement of the 
areas and purposes of pupil personnel work 
Dr. Bedell told the group that a report of the 
conference, including the list of 20 principles 
of operation of a pupil personnel program 
considered basic by the conference group, 
will be published. Dr. Bedell pointed out 
the need for administrative organization to 
consider pupil personnel services and the 
organization by which they can best be car- 
ried out in the local situation—that each of us 
needs to clarify his own position. 

At the business meeting a report from the 
nominating committee composed of Bar- 
bara Wright of Minneapolis, T. J. Kummer- 
lein of Milwaukee, and Thomas G. Ginn of 
Boston, was made by Mr. Ginn. The group 
present unanimously approved the recom- 
mendation to the Board of Trustees that the 
following officers be appointed for 1951-1952: 
Chairman, Nina MacAdam, Miami; Co- 
chairman, Mary Elizabeth Kenealy, Los 
Angeles.—Barpara A. CHANDLER, Supervisor 
of Guidance, Public Schools, Duval County, 
Florida. 


on pupil 


Occupational Research 


“Occupational Trends Significant for Coun- 
seling’’ were considered by three speakers at 
an occupational research meeting. Daniel 
Darling of the Labor Analysis Branch of the 
Bureau of Employment Security indicated 
some “‘Manpower Implications of Defense 
Measures.’ He pointed to a number of re- 
spects in which the American manpower 
situation has altered since the nation was 
last faced with the need for manpower mobili- 
zation 10 years ago. With present interna- 
tional alignments, this nation would prob- 
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ably find itself outnumbered in another war, 
he said, adding that therefore we would have 
to rely on the quality of our manpower rather 
than its quantity. Further, as the strongest 
free nation, this country would become im- 
mediately involved in case of war rather than 
being permitted the period of grace allowed 
before its entry into World War II. Also, 
population changes in the last 10 years have 
greatly altered the American outlook with 
respect to mobilization. The population 
has increased by 20,000,000, or 15 per cent, 
with heaviest gains among the very young 
and older people. This means a propor- 
tionate decline in working force, a gain in 
the non-productive population which must be 
provided with civilian goods and services. 
Another change is that the manpower pool 
of unemployed is almost non-existent. Now 
about 2.4 million, it was 8,000,000 in 
1940. However, the productive plant is 
considerably larger and more efficient. For 
example, industrial production in 1950 was 
60 per cent higher than in 1940. It is im- 


portant to note, Mr. Darling said, that we are 
not now engaged in total mobilization. 


Rather, our aim is a defense program geared 
to the long-term implications of continued 
international tension—a partial mobiliza- 
tion. Mr. Darling outlined the present par- 
tial mobilization defense program and in- 
dicated that manpower needs of the current 
program can “‘be met without great dif- 
ficulty . . . partly through labor force growth, 
partly through the transfer of workers from 
civilian to military production, and partly 
through lowering the number of unemployed. 
Restrictions upon the use of strategic and 
scarce materials for civilian production will 
tend to facilitate the transfer of workers to 
defense production."’ 

“*Some Views on Job Transferability’’ were 
offered by Sidney C. Sufrin, Director of the 
Business and Research Center, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Dr. Sufrin reported on a study 
being made by his Center for the National 
Security Resources Board. A purpose of the 
study was to investigate the possibility of 
developing a common system for evaluating 
jobs in different firms and different industries. 
That is, a job analysis of the whole labor 
market is being attempted in order that a 
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unified hierarchy or job structure can be 
developed for the entire labor market (manu- 
facturing). He drew five tentative conclu- 
sions regarding transferability. These were: 


e Transferability, whether in the matter of 
referrals or promotion, is not limited by 
skill alone. Some skilled jobs have high 
transferability when the jobs are common in 
industry; but on the other hand, other skilled 
jobs have low transferability. The low trans- 
ferability seems to be related to the long 
period of on-the-job training, vocational 
training, and other technical training. 

e Transferability without regard to skill 
tends to be great because the limiting ele- 
ment is often vocational training or other 
training which, for many, if not most, classes 
of jobs, tends to be relatively unimportant, 
and can be accomplished by on-the-job train- 
ing for short durations. Except for highly 
skilled jobs, past industrial experience and 
training seem to be of less significance than 
on-the-job training for the great generality of 
manufacturing jobs. 

e Particular job requirements demanding 
certain personal characteristics are not of 
great significance in a fairly large labor 
market, because persons with particular char- 
acteristics required in industry can easily be 
found. That is to say, few industrial jobs 
require highly extraordinary personal char- 
acteristics. (Industry probably tends to ex- 
aggerate the personal characteristic aspect 
of its labor force.) 

e Machinery to accomplish tasks of lifting, 
moving, etc., heavy weights, should be taken 
into account in guidance and referral, since 
persons with low capacities with respect to 
lifting or moving weights can operate ma- 
chines just as well as strong, burly persons. 
There seems to be a prejudice against em- 
ploying, let us say, light men and women, 
in the plants fabricating heavy items, al- 
though the persons with relatively low physi- 
cal strength can operate the machines just 
as effectively as other persons. 


David L. Kaplan of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, reporting on “‘Occupational Findings of 
the 1950 Census of Populations,”” said that 
the great gain in employment over the past 
decade had a markedly different impact on 
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each of the four broad occupations categories 
into which the American workers may be 
classified. Among these four categories, the 
white collar group showed the greatest rate 
of increase. Between 1940 and 1950, the 
number of employed white collar workers 
went up from 14,500,000 to 20,500,000. This 
represented a gain of 41 per cent, compared 
with the over-all increase of 24 per cent in the 
total number of employed persons. Manual 
workers increased from 16,500,000 to 22,000,- 
000 during the 10-year period, a gain of 34 
per cent, which is also well above the average. 
Service workers, on the other hand, remained 
relatively stable in number at about the 
5,500,000 level. Finally, farm workers under- 
went a very sharp decrease of 16 per cent, fall- 
ing from over 8,000,000 in 1940 to 7,000,000 
in 1950. Asa result of these changes, white 
collar and manual occupations increased in 
relative importance as fields of employment, 
while service and farm occupations declined 
in relative importance over the decade. 


Individual Appraisal, 
Counseling and Instruction 


Walter F. Johnson, Michigan State College, 
Chairman, outlined the plan of organization 
and the activities of the division, explaining 
that this is one of the four major divisions of 
NVGA, and that the other three have more 
specific functions. For the past two years 
the division has been engaged in two re- 
search projects, which were reported at the 
Convention in 1950. It was agreed that the 
meeting this year should be concerned with 
determining what the division's functions 
should be for the next two or three years. 
As a result of committee suggestions, the 
division committee was divided into three 
subcommittee groups, one for appraisal, one 
for counseling, and one for instruction. 
Chairmen of the subcommittees reported at 
this session. 

James Bane, Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Appraisal, recommended that his com- 
mittee carry on a number of small studies 
related to appraisal and make these reports 
available to teachers and specialists alike. 
These studies should serve to motivate inter- 
est in appraisal techniques, and should help 
bridge the gap between specialists and teach- 
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ers. Inadequate funds cause limitations, and 
cooperation with other groups carrying on 
similar research is recommended. 

Elmer Wagner, Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Counseling, recommended projects 
in four areas leading toward improving the 
status of counselors as follows: certification; 
improvement through in-service training; 
improvement of status of the counselor 
through improvement of relationships with 
other staff members; job analysis of work of 
the counselor. 

Raymond Hatch, Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Instruction, recommended ex- 
perimental studies related to the work of 
teachers that involve group activities that 
are guidance in nature. He suggested a need 
for evaluation of activities to be used for 
comparison in other schools. 

There was general approval of the recom- 
mendations of the subcommittee chairmen, 
and a motion was passed suggesting that the 
division committee and subcommittee chair- 
men remain intact for another year. It was 
suggested from the floor that the program for 
next year emphasize practical demonstra- 
tions rather than theories and that there be 


more participation on the program by people 
on the job. 
Max Baer presented a report of a study on 


‘Vocational Guidance in Television.’’ This 
study appears in full in this issue of Occupa- 
TIONS.—WiLLt1AM L. Howarp, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Butler University. 


Professional Membership 


At a session of the Professional Member- 
ship Committee several recommendations 
were made to the NVGA Board of Trustees 
concerning work of this committee. The 
group approved a recommendation providing 
for power to revoke professional membership, 
and suggesting that it was not the function of 
this committee to investigate cases, and that 
this should be done by the Ethical Practices 
Committee. A Blueprint for the Professional 
Membership Committee was also recom- 
mended to Trustees. Its provisions are as 
follows: 


1. The professional membership committee shall 
be constituted as follows: 
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A. General chairman appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the approval of the Board of Trustees. 

B. A working committee consisting of the 
general chairman and two professional members 
who are appointed by the President and approved 
by the Board of Trustees. This committee will 
act as an executive committee with a primary re- 
sponsibility for processing applications for profes- 
sional membership. 

C. A central committee which shall consist of 
the working committee and six professional mem- 
bers who will represent six designated regions of 
the United States (suggested map of regional divi- 
sions is attached). These six regional members of 
the central committee shall be appointed by the 


general chairman. Every effort should be made to - 


secure representation from the fields of public 
schools, colleges and universities, industry and 
business, and private and public agencies. 

D. The purpose of the central committee shall 
be advisory and policy forming. 


2. Regional Professional Membership Committee: 


A. For each of the six regions there shall be a 
regional professional membership committee con- 
sisting of a chairman who is the regional repre- 
sentative on the Central Committee and a member 
from cach Branch Association in the region. These 
Branch members shall be designated by the Branch. 

B. The purpose of the Regional Committees 
shall be to interpret, educate for, and promote pro- 
fessional membership. 


It was recommended that the possibility 
of having membership cards to identify pro- 
fessional members be considered.—Francis 
W. McKenzie, YMCA Counseling Service, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


Vocational Guidance—A 
Community Cooperative Process 


G. E. Perry, Director of Guidance, Depart- 
ment of Education, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
pointed out that education and the commu- 
nity have failed to establish satisfactory com- 


munication with one another. Knowledge 
of each other's aims, needs, problems, func- 
tions, and resources is still limited, vague, and 
confused. Unless the school and community 
establish and maintain a realistic and func- 
tional line of communication with each 
other, efforts in the field of guidance and 
personnel services can be only partially suc- 
cessful. Guidance can become a community 
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process by the following types of coopera- 
tive action: 


e The community must let its needs be known 
so that the school will know what to educate 
for. Curriculum revision must be based 
upon the needs of the community as well as 
the individual. 

e The principles of human relations must be 
understood by the school and community 
and applied at all times. 

© The school and community must cooperate 
in obtaining work experience programs for 
students. 

e Community facilities and resources must 
be made available to supply occupational and 
career information. 

e Accurate and current occupational informa- 
tion must be available for use. 

e Use of school data by the community in 
appraising, selecting, placing, training, and 
understanding the worker is needed to effect 
better vocational adjustment. 


J.E. McGuire, National Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and other Transport Workers, and 
Executive Board Member of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, pointed out that a laissez 
faire policy no longer serves to draw the 
right workers to the right jobs, and that 
society must provide the means to guide 
workers into occupations where they serve 
both themselves and others. Organized 
labor recognizes that education, employment 
services, management of industry, and or- 
ganized labor have collective responsibility 
for vocational counseling. The International 
Labor Conference held in Geneva in 1949 
stated the trade union point of view by de- 
fining vocational guidance as “based on the 
free and voluntary choice of the individual; 
its primary object is to give him full oppor- 
tunity for personal development and satis- 
faction from work with due regard for most 
effective use of national manpower resources." 
Mr. McGuire stated that trade unions 
believe that vocational guidance should be 
equally available to everyone and that the 
work of the public employment office is an 
important step toward this objective. Mr. 
McGuire divided vocational guidance and 
employment counseling activities into three 
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categories. The first group involves those 
needing pre-employment counseling; the 
second group includes all employed persons to 
age 45 with problems of adjustment, transfer, 
or other, and workers over age 45 who be- 
cause of age find it difficult to obtain em- 
ployment. 

Garrett Bergen, Vice-President of Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, in discussing manage- 
ment’s responsibility, stated that much 
could be done to increase job satisfaction by 
utilizing the highest qualifications of an 
individual, and providing a favorable cli- 
mate for individual growth and develop- 
ment. A better understanding by community 
and individuals is needed to develop more 
than the technical knowledge to do the job. 
Development of attitudes of productiveness, 
initiative, cooperation, and self-reliance are 
equally important to the individual if he is 
to progress in this work.—Emer C. Tatuey, 
Supervisor, Counseling Service, Indiana State 
Employment Service, Indianapolis. 


Mental Health Aspects 
of General Counseling 


Don Kitch opened the meeting by stating 
that the panel would make a report on the 
four projects involved in a recently evaluated 
program for the promotion of mental health 
in the primary and secondary schools. He 
further stated that this evaluation was ac- 
complished by the Committee on Preventive 
Psychiatry of the Group for the Advancement 
of Psychiatry and that the members of the 
panel would comment on this evaluation 
with the thought in mind that some of the 
procedures described may be of value to 
those of us working in the field. 

Ronald Deabler reported that the Bullis 
Project carried out in the elementary schools 
of Delaware had as its general objective the 
development of more robust mental health 
in boys and girls. It consisted of a series of 
lessons concerned with various phases of 
emotions, each following a standard plan of a 
stimulus story, a period of permissive discus- 
sion, and culmination in a conclusion or 
moral. The utility of the project was in- 
dicated by such things as an available text, 
the fact that teachers needed no training, the 
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element of catharsis, and the free discussion 
involved. 

Elizabeth Blaul reported that the Force 
Project developed by Elizabeth S. Force in 
the Toms River High School at Toms River, 
New Jersey, was aimed at two objectives. 
The first was to acquaint children with the 
proper social forms of behavior, and the 
second was improvement in family living. 
These were accomplished by teaching courses 
in each of the two fields to students in grades 
11 and 12. The use of this type of procedure 
was encouraged with the warning that its 
success depends almost entirely upon the 
skill and personality of the teacher 

George Barahal, reporting on the Ojemann 
Project conducted in the University Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools of the State 
University of lowa, stated that its objective 
was ta teach children the psychodynamics of 
human behavior. The procedure used was 
to interject necessary material wherever hu- 
man behavior was discussed within the entire 
curricula. The materials used were found to 
be simple and clear and Prof. Ojemann’s re- 
search approach was considered highly com- 
mendable, but real evaluation of the out- 
comes will not be possible for some time be- 
cause of the nature of the methods used. 

Collins Burnett reported that the Forest 
Hill Village Project developed by an inter- 
disciplinary group at the University of To- 
ronto in grades 6 to 12 of the Forest Hill 
Village, Ontario, schools had as its objec- 
tive the improvement of both mental health 
and the emotional development of children. 
Phases involved were the training of the 
teacher, the use of a clinical team consisting 
of a psychiatrist, social worker, and psychol- 
ogist, and the conducting of human rela- 
tions classes. No evaluation was made of 
these classes but again there was the warning 
that a great deal depends upon the training 
and skill of the individual teacher. 

Don Kitch indicated that printed copies 
of this entire report could be obtained from 
the evaluating committee by addressing them 
at 3617 W. Sixth Avenue, Topeka, Kansas, 
and asking for Report No. 18 dated January, 
1951. 

Very brief discussion from the floor in- 
cluded comments on the use of the term 
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generalization instead of moralization, the 
measurement of attitudes, and Carl Etter of 
the Los Angeles School System gave a short 
description of the Union College Project. 
Don Kitch concluded the meeting with com- 
ments concerning our responsibility in this 
field of training.—Joun P. Bucnanan, Direc- 
tor of Guidance and Counseling, Vallejo Unified 
School District, California. 


The Social Worker 
And the Guidance Program 


Each participant was requested by Philip 
Zlatchin of New York University to present 
briefly his observations and views on the 
topic for discussion emphasizing “‘what we 
do.”’ 

Saul Hofstein, Supervisor, Children’s and 
Youth Services, New York, pointed out that 
the community agency offers a variety of 
services to help the individual adjust—that 
any community agency working with chil- 
dren must work closely with the school for 
success. He indicated that most of the bar- 
riers in the way of this goal revolve around 
the institutional differences of community 


agencies and schools—differences of organiza- 
tion, of focus (school group vs. family 
group), of purpose, of language, of personnel 


and functions. Other differences may be 
found, too,_in pressures, channels of respon- 
sibility, and in limitations. Mr. Hofstein 
stated that basic in the approach of an out- 
side agency working with schools is learning 
with whom to work and in what areas. 
Frances M. Wilson, Director of Guidance 
in Elementary Schools, New York City Board 
of Education, reflecting the viewpoint of the 
large city schools, pointed her remarks to- 
ward ‘‘what to do about it,"’ referring to the 
problems mentioned by the first speaker. 
She told of programs being carried on in sev- 
eral New York Elementary schools. In one, 
a new member of the clinical staff is the ‘‘play 
teacher’’ who works with children in small 
play therapy groups, and who spends some 
time explaining the program to the teach- 
ers. In this situation are evolving the role 
of the play teacher, and of the social worker 
as well as the relationship with the parents. 
There is a “‘remarkable give and take."’ Dr. 
Wilson commented that by working together 
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in schools, with school people, social work- 
ers learn more about the school’s purposes 
and problems. She concluded that “‘in face 
to face, day to day contact, with a mutual 
goal,"’ social workers and school personnel 
learn the role, problems, and limitations of 
the other's discipline. 

Walter M. Lifton, Assistant Professor, 
College of Education, University of Illinois, 
represented the point of view of the counselor 
trainer whose job it is to help counselors 
think through how they can work with 
agencies. He noted that it seems desirable 
for counselor trainees to spend time working 
in agencies for orientation but there is a 
problem of getting permission for nonsocial 
workers to work in agencies. He thought 
that visiting counselo:s might help to bridge 
the gap between the school and the commu- 
nity agency. He mentioned also that it is 
desirable for the social worker to spend some 
time in the school in order to learn about it 
and to see how the teacher can be helped. 

Dr. Lifton stated that there is a need for 
more clean-cut definitions of the jobs of the 
social worker and the counselor. Also, he 
raised the question of the role of the coun- 
selor in the smaller community lacking 
specialized personnel, and of how they can 
be trained to take on the responsibilities of 
this role. He expressed the opinion that the 
solution is not so much a question of func- 
tion but of personalities—who are the people 
in the community and what are their compe- 
tencies in the total job to be done. The pri- 
mary job of the counselor trainer, then, would 
be one of human relations—of helping the 
trainee learn to work with others. 

Robert C: Taber, Director of Division of 
Pupil Personnel Services and Counseling, 
Philadephia Board of Education, agreed with 
the direct approach—that of bringing the 
social worker into the school. He expressed 
the feeling that the counselor should be a 
specialist in human understanding—that 
social work training should be a basic part 
of counselor training. He stated the belief 
that we are guilty of oversimplification 
and of minimizing the process of voca- 
tional guidance, of the learning process. It is 
much more than ‘‘advising’’; parents must 
be brought into the process and the cross cur- 
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rents of background, goals, values, etc., 
must be taken into account. The approach, 
stated Dr. Taber,. needs to be changed from 
the over-all look to a continuing open-ended 
relationship with the child gaining knowl- 
edge of himself. ‘‘Social work emphasizes 
lending oneself for the use of another,’ he 
said. It emphasizes the dynamics of the re- 
lationship and of the individual. He spoke 
for the need of more ‘‘cross-pollination"’ of 
counseling and social work, and defined thevo- 
cational counselor as “‘that rare combintion 
of teacher and social worker, borrowiang from 
disciplines of psychiatry, psychology, etc." 
The discussion period brought forth some 


interesting observations and comments from . 


the panel and the audience. Mr. Hofstein 
expressed the idea that counselors are moving 
away from taking a problem and solving it to 
having the individual come in and work on 
his own problem—that the child's relation- 
ship to his family is being recognized more. 
Dr. Taber and Mr. Hofstein agreed that coun- 
selors and social workers must recognize and 
not try to go beyond their limitations. 
Dr. Wilson then pointed out that it is the 
responsibility of the school to help a// chil- 
dren as best it can. Dr. Zlatchin cited the 
demonstration programs of Westchester 
County, New York, that helped counselors 
and social workers learn more about one 
another. Mr. Hofstein listed ways in which 
the workers in his agency promote this aim— 
by visiting schools in Queens, through a 
course for teachers on the Social Agency and 
the School, by agency workers accepting 
invitations to talk to lay groups, by working 
with schools on individual cases. Miss Corre 
said that there is close cooperation of schools 
and agencies in Cincinnati and that they have 
found case conferences very helpful. Dr. 
Taber stated that the initiation of any steps 
for in-service education for teachers and 
counselors should be left’to the school; Dr. 
Lifton suggested the use of workshops. All 
on the panel agreed on the need for counselors 
and social workers to learn more about each 
other's discipline. Sam Baskin of Stephens 
College commented on problems of referral, 
of the importance of the counselor giving the 
student and his family some orientation 
about the agency. 
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The session closed with Dr. Taber's recom- 
mendation that this group suggest to the 
program committee that next year a session 
be devoted to the counselor's use of social 
agencies—the techniques and problems in the 
referral process.—Barpara A. CHANDLER, 
Supervisor of Guidance, Public Schools, Duval 
County, Florida. 


Vocational Guidance for 
Out of School Youth 


Lester Schloerb, Director of Pupil Welfare, 
Chicago Public Schools, indicated that vo- 
cational guidance in schools should be 
geared to some of the realistic types of *‘ guid- 
ance’’ that students get as soon as they get 
out: 


© Friends and relatives, however unreliable. 
Students should be taught to evaluate such 
‘guidance’ sources. 

© Bull sessions. Many vocational decisions 
are made in conversation with friends. 

e Employment situations. Vocational guid- 
ance within industry is growing. Schools 
should integrate their programs with indus- 
trial programs. 

e Schoo! people should become informed 
about career counseling in the Armed Services. 

© Private and public agencies outside the school 
are many, and differ in quality. Use NVGA 
evaluation of these agencies as a guide. 
Help students to use all five of these sources 
intelligently. 


Helen Doele, Director of Research-Guid- 
ance, Nutley, New Jersey, reported that out- 
of-school youth have attitudinal problems. 
They have had a tough time in school, and 
catry over unhappy attitudes toward life 
and work into their out-of-school life. 

John Kubiak, Director of Guidance Serv- 
ices, Madison, Wisconsin, indicated that idle 
out-of-school youth are a menace to them- 
selves and the community. Short-term train- 
ing programs locally should help to get them 
busy and working while they await their 
draft call. Discussion following the speeches 
stressed the need to use the United States 
Employment Services to bridge gap between 
school and work.—Wituiam D. Wixx1ns, 
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Associate Professor of Education, New York 
University. 


Place of Service Clubs 
In the Guidance Program 


In introducing the topic C. C. Dunsmoor, 
Director of Pupil Personnel, Northern West- 
chester County, named three purposes for 
the discussion: information regarding pres- 
ent practices, evaluation of the services by 
clubs in terms of good guidance practices, 
and exploration of future possibilities. Do 
service clubs have a place? If so, what is it? 
Who takes the initiative in cooperation be- 
tween service clubs and the schools? 

Norma R. Nissenson, Director, B'nai 
B'rith Vocational Service, Chicago, explained 
the work of the B'nai B'rith’s Vocational 
Guidance Service and concluded by saying 
that their experience with volunteer groups 
of young people seeking vocational guidance 
and with lay volunteer counselors leads the 
organization to conclude that their contribu- 
tion should be primarily one of stimulating 


the interest of young people in vocational 
opportunities in general so that they will 


then seek their own information. B'nai 
B'rith has an occupational kit to help in the 
search for information. 

Ella Ross, Chairman of National Commit- 
tee on Education and Vocation, National 
Federation of Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Clubs, outlining the work of the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs in the 
area, pointed out that the value of the serv- 
ice depends upon the cooperation between 
schools and clubs. Her organization seeks 
to arouse the interest of young people in 
education and training, provide information, 
offer scholarships for further training and 
arrange tryout possibilities. 

Carrol R. West, Assistant Secretary, Ki- 
wanis International, commented upon the 
vast potential of work experience repre- 
sented in the million men and women who 
belong to service clubs, which is available as 
a vocational guidance resource. As the 
members of the service organizations work 
with the schools in guidance they become 
interested in the whole school program. He 
asked the question: are we stressing white 
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collar jobs too much, in view of the un- 
happy adjustment of many men of education 
on their desk jobs? 

J. C. Nethercott, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, London, Ontario, Canada, pointed 
out that schools and service clubs both are 
organized for service. He feels service clubs 
are more willing to assume projects than 
schools are inclined to request. He cited the 
work of clubs in London, Ontario, which 
was instrumental in developing a school 
guidance program. 

Clarence W. Failor, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Colorado, cited ex- 
amples of unfortunate counseling on the 
part of service clubs in order to make the 
point that fundamentally the quality and 
value of the contributions which service 
clubs can make in this area depend largely 
upon the school. One of the most important 
and worthwhile contributions service clubs 
can make to the adjustment of young people 
and the development of school guidance 
programs is that of citizens and tax payers 
who support the schools in various ways. 

Discussion from the floor centered around 
Mr. West's question. It was brought out 
that both the American cultural pattern 
and the demands of business and industry 
for young people educated sufficiently to 
warrant promotion lead to an over-emphasis 
upon white collar jobs. 

Mr. Failor questioned the wisdom of call- 
ing service club workers ‘“‘counselors,"’ sug- 
gesting that instead they be called ‘‘con- 
sultants,"’ thus defining the limitations of 
their responsibilities, just as the limitations 
of counselors’ responsibilities are defined. 

In this connection, two publications were 
cited: Mathewson’s book on guidance prac- 
tices which suggests the value of a council of 
guidafice workers and service club members; 
and Educational Interests and Activities of 
Twenty-Five National Organizations, a free 
publication of the Office of Education. 

In summarizing Dr. Dunsmoor made the 
points that: there is a need for closer work- 
ing relationship between service clubs and 
school guidance programs; there are uv- 
vious limitations beyond which service clubs 
cannot go and ought not to be asked to as- 
sume responsibility, and perhaps a council 
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of school personnel and service club volun- 
teers would be helpful in coordinating the 
activities.—BLancue B. Pautson, Supervisor, 
Division of Guidance and Counseling, Chicago 
Public Schools. 


The Interview—How to 
Make it Successful 


Certain means which counselors might use 
in improving their interviewing while on 
the job were stressed in this sectional meet- 
ing. Raymond N. Hatch of Michigan State 
College, Chairman, pointed out that the 
three techniques to be discussed would be the 
demonstration interview, the recorded inter- 
view, and the individual appraisal through 
the use of a problem check-list. 

Interviewers have a very important role in 
every interviewing situation. To name just 
a few, Mitchell Dreese of George Washington 
University called attention to the fact that 
the interviewer must collect information 
from the client, impart information to the 
client, should motivate the client to make an 
analysis of his problems and consider de- 
sired courses of action in adjusting to or 


solving the problems. 
In speaking of the use of the problem check- 
list and self-evaluation blanks, Dugald Ar- 


buckle of Boston University said, *‘A self- 
evaluation blank is an instrument which may 
help the client to clarify his problems, and to 
face the situation more honestly. While he 
may not be able to verbalize a pressing prob- 
lem, for example, he is sometimes able to ex- 
press it in writing. And having expressed 
it in writing it is more likely that he will 
feel free to talk about it with the counselor.”’ 

Recorded interviews can be most useful in 
letting a client note his own growth or 
thinking about himself. Counselors might 
well use recordings for their own self-im- 
provement while on the job. It is definitely 
an effective technique to use in the pre-service 
training of counselors. Gilbert Wrenn of 
the University of Minnesota emphasized the 
fact that interviewers should always be care- 
ful that no recordings be made without 
permission of the client. The ethics and 
integrity of the client must be protected. 

A demonstration interview with Marjorie 
Bell as counselor and D. J. Sorrells as client 
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was recorded for the group. As Dr. Wrenn 
played the recording back, he led a discus- 
sion by the participants of the panel as well 
as from the members attending the session. 
Opportunities were given to discuss the 
various techniques used in the demonstration 
interview.—Ernest E. Hanson, Dean of 
Men, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 


DeKalb, Illinois. 


Guidance Developments on 
An International Basis 


Speaking on “‘The Status and Trends of 
V~-cational Guidance in the United King- 
dom,’" Norman H. Burfitt, Labor Advisor, 
British Consulate General, Chicago, de- 
scribed the vocational guidance program in 
Great Britain as carried on by the newly 
(1948) reorganized Youth Employment Serv- 
ice. This service is operated through local 
education authorities in conjunction with 
the Ministry of Labor. The Service provides 
three functions for school leavers: vocational 
guidance through helping youth choose types 
of employment appropriate to capacities and 
interests; placement, through providing job 
opportunities; review of progress through 
follow-ups at six months, 12 months, and 18 
months. Information about the individual 
is obtained from a special school report, and 
from interviews with youth and parents. 
Analysis of the individual follows the seven- 
point plan devised by the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology. A special apti- 
tudes scheme enables the youth with special 
talents for whom local placement is impos- 
sible to be supported by grant funds during his 
period of career establishment in appropriate 
employment regions. Although the Youth 
Employment Service is not compulsory, at 
present about 90 per cent of youth between 
ages 14 and 18 take advantage of the services 
mentioned. 

In addition to Mr. Burfitt, three 
students from other countries participated 
in the program and discussion. Max Pages 
of France, now with the Vocational Guid- 
ance Bureau of Cleveland, Mohammed Ahmed 
of Egypt, and Hoshang Mehta of India de- 
scribed briefly the programs in their native 
countries. Since 1938 France has provided 
guidance services for all youth at age 14 as 
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they go to communal or industrial schools. 
The Ministry of Education sponsors this serv- 
ice. At present Egypt has no formally or- 
ganized program, but Mr. Ahmed is return- 
ing after several years of graduate training 
in the United States to become Director of 
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Guidance for the Ministry of Education. 
India likewise has no nationally organized 
program as yet, but various cities have small 
programs in schools and community agen- 
cies.—ALBEerT THompson, Department of Gutd- 
ance, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Report of the Delegate Assembly 


sembly were held—Monday afternoon, 
March 26, and Wednesday morning, March 
28. Clifford E. Erickson, President, pre- 
sided at both sessions. 

Sixty-one of the present 88 Branches were 
represented by 187 delegates and 46 alter- 
nates. Officers, trustees, division and com- 
mittee chairmen, as well as many other mem- 
bers, attended the two sessions. 

Applications for charters of the North- 
eastern Colorado Personnel and Guidance 
Association and the Wolverine Guidance and 
Personnel Association of Michigan, which 
had been tentatively approved by the Board of 
Trustees, were ratified. 

Announcement of the following elected 
officers and trustees for 1951-1952 was made: 


ffm MEETINGS Of the 1951 Delegate As- 


President: Clifford E. Erickson, Director, Institute 
of Counseling, Testing and Guidance, Michigan 
State College 

Vice-President: Mary Basso, Supervisor of Guid- 
ance and Placement, Providence Public Schools 
Treasurer: Charles E. Odell, Chief, Employment 
Counseling, U. S. Employment Service, Takoma 
Park, Maryland 

Trustees: Mary E. Campbell, Secretary and Per- 
sonnel Director, The Conde Nast Publications, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Robert H. Shaffer, Assistant Dean of Students, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


The main item of business of the first ses- 
sion of the Delegate Assembly was the con- 
sideration of Unification. A majority vote 
was cast to approve the following proposed 
amendment to the NVGA Constitution (as 
recommended by the Board of Trustees and 
published in the March issue of Occupations): 


Effective upon the date that similar action is taken 
by the American College Personnel Association or 
by the National Association of Deans of Women, 


or as soon thereafter as may be legally possible, 
the National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Inc., shall become a division of the Personnel and 
Guidance Association. Anything in the Con- 
stitution or By-Laws of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Inc., that conflicts with the 
Constitution or By-Laws of the Personnel and 
Guidance Association shall be and hereby is de- 
clared null and void. The Trustees of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Inc., shall take 
such action as may be legally necessary to make 
this amendment legally effective. 


In accordance with the Constitution the 
proposed amendment will be submitted by 
mail to the membership for a vote and will 
be adopted if two-thirds of the mail ballots 
are affirmative. 

Since the above proposed amendment to 
the NVGA Constitution was approved it 
was voted by the Assembly that the pro- 
posed amendment to NVGA By-Laws as 
recommended by the members of the New 
York City Branch (March, 1951, Occupa- 
TIONS, pages 461-462) be tabled. 

The following is the action taken on the 
interpretations of and amendments to NVGA 
By-Laws which were recommended by the 
Board of Trustees and transmitted to Branch 
Presidents in the March News Letter: 

(A) es of By-Laws: 

Article I, Section 4 of the By-Laws 
which reads: “A Member-at-Large, 
either Professional or General, is a per- 
son who does not have access to a Branch 
of the Association,’ is intended to mean 
that all members having reasonable ac- 
cess to a Branch must be Branch mem- 
bers and not members-at-large. The 
application of this provision in indi- 
vidual cases will be entrusted to the dis- 
cretion of the Executive Secretary. 

Article III, Section 9, which provides 
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that: “‘A Branch may have its charter 
revoked by the Delegate Assembly on 
the recommendation of the Board of 
Trustees if it fails to maintain suitable 
activities and a reasonable number of 
members in good standing of the Na- 
tional Association,”’ is interpreted to 
mean that any chartered Branch falling 
below ten members two months prior 
to the annual convention shall be 
placed on probationary status and its 
charter shall be subject to revocation by 
the Delegate Assembly at the next an- 
nual mecting of the Association. 


B) Amendments to By-Laws: 


1. 


In the interest cf establishing more 
realistic accounting procedures and in 
order to consolidate the Journal Budget 
and the General Association Budget 
it was voted to delete Article II, Section 
7 which reads: ‘‘the Board of Trustees 
shall determine annually the alloca- 
tion of annual fees received from mem- 
bers between the Journal Fund and the 
General Fund of the Association."’ 
Since few Branches in the past or at the 
present time make payment of two dol- 
iars to the National Office for an As- 
sociate member ét was voted to delete the 
last sentence of Article III, Section 7, 
which provides: *‘A Branch may have 
Associate Members who meet only local 
requirements of the Branch. Such 
members shall have no voting power in 
the selection of Delegates to the Dele- 
gate Assembly, nor in the election of 
officers, nor in other affairs of the Na- 
tional Association. These members 
shall pay annual national dues of $2.00."" 
In order for a membership count to be 
made at a time closer to the convention 
date, it was voted that in Article III, 
Section 8, which now reads: ‘‘Repre- 
sentation in the Delegate Assembly shall 
be based on the number of paid national 
memberships registered with and veri- 
fied by the Executive Secretary as of 
December 1 preceding the appointment 
of Delegates,’’ the date of December 1 
be changed to ‘‘two months prior to the 
annual convention.” 
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Resolutions of interest and concern to the 


membership which were approved by the 
Delegate Assembly are: 


4. 


Manager, 


be it resolved that NVGA recommends that 
CGPA appoint an active Committee on Legis- 
lation to draw up a model licensing bill for 
counselors for the states to use and that the 
model draft be available as soon as possible 
(Submitted by the New York City Branch) 
that the resolution submitted by the New York 
City Branch which reads, *‘Be ét resolved that 
the CGPA introduce and support a resolution 
to oppose the proposed method of Selective 
Service deferments based on group intelligence 
test scores and/or college grades, since these 
bases for deferment are psychologically un- 
sound and discriminatory, in effect, if not in 
intent, against certain socio-economic and 
minority groups,"’ be referred to the Board of 
Trustees for consideration. 

be it resolved that NVGA make a thorough ex- 
ploration of Civil Service Bulletin No. 25, for 
clinical psychologists, in regard to a possible 
encroachment of one field of psychology upon 
another and upon vocational counseling with 
respect to duties and functions. The Division 
of Counseling and Guidance of the American 
Psychological Association is studying this 
matter at present. It is recommended that the 
NVGA set up a similar committee to explore 
this matter and to cooperate with the Division 
of Counseling and Guidance of the APA.” 
(Submitted by the New York City Branch) 

be it resolved that NVGA through a special 
committee investigate the possibility of utiliz- 
ing qualified civilian personnel for pre-separa- 
tion counscling for the members of the armed 
forces. 


Copies of mimeographed reports for the 
1950-1951 year which had been submitted 
by the Executive Secretary and Business 


Board of 


Auditor, Chairman, 


Editors of Occupations, Division and Com- 
mittee Chairmen were distributed to all dele- 


gates. 


A condensation of reports follows.— 


Witta Norris, Assistant Executive Secretary, 


N.V.G.A. 
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Divisions and Committees Report 
To the 1951 Delegate Assembly 


Executive Secretary 
And Business Manager 


On March 1, 1951, NVGA membership was 
5,456 as compared with 4,606 on March 1, 
1950, and 4,339 on the corresponding date of 
1949. The March 1, 1951, membership 
figures exceeded by 274 the previous all-time 
high of 5,182 reached at the close of the last 
fiscal year. However, 1,614 members on 
NVGA rolls in 1949-1950 failed to renew 
this year. Professional membership now 
numbers 1,205 persons as compared with 792 
in March, 1950, and 508 on March 1, 1949. 
Eligibility for professional membership under 
the so-called ‘‘Grandfather Clause’’ will be 
discontinued on July 1, 1951. Thereafter per- 
sons elected to professional membership 
will be required to meet all of the technical 
and professional qualifications established 
for this type of membership. Occupations 
had a circulation of 8,720 on March 1, 1951, 
as compared with 7,629 on the same date 
last year. All requirements necessary to 
receive new Branch Charters have been ful- 
filled by the Wolverine Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association of Michigan, the Northeast 
Kansas group, and the Northeastern Colo- 
rado Guidance and Personnel Association. 
Completion of applications for charters is 
expected shortly from groups in South Caro- 
lina, New Mexico, Southwestern Michigan, 
Alabama, and Arizona. The projected estab- 
lishment of a State Membership Committee 
in every State should contribute to reaching 
individuals in areas which will not support 
a Branch.—Camppett B. Bearp, Executive 
Secretary. 


OCCUPATIONS 


On July 1, 1950, following the retirement 
of Harry D. Kitson as Editor, the Journal 
became the responsibility of a Board of As- 
sociate Editors, who worked with the Edi- 
torial Board. Dr. Kitson published his last 


issue in October, and the new Board of 
Editors produced their first issue in Novem- 
ber. This issue appeared in a new format. 
From October, 1950, through April, 1951, 76 
articles and approximately the same number 
of book reviews were published. About 35 
articles were specially solicited. The accept- 
ance rate for unsolicited articles was about 
30 per cent. A special feature of the year was 
the March issue, which was dedicated to 
Harry D. Kitson.—Wituram D. WILK1Ns, 
Chairman, Board of Editors. 


Administration and Supervision 


Estelle Feldman’s study of the city ad- 
ministrator’s work was further developed by 
inquiring into the administrative relation- 
ships in which city directors of guidance 
carry on their work and Frances Wilson's ac- 
count of the New York City evaluation of 
counseling was brought up to date at the 1951 
Division meeting. A list of guidance direc- 
tors in large cities, prepared in 1949-1950 
by Barbara Wright, was expanded to include 
directors of guidance in cities and towns of 
all sizes, and sent to all persons listed in it 
together with an invitation to join the Divi- 
sion and attend its meetings.—Nina E. 
McApao, Chairman, Division of Administration 
and Supervision. 


Auditor 


Trustees voted to consider the total funds 
in the Savings Account in the nature of a 
floating fund. For 1950-1951 a $2,000.00 
reserve was set up and apportioned as follows: 
Ethical Practices Committee, $1,500.20; Trus- 
tees’ Expenses, $200.00; Extraordinary Ex- 
penses, $299.80. Of the sum assigned the 
Ethical Practices Committee, $300.20 reim- 
bursed Nathan Kohn for expenses for the 
year ending 6/30/50, the remainder being 
assigned to the fiscal year ending 6/30/51.— 
Istpore Rosin, C.P.A., Auditor. 
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Statement of Condition January 31, 1951 





ASSETS 
Cash in Banks 


American Security & Trust Co. $12,856.61 
Union Square Savings Bank...... 2,022.43 
Excelsior Savings Bank.... 1,661.10 
Bowery Savings Bank 1,702.84 
Petty Cash... 100.0 


Bonds 
U. S. Defense—Series F.... $ 5,752.00 
U.S. Treasury Bonds—Series D 13,172.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds—Series F... 444.00 19,368.00 


Deposit 20.00 
Office Equipment 698 .90 


Tota Assets $38,429.88 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve Outstanding Checks on Corn Exchange Bank.. 
Life Membership Fund... 


Deferred Income 
Unexpired Subscriptions—Agencies. . 
Branches..... 
Members-at-Large 
Subscribers... 
Professional Membership 


Tora LiaBiLities 4,800.99 


Reserves: 
For Erhical Practice Committee 
For Trustee Expenses 


For Extraordinary Expenses 
KK). OX 


Totar Liapititigs.... $ 7,380.83 


Net Worth 


Carnegie Fund 7/1/50.... $22,885.44 
Less: Reserves (as above) 2,000.00 


$20,885.44 
Plus: Excess Income for Period 7/1/50 through 1/31/51... 9,491 62 


$30,377 .06 
Plus: Balance Carnegie Fund Promotion. 671.99 31,049.05 


Tora Liasinities AND Net Wortu $38,429.88 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES (7/1/50-1/31/51) 


Income 


Subscriptions: 
Branches...... $ 6,330.54 
Agencies... 10,827 .96 
Members at Large 487 .00 
Subscribers. ..... 1,546.75 


Total Subscriptions ei $19,192.25 


Other Income: 
Advertising... $ 628.59 
Single Copies....... 266. 
Reprints... . 68. 
C. T. Manuals 190 
Yearbook 16 
Envelope Addressing. . 42. 


Total Other Income..... 


Miscellaneous Income: 
Membership NVGA.. $10,258. 
Professional Membership. . 1,483 
Exhibits. ... 858 
12,599.95 
Interest Earned 56.57 


Tora Income ror Periop $33,061.04 


Expenditures 


Salaries..... 

Paper, Printing and Distribution 

Telephone 

Correspondence 

Rent. 

Editorial Board 

President's Account. 

Conventions......... 

Professional Training 

Trustees Travel..... 

Executive Secretary's Account.... 

Counsel Guidance and Personnel 

Office Expense, Stationery, and Printing. . 

Executive Secretary Travel 

Professional Membership Committee 

Branch Membership Committec.... 

Membership Committee... 

Nomination and Election Committee. . 

Unification Committee............ 59 
Committee on Committee B arareters se : 23,608.74 





$ 9,452.30 
Ethical Practice Committee—Income. $ 1,389.05 
Disbursements. .. 1,349.73 39.32 


Excess or INCOME OVER ExpENDITURES FOR PerRiop.... $ 9,491.62 
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Individual Appraisal, Counseling, 
And Instruction 


Chairmen of the Appraisal, Counseling, and 
Instruction subcommittees reported on ac- 
tivities and recommendations for the coming 
year’s work at the Division's business meeting 
March 28.—Watter Jounson, Chairman, Di1- 
vision of Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and 
Instruction. 


Occupational Research 


In October, 1950, Craftsmen In the Graphic 
Arts (a third revision of The Printing Trades 
and Their Workers) was published by the Inter- 
national Textbook Company. It was pre- 
pared by an advisory committee with Flor- 
ence Clark as Chairman, and issued under 
sponsorship of NVGA. This work serves as a 
model of the application of the Standards 
for Use in Preparing and Evaluating Occupational 
Literature in a specific industry. Steps were 
taken to provide a panel of specialists in 
various fields of occupational research who 
would be available, on request from the 
Editorial Board, to review any manuscript 
in this field submitted to Occupations for 
publication.—Haroip Go.tpstetn, Chairman, 
Division of Occupational Research. 


Placement and Follow-Up 


Among areas of activity probed by the 
Division during the past year were: 


e detailed cooperation existing between pri- 
vate vocational guidance agencies and local 
employment offices; 

e methods of working out such practical de- 
tailed cooperation; 

e advisability of setting up community youth 
guidance and placement councils to coordi- 
mate activities of educational authorities, 
community youth serving agencies, and 
representatives of organized labor, employers, 
and employment service workers; 

e relationship of community cumulative 
records to placement office procedure.— 
Artuur Epwarp Woop, Chairman, Division 
of Placement and Follow-Up. 


Professional Training and Certification 


It is recommended that NVGA request 
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CGPA to establish a permanent committee on 
Standards of Preparation and Certification, 
to be composed of a representative group 
from among the constituent organizations 
and closely related associations. Purposes of 
this committee would include: 


e stimulation in the various associations of 
continuous studies of desirable standards of 
professional preparation, certification and 
legislation dealing with guidance and per- 
sonnel workers and the coordination of such 
studies; 

e undertaking of over-all studies as outlined 
above, depending on the need for them; 

@ provision for necessary avenues of co- 
operation among the associations in order 
to avoid unnecessary conflict and duplica- 
tion of effort; 

e facilitation of a coordinated and effective 
program for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of desirable professional standards for 
guidance and personnel workers. 


On November 1, 1950, a memorandum was 
sent to all Branch presidents suggesting that 
each Branch establish a Professional! Training 
and Certification Committee and outlining 
various types of projects which might be 
undertaken locally by such committees. 
Questionnaires were mailed during the year 
in order to get reactions for evaluation and 
improvement of the Manual on Counselor 
Preparation. —Cuaries E. Oper, Chairman, 
Division of Professional Training and Certifica- 
tion. 


Cooperation in Branch Programs 


A questionnaire.was sent co all Branch 
presidents inquiring into geographical nature 
of Branch, total membership, membership 
distribution according to interest, type pro- 
gtams which have proved most and least suc- 
cessful, and panel discussion titles. Twenty- 
one replies were received.—Harotp Har- 
GRAVE, Chairman, Cooperation in Branch Pro- 
grams, Committee. 


Exhibits Committee 


Total income by March 1 from commercial 
exhibits was $2,177.50. Expenses to March 1, 
including $840.00 to the Stevens Hotel for 
booth rental, were approximately $865.00, 
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leaving a balance of $1,312.50. Commercial 
exhibitors were: 


Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 
American College Personnel Association 
The American Dietetic Association 
American Occupational Therapy Association 
American School 
Association of American University Presses 
Bellman Publishing Company, Inc 
Bristol-Myers Company 
Bureau of Employment Security, U 
ment of Labor 
California Test Bureau 
Chronicle Press 
College Testing and Counseling Services 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Institute for 
Psychological Services 
University of Chicago, Office of Vocational 
Guidance and Placement 
University of Illinois, Chicago Undergraduate 
Division, Office of Student Personnel Serv- 
ices 
Committee on Careers in Nursing 
The Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, 
Inc 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago 
Cooperative Test Division 
Testing Service 
Coronet Instructional Films 
The John Day Company, Inc 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 
Glamour Magazine (The Conde Nast Publica- 
tions, Inc.) 
Harper & Brothers 
D. C. Heath and Company 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
International Business Machine Corporation 
International Textbook Company 
Institute of Life Insurance 
Joint Committee on Library Work as a Career 
Keystone View Company 
Mademoiselle (Street & Smith Publications, Inc.) 
Carl F. Mahnke Productions 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
McKnight and McKnight Publishing Company 
Merchandise Mart Guided Tours 
Murray Hill Books, Inc. 
National Association of Deans of Women 
National Urban League 
National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc. 
Nu-Way Sales Corporation of Chicago 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal 
Security Agency 
Philosophical Library 


S. Depart- 


of Educational 
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The Psychological Corporation 

National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America 

The Restaurant Institute of Connecticut, Inc. 

School Relations Section, Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, United States Navy 

Science Research Associates 

C. H. Stoelting Company 

Stouffer's Restaurants 

Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc. 

World Book Company 


Branch Membership 


The Committee's aim was to add 2,000 new 
members to the Association in this fiscal 
year. By March 1, 1,888 new members were 
already on NVGA rolls. (For additional 
figures, see the Executive Secretary's Report.) 
A Branch Steering Committee was formed 
and was of great assistance in development 
of ideas for promotion of membership, con- 
tacting various key people in the local areas, 
and in stimulating formation of new 
Branches. A series of six ‘‘Action’’ Memo- 
randa were sent to Branch presidents, mem- 
bership committee chairmen, state super- 
visors of guidance, and county and city 
directors of guidance. Students in guidance 
and counselor training classes throughout the 
county were systematically canvassed during 
the year to gain new members. Trustees 
approved a plan whereby a State Membership 
Committee Chairman for each state would be 
appointed, after consultation with Branch 
presidents, to work with the National Com- 
mittee on Branch Membership in setting up a 
year-round membership promotion plan. 
Several changes in the By-Laws were re- 
ferred to the Delegate Assembly in an effort to 
modernize membership provisions.—C. C. 
Dunsmoor, Chairman, Branch Membership Com- 
mittee. 


Professional Membership 


Recommendations: 


that certificates of pro- 
fessional membership be mailed to individ- 
uals rather than to secretaries of Branches; 
that the blueprint for the Professional Mem- 
bership Committee be presented to the Board 


of Trustees; that professional members re- 
ceive bulletins of the NVGA President and 
others so they may be kept informed of 
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developments in the organization.—EsTELLe 
E. FeupMan, Acting Chairman, Professional 
Membership Committee 


Policy 


Recommendation: If action is not taken on 
unification at the forthcoming mecting of 
the Delegate Assembly, the Policy Committee 
for 1951-1952 should be instructed to re- 
consider the previous report of the Shartle 
Committee and to prepare a plan for the 
reurganization of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association—C.irrorD FRoeEHLICH, 
Chairman, Policy Committee. 


Regional Conferences 


Two regional conferences were held in the 
fall of 1950—in Portland, Maine, and Erie, 
Pennsylvania. (Both were reported in Oc- 
cupaTions.) Plans are now under way for a 
summer North Atlantic Conference. Three 
spring conferences took place on the Pacific 
Coast in April, 1951—the Pacific Northwest 
Conference at the University of Oregon, April 
6-7; the Northern California Branch Confer- 
ence at San Francisco, April 14, and the 
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Southern California Conference at Long 
Beach City College, April 14. Recommendations 
a reallocation of territory for the coming year 
in order to promote more Regional Confer- 
ences (this in case unification fails to pass) 
establishment of a Regional Conference Fund 
to place proceeds from cach Conference at 
disposal of succeeding committees; provision 
for scheduled Convention sessions at which 
Branch officers and members may meet with 
their regional conference chairmen to dis 
cuss preliminary plans.—Mary D 

Chairman, Regional Conferences Committee 


Basso, 


Full Reports Available 


These reports appear here in condensed 
form. Further news of Committee and Divi- 
sion activities appears in the report of con 
vention sessions. Full copies of reports 
condensed here were mimeographed and 
distributed to members of the Delegate As 
sembly at the Convention. Copies are avail- 
able to individual members while the supply 
lasts from National Headquarters of NVGA 
at 1424 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Employment Service Conference 


“The Place of Employment Counseling, 
Selective Placement, and Testing Services 
in a Period of Defense Mobilization’’ was the 
theme of the Fourth Annual Conference of 
State Supervisors of Employment Counseling, 
held in conjunction with the NVGA Con- 
vention at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, 
March 26-31. Representatives from 42 
State employment services and 8 of the 13 
regional offices of the Department of Labor 
were present at the mecting. Arthur W. 
Motley, Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
Employment Security in charge of the Em- 
ployment Service, opened the conference with 
a message on the importance of good voca- 
tional counseling in defense mobilization. 
Mr. Motley stressed the fact that the United 
States is vastly outnumbered in manpower 
and must, therefore, maintain and strengthen 
its qualitative manpower superiority through 
full development and use of its present and 


potential work force. Among the groups 
whom he mentioned who will be most in 
need of counseling services were youth, older 
workers, the physically disabled, women, 
and minority groups. He stressed in par- 
ticular the importance of counseling and 
testing services designed to assist these 
groups in achieving full utilization of their 
abilities and interests since many individuals 
among these groups are under-utilized under 
normal circumstances. 

Mr. Motley gave special attention to the 
fact that employment service representatives 
were mecting for the fourth time in conjunc- 
tion with the NVGA convention, and pointed 
out that this close and harmonious relation- 
ship should be extended to State and local 
levels of operation. In explaining this point, 
he said, “The Employment Service has a vital 
interest and concern in the basic objectives of 
vocational guidance in that we have always 
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helped people choose, enter upon, and pro- 
gress in work.”’ 

Major emphasis was given during the three- 
day meeting to a statement of policy regard- 
ing the extension and improvement of em- 
ployment service testing and counseling 
programs to insure the fullest possible de- 
velopment and use of our manpower reserves, 
particularly in critical labor market areas. 

Charles E. Odell, Chief of Employment 
Counseling, Selective Placement, and Testing, 
led the discussion on this policy statement, 
pointing out that the nation-wide system of 
employment services was at the crossroads 
in so far as program and policy were con- 
cerned. Mr. Odell indicated that proper 
use of counseling and testing services could 
prevent waste and misuse of manpower and 
thereby avert the necessity for rigid man- 
power directives and controls. 

One full day of the conference was devoted 
to workshop discussion of the policy state- 
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ment. The final day was spent in workshop 
reports which emphasized: 


e the importance of freedom of vocational! 
choice in the counseling and placement of 
employment service applicants; 

e the need for extension and improvement 
of scientific personnel methods and _tech- 
niques as a means of helping people to find 
jobs that will use their highest levels of po- 
tentiality; 

eche necessity tor a counseling approach 
in the use and interpretation of differentia] 
aptitude tests, such as the General Aptitude 
Test Battery, and 

e the importance of cooperation with other 
agencies and institutions, such as the sec- 
ondary schools and colleges and professional! 
groups, to maintain, improve, and extend 
vocational guidance services to all individuals 
who may need them in a period of defense 
mobilization.—Cuar.es ODE 


V.A. Officials Meet 


Plans concerning staff development and 
techniques of supervision highlighted the 
meeting of Veterans Administration personnel 
and university officials operating guidance 
centers. Led by C. Harold McCully, newly 
appointed Director of the VA Advisement and 
Guidance Service, the meeting also reviewed 
trends in case load and problems of guidance 
center operation. 

Discussion centering around the further im- 
provement of the VA counseling job led to 
exploration of staff development possibilities 
through such means as in-service training, 
encouragement of graduate training, and 
participation in NVGA activities. Special 
interest was manifested in the manner in 
which professional leadership should be 
furnished through supervision. It was agreed 
that with adequate allowance for individual 
approaches in counseling, certain minima 
must be required from the adviser or coun- 
selor. Agreement was reached also that it is 
the adviser’s obligation to have his advise- 
ment record document and reflect his work 
with the veteran-client. 

The meeting was informed of the recent 


establishment of the Advisement and Guid- 
ance Service Advisory Committee with E. G 
Williamson as Chairman and Daniel D. 
Feder and Donald E. Super as members. 
Doctors Williamson and Super attended the 
meeting and participated in the discussion. 
JosepH SAMLER. 


Guidance for the 
Elementary School Child 


NAGS General Session 

“A Look at Guidance for the Elementary 
School Child"’ showed that guidance serv- 
ices are becoming established as a major 
purpose of modern education and that the 
number 1 job now is to apply the resources of 
the school to that purpose. 

An elementary teacher, elementary ad- 
ministrator, school guidance director, state 
guidance supervisor, and two teacher trainers 
presented their views on a panel arranged by 
the NAGS. They reiterated that better 
guidance services in the elementary school 
would mean less need for them in secondary 
school. 
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Members of the group suggested that the 
teacher is the focal point of the elementary 
guidance services but that it takes guidance 
specialists and administrators within the 
school, good working relationships with 
parents, and full use of community resources 
to do the job. 

The school must turn to fields of medicine, 
psychology, social case work, and other 
disciplines for help in the complex job of 
helping the child adjust to the school and the 
school to adjust to the child. To accomplish 
this adjustment it is necessary to consider 
four major focal points: the individual child, 
the school setting, the home, and the com- 
munity environment. 

Preparation of teachers should include more 
realistic study of children, training for both 
elementary and secondary school work, some 
non-educational work experience, and the 
groundwork for orientation of pupils to 
the world of work. 

The elementary teacher should be given 
s¢curity and status in her work through ad- 
ministrative support and through knowing 
the philosophy of the tools and techniques 
she uses. In gaining perspective on pupil 
problems she should be encouraged to ex- 
change ideas with other teachers and to 
work with specialists who are available. 

Factors cited as contributing to better 
guidance services in the elementary school 
include workshops, case conferences, needs 
surveys, smaller classes, and flexibility in 
programming. Much helpful literature on 
guidance services for the elementary school 
child is expected in the near future. 

Participants in the session included: Glenn 
Smith, Guidance Services, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan; 
LaRue Baxter, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Niles, Michigan; Odeyne Gillett, 
Elementary Teacher, Winnetka Public 
Schools; George E. Hill, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio; Fran- 
ces Horwich, Chairman, Department of 
Education, Roosevelt College, Chicago; Don- 
ald E. Kitch, Chief, Bureau of Occupational 
Information and Guidance, State Department 
of Education, Sacramento, California; and 
Doris McGaffey, Director of Guidance Serv- 
ices, Nebraska City Public Schools.—Det- 
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MONT K. Byrn, Assistant Professor in Educa- 
tion, University of Missouri. 





Continued from page 63 


the workshop is ‘‘Guidance for a Changing 
World." Registrants in the workshop will 
have an opportunity to work in two areas, 
one in the morning and the other in the after- 
noon. For complete information write Dr 
William L. Howard, Workshop Co-ordina- 
tor, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Michigan Considering Aged 

The University of Michigan will hold its 
Fourth Annual Conference on Aging 
in Ann Arbor, July 11-13. Rehabilita- 
tion of the older handicapped person will be 
the topic of this year’s conference, with spe- 
cial emphasis upon the theme that ‘‘All Are 
Needed." American and foreign authorities 
will be available to discuss the questions 
raised by the working conference. Attention 
will be directed to medical, psycho-social, 
economic and vocational aspects of retaining 
the over-40 workers in the labor force and the 
role of these workers with reference to mobili- 
zation. Exhibits on the preventive and re- 
storative phases of rehabilitation are planned. 
The conference is under the co-sponsor- 
ship of the Institute for Human Adjustment, 
School of Medicine, School of Public Health 
and Extension Service of the University of 
Michigan, the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation of the Federal Security Agency, and the 
Michigan Department of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation. Room reservations should be made 
by writing directly to the Michigan Union, 
Ann Arbor. For further information re- 
garding the conference write to Dr. Wilma 
Donahue, Institute for Human Adjustment, 
Room 1510, Rackham Building, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 
Crippled Children Workshops 

Twelve specialized workshops designed for 
special teachers, therapists, administrators, 
and others directly engaged in crippled chil- 
dren's work will be held at universities and 
colleges throughout the country this summer. 
Information concerning these workshops may 
be obtained from the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, 11 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR SUMMER 


Summer Work is the title of a $.10 reprint from the April Mademoiselle which 
is now available to the young person with time potentially on her hands. Sug- 
gestions are made over a wide geographic range—from a girl's own back yard 
to work camps abroad where students of all nationalities meet and labor to- 
gether. Among other suggestions: ‘earning citizenship while spending eight 
weeks in Washington as a full-time Government employee, students in industry 
summer programs, working with farm groups, or summer theater and opera. 
Copies of the reprint are available from Mile. at 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 

Summer Jobs 195] is the theme of the Janvary—February issue of Occupational 
Trends which goes into vacation job possibilities, gives names and addresses 
of the men who do hiring. Fields discussed include resort hotel work, summer 
service projects, recreation jobs, Girl Scouts of America, Camp Fire Girls, Boy 
Scouts of America, Girls Clubs of America, dude ranch jobs, forest service, jobs 
in national parks, and summer openings in state agencies. Copies of this 
summer jobs issue are available from Occupational Trends at the Bellman Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 83 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 

Study Abroad: An extensive listing of vacation study opportunities in 39 
countries has just been issued by UNESCO. The booklet, a supplement to Vol- 
ume Three of Study Abroad—international Handbook of Fellowships, Scholar- 
ships and Educational Exchanges—gives details of definite study, observation 
and work programs for visitors from abroad. Copies of the Vacation Study 
Supplement are available from Columbia University Press, New York 27, New 
York. The price is $.45. 

Special ships are sailing for students and teachers who plan to spend time 
abroad this summer. Advantages of travel on these ships include low cost and 
special orientation and activities. For information write to Council on Student 
Travel, 53 Broadway, New York 6, New York. 

For the young man who hasn't got time on his hands, but who must get on with 
his education if he wants to wear a cap and gown before he wears khaki, 
there's interesting information in the April issue of Career News. Its editors 
speak of deferment of 300,000 bright college men under the new Selective 
Service draft plan, and go into details in a question and answer column. A 
copy of the April issue of Career News is available for $.20 from the B'nai B'rith 
Vocational Service Bureau, 1424—16th Street, Washington 6, D. C. 





NOMINATION OF OFFICERS 


for the Personnel and Guidance Association 





Every member of NVGA is invited to participate in the nomination of the 
first officers of the newly formed Personnel and Guidance Association. Each 
member may suggest the names of two possible candidates for each of the four 


officers to be elected. 


Fill out and return the following form to Willis Dugan, Associate Professor and 
Director of Student Personnel, College of Education, University of Minnesota, 


Minneapolis. 14, Minnesota, not later than June 8. 




















OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES of the 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


Aa Organization fer the Furtherance of Educational ond Veectional Guidence 
(Organized 1913) 


President, Cusvvonp E. Enscxson, Professor of Education, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
Vice-President, Maar D. Bamo, Supervisor Guidance and Placement Placement, Public Providence, Rhode Island 
Treaserer, Ronan E. Cansy, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Yoakers, New York 
Bxscutios Secretary, Campaust B. Baanp, 1424 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C, 
TRUSTEES (Terms expire on Jone 30 of the years noted) 

+?  Smphmeoee . B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1424 Sixteenth Sereet, N. W., Washington 6, 

D. 953, 
Many J. Daucxsze, Assistant State Supervisor, Guidance Service Section, Department of Education, 68 E. Gay Screet, 

Columbus 15, Ohio (1952) 

Duwsamoor, —- SF Coane, ee Westchester County, New York (1951) 


ucatioa, New York University, New York 3, New York (1951) 
Information and Guidance, Department of Education, Sacramento 14, 


a ) 
Gusnw E. Sucrra, Chief, Guidance Services Division, Department of Public Instruction, Lansing 4, main ¢ Oss 
Bureas, Department of 


Maazovuzairs W. Zarozzon, Chicf, Beaoch, W 
agama W. Zesmason, Chit, Be De Ce ts 


N.V.G.A. DIVISION and COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1950-1951 


Cheapo, ise Oe 
Gomer Man 
mnt Src, Conon 


joeruity of Ulkaode Novy’ Pie, 
Cusatzs L. Hawpzason, Illinois 


Chicago llinois 
ll, 

Commercial Exbibits: 
Bell Telephone Co., 208 W. Washington, Chicago 6, 


ional * Maar D. Basso, Supervisor, Guid- 
. oo eee 


Progpems: Hanorn Hanonava, La 


> hn {oi New York University, 


Wuxna, 4 
New York 3, New York 

Nw. Ws i a Wuhingee D.C nnn 
Esbical Practsces: Natuan Konn, Jn., Registrar, Univer- 
SE SN Sa RAGS, Sel 


Pi Cxussorp P. Faosmucn, Specialist for Training 
wig, Cason. U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ingtoa 25, D. C. 
Spent Canaitees 
ete ae Haaazrx A. Jao wate 
signal Information and Guidance Srvc, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 





